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PRUSSIA. 
oor quarrel between the King of Prussta and his subjects 


is now complete, and foreigners may be very well sur- 
prised both at the history and at the termination of the 
struggle. If the King of Prussia and his advisers really 
wished to build up a new policy, to overshadow Northern 
Germany with a despotism after the Russian pattern, and to 
force all opponents into silence at the point of the sword, the 
design would be intelligible, but nothing could be more 
strange than the means taken to fulfil the end. A great 
scheme of ambition, and a project for a bold and defiant 
tyranny, would be very strangely inaugurated by the little 
arts to which M. von Bismark and his colleagues have had 
recourse. To insist on the right of abusing everybody and 
misstating everything in the Lower House unchecked, to retire 
into a lobby during the invectives of the Opposition, on the 


plea that quite as much reached the ear there as was worth | in order. 


listening to, and to claim the proud privilege of going on 
declaiming after the Presipent has put on his hat, are the 
petty tricks by which a very small mind tries to irritate and 
wound, not the signs of a statesmanship that can be bold 
either for good or bad. On the other hand, the Deputies, 
although the nation is incontestably with them—although they 
are supported by all that is respectable and liberal in the 
press and in public opinion—and although they know that 
the rest of Germany and Europe is, for the most part, warmly 
on their side, yet take these insults very patiently. They 
behave, indeed, exactly as they ought to do. They refuse, 
with great spirit, to accept the new doctrines of Parliamentary 
humiliation which the Minister offers to teach them; they 
present addresses to the Kinc, couched in firm, moderate, and 
bold language, and they act well together, sinking all minor 
differences in the generous desire to be true to their trust and 
to their country. But those who are full of the memories of 
English political history wonder why they do not do more. 


Our ancestors cut off a King’s head for little graver faults | 


than Wituiam of Prussia has committed, and the Crown in 
England has been compelled, on more than one occasion, by 
force, or the instant threat of force, to respect the rights of 
the people. English critics of Prussia, therefore, are apt to 
ask, with a sort of puzzled wonder and contempt, why it is 
that Prussians take things so quietly? Nor is this without 
reason. After all, personal courage is the foundation of poli- 
tical liberty, and England is free because a certain proportion 
of Englishmen for a good many centuries have been without 


fear—not merely without the fear of death, for that is a small | 


thing, but without fear of incurring censure and obloquy, 
and the opposition of the great and powerful. Unless a 
people will resist a despotism, there is no security for liberty. 
Perhaps the Prussians are rather sluggish by habit, and they 
may not have the energy and spirit which give political life an 
easy start. But they themselves say, that to suppose this a 
crisis for active opposition betrays a total misapprehension of 
the state of affairs. They have, they think, everything 
tv lose and nothing to gain by a revolution, even if the 
revolution were successftl. They deny that English history 
furnishes any true parallel to the circumstances in which 
they now find themselves, and they assert that the course they 
are taking is the one most likely to lead to success. We 
can scarcely pretend to know Prussia better than the Prus- 


sians do; and it is therefore worth while to understand what | 


they mean. ‘They have shown great good sense, and a con- 
siderable aptitude for self-government, in their contest with 
the Ministry. They have never given an advantage to their 
opponents, and never quarrelled among themselves. The 
probability is, that men of whom this can be said are driving 
towards an end which, at any rate, is not absurd or con- 
temptible. 


‘Ihe Prussians do not wish to quarrel with their Sovereign | 


more than they can possibly help. They think that King 


| Nor is it merely fear that would make Prussian Constitution- 


Witu1m is a silly, stiff old soldier, cajoled and bullied by the 
people with whom he lives, but well-meaning and honest in 
his way. They do not dislike him personally, and would be 
sorry to do him any injury. And if they put up with him 
tolerably well, they have the strongest admiration and 
affection for the House to which he belongs. Prussia was 
invented by the Honenzotterns. They, and they alone, 
created it, amplified it, and kept it alive. Nor is it only 
gratitude that binds the people to the throne; or, if it is 
gratitude, it is of the kind that expects favours to come as 
_ well as remembers favours that are past. Prussia is a great 
State almost by accident, without a frontier, without cohe- 
| rence, without any common centre of life. The Prus- 
| sians feel that Prussia might fall to pieces as easily 


| as it was bound together, if any serious derangement 


occurred in the working of the machinery that keeps it 
And it is the Sovereign who is the head to 
'which all the mixed population of Prussia has become 
accustomed to look up. Resistance to the Kine, even when 
| he violates the Constitution, may easily lead to civil war, and 
| civil war may shake the Royal Family from their seat. This 
is not what Prussia wants. A HonenzoLLern must, indeed, 
_ be tyrannical and odious before Prussians come to think that 
rather than put up with him they would do without Honen- 


| ZOLLERNS altogether, and take the risk not only of that 


anarchy which attends revolution in all countries, but of that 
political break up which is the peculiar danger of Prussia. 


alists very reluctant to quarrel with the army. They want, 
_ above all things, to avoid a collision with the army; for the 
army in Prussia is so national a force, and the soldiers belong 
so much to every class, that the ordinary Prussian would have 
a feeling of personal pain if he had to do anything by which 
the lives of the soldiers were sacrificed. It is the very com- 
plaint of the military authorities of Prussia that their men are 
too short a time under arms, and remain too much of civilians. 
And if this is so, other civilians naturally wish to avoid 
shooting, or being shot by, them. But above all, it 
must be remembered that this contest is not so much a 
political as a social one. The true issue is not whether 
the power of the Crown shall be limited, but whether there 
shall henceforth be the strong line of demarcation which at 
| present separates the Prussian noble from the plebeian. 
M. von Bismark and his colleagues are the representatives of 
_ one of the shabbiest, meanest, most spiritless aristocracies that 
ever afflicted a nation. But they belong to an aristocrac 
which socially is very powerful, which glories in giving itself 
' airs, which triumphs in the silliest exclusiveness, and, what is 
| of more importance, which has now for two centuries at least 
been revered, and petted, and magnified by the mass of 
Germans, although its proper eminence has been so small. 
The puerility of minor dandies and exquisites is exactly the 
quality which M. von Bismark and his friends display and 
delight in displaying. General Von Roon behaved, and 
claimed to behave unquestioned, very much as the vulgar type 
of provincial magnate goes on at a county ball, where snobs 
of all sorts are to be astonished and put down. This does not 
lessen the bitterness with which the conduct of the Prussian 
Ministers has inspired those who have suffered under it; but, 
as they are sensible men, they know that patience is the best 
weapon in such a case. They are aware that nothing brings 
down the affectations and imsolence of a sham aristocracy so 
much as the quick, punctual, methodical discharge of the 
duties of business. If they play carefully, they are sure of 
the game; for no aristocracy that has not got in it qualities 
and a capacity of which Prussian nobles never dream can stand 
long against the attacks of men possessing wealth, and educa- 
tion, and political fame, and national esteem. " 
And, politically as well as socially, the Prussians think 
themselves sure to win. They have told the Kixe a simple 
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truth. They have bid him understand that, unless he sends 
his present advisers away, the Chamber and the Sovereign 
must remain separated. There is no other alternative. 
Either the Kina must do without a Parliament, or he must 
get a set of Ministers who will be decently civil to the 
representatives of the people. The Kya has replied that he 
prefers to do without a Parliament; and so the Deputies are 
sent away, and the Government is to see what it can do by 
itself. The Prussians say that they are confident the attempt 
must be a failure. For some time, a Prussian King can io 
very well without a Parliament. The ordinary revenue of 
the Crown does not depend on a yearly vote, and the ordinary 
revenue is nearly enough to go on with. The army can be 
recruited and kept up, and officials can get their salaries, 
without any public grant. It is true that the ordinary 
revenue would not quite suffice, and that this must lead to a 
deficit, while no loan could be negotiated without the sanction 
of Parliament. No new legislation could be made on any 
subject, and although the necessity for new laws is not a 

ressing one in Prussia, yet a Sovereign who is incapable of 
introducing any recognised change into any great depart- 
ment of affairs begins after a time to feel himself in a very 
pitiable condition. The position of Prussia, too, in Germany, 
would soon alter for the worse if the Kina stood alone. It 
could make no new arrangements with regard to the Zollverein, 
and the commercial leadership of the Zollverein is one of the 
greatest elements of Prussian ascendancy in Northern Germany. 
Nor could his neighbours reckon on King W1LL1AM being able to 
protect them in war or to preserve peace for them. He can 
scarcely go to war without the consent of his subjects, for war 
costs money, and the money is not to be got at easily. Of 
course all this calculation supposes that the Courts of law 
would do their duty, and that, if'a tax were illegal, judges would 
boldly pronounce that the law forbad its being Jevied. The 
Prussians feel sure of their judges. They think them an 
honourable, upright, fearless set of men, and several of the 
highest and most eminent Prussian judges are members of the 
Lower House and have taken a leading part in the opposition 
to the unconstitutional action of the Ministers. Nor is it very 
likely that the judges would go out of their way to please the 
Court; for judges, if warped by anything, are much more likely 
to be influenced by the general opinion of the society in 
which they live than by a vague wish to stand well with 
Ministers; and the judges belong to that class of society 
which is fighting its battle against the old privileged order. 
It is true that if the Kina were resolved to set up a tyranny, 
he need care very little for law courts. He could treat judges 
as they are treated in France, and the Federal States, and 
‘Turkey. He could make martial law supersede every other. 
But this is exactly what those who have watched him most 
closely feel sure he will never do. He will shrink from that 
abyss which yawns at the feet of every government and 
dynasty that places itself in open opposition to law. He will 
stick by his aristocratical friends when they merely bully and 
hector ina legal and peaceable way, but he will not do anything 
that will make him feel that his position is entirely altered, 
and that he reigns altogether as a despot. Whether this is a 
true prophecy time alone can show, but it has no absurdity on 
the face of it which should make us refuse to listen to it. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


6 eg official theory of election in France, absurd as it seems 
to those who are exclusively familiar with English tra- 
ditions, is perfectly intelligible to Frenchmen. ‘The representa- 
tives of departments must never forget that they have to submit 
themselves to the crowned representative of the nation, as their 
patrons, the Prefects, obey the Minister of the Interior. They 
are, indeed, conventionally allowed to interfere with the details 
of legislation, on condition, as M. pe Perrsieny frequently 
explains, of acquiescence in the principles of the Empire. It 
is true that they must abide by the consequences if they take 
the liberality of the Government inearnest. Their franchises, 
like a child’s pony or pocket-money, are their own, as long as 
they use them properly. Rash experimentalists have dis- 
covered, at the cost of their seats, that it is not altogether easy 
to distinguish between principles and details. M. Ketter 
ought to have known that excessive devotion to the Holy See 
involved constructive disloyalty to Cesar; but the deputies 
who are dismissed because they voted against the grant to the 


Count of PaLikao may reasonably complain that they have been © 


misled by the Minister's ambiguous language. Henceforth, it 
will be known that proposed pensions to favourite officers are, 
in common with other great principles, sacred from criticism 


and opposition. A dissentient member of the French Chamber 


is regarded by the Government with the same feelings which 
might affect a Chancellor of the Exchequer if the junior Lords 
of the Treasury suddenly proposed to reject his Budget, or to 
appoint the officers of the revenue. ‘Their commission might, 
perhaps, ostensibly justify their interference, but the literal 
interpretation of legal fictions affords but an insufficient basis 
of action. 

The opposition offered by the Minister to the candidateship 
of M. Turers is perfectly consistent with the penalties which 
he has inflicted on mutinous nominees. The presence in the 
Chamber of a politician of the first rank would be in itself a 
protest against the Empire. Although M. Trers has em- 
ployed his life and his genius in the systematic eulogy of 
military despotism, he is too considerable a personage to be 
willingly tolerated by the potentate whose dynasty he has 
made popular and possible. It cannot be forgotten that he 
was a principal debater in a free Assembly, and that he was 
the responsible Minister of a Constitutional King. In the 
representative body, M. Tu1ers would not only be a monu- 
ment of the past, but he would be a possible competitor for 
power; and it is of the very essence of the Imperial system that 
political rivals and equals should be excluded from public life. 
A Republican critic who censures the policy of the Govern- 
ment is regarded as an endurable evil, while a statesman 
accustomed to the conduct of affairs is an ever-present 
danger and annoyance. M. Tuners ought to be flattered 
by M. ve Persteny’s decision, especially as he might 
have feared that his vast services to the Imperial dynasty 
would be insidiously rewarded by official recognition. 
The Minister partially acknowledges the claims of the illus- 
trious historian who taught the people of France that glory 
and conquest form an abundant compensation for political servi- 
tude; and if M. Turers could have been trusted to advocate 
in the Chamber the doctrines which he has successfully pro- 
pagated in his works, he might have been allowed, like some 
Royal captive in a Roman procession, to adorn by his presence 
the triumph of the Emperor. Under present circumstances, it 
is safer to warn the inhabitants of “the wealthiest, the most 
“ tranquil, and the most beautiful city in the world” against 
the substitution of barren discussion for action, or, in other 
words, of freedom for despotism. M. Turers, with all his 
faults, belongs to a generation which found in discussion a 
principal instrument of action. Under the present happy 
system, controversy is necessarily barren of results, and it 
seems hard that it should be reproached with its compulsory 
sterility. There is an amusing candour in the official boast of 
the tranquillity of Paris, as the phrase refers to the judicious 
improvements which have brought the principal thorough- 
fares under the control of troops and artillery. It is true that 
little good has been effected by barricades; but M. Tuirrs 
would, at his present age, feel little- disposed to organize an 
insurrection in the streets. 

The equanimity of the Government is simultaneously 
menaced by several other candidates of political eminence. 
Count Montatempert and M. Duraure, like M. Tiers, have 
opinions of their own, and eloquence which renders them 
formidable. M. Casimir Perier illustrates the honourable 
name which he bears by a manly independence, and by an 
industrious study of public affairs. M. Prevost-Parapo is 
the wittiest and subtlest of that school of satirical reasoners 
which keeps alive the spirit of free inquiry under the dull 
coercion of an absolute Government. Above all, the supporters 
of limited monarchy are not impracticable Republicans. The 
little Opposition in the late Chamber displayed both courage 
and ability, but it exclusively represented the faction which 
has rendered even the Empire an acceptable alternative. The 
Jacobins of 1793 have bequeathed to their political descendants 
a just and undying unpopularity. When their principles 
seemed about to be temporarily re-established in 1848, 
the Republic, which had long been a name of terror, became 
the object of universal contempt. M. Garnier Pacts, who 
was a member of the Provisional Government, has addressed 
to M. Barocue a natural remonstrance against an impudent 
apostacy, and it cannot be denied that the colleague and partisan 
of Lepru Rou might be expected to abstain from attacks on 
the cause which he supported as long as it was in the ascendant; 
but it is nevertheless true that the ignoble riot which over- 
threw the Orteans Monarchy was fatal both to liberty and to 
order. The financial administration of M. Garnier Pacts 
himself was as imbecile and ridiculous as the pretensions 
of the mock Danton of the Home Department were proiligately 
tyrannical. M. Lepru Rowtin affected to interfere with the 
elections more despotically than M. pe Persiany himself, and 
he publicly informed the Commissaries, who for the time 


_ superseded the Pretects, that their powers were absolutely un- 
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limited. At the same time, M. Hippoiyre Carnot, the admirer 
and biographer of Barkre, as Minister of Public Instruction, 
exhorted the schoolmasters of France to support, by preference, 
candidates who were unable to read or write. M. Louis BLane, 
more consistently, objected to the convocation of any Assembly 
whatever, on the ground that the Republic could only be pre- 
served, in spite of the wish of the nation, by the resolute 
exercise of dictatorial power. ‘The Provisional Government 
found itself utterly unable to effect its objects, but France is 
perfectly justified in refusing to attribute to moderation the 
consequences of weakness and disrepute. The Empire owes 
so much to the abortive Republic that it regards with com- 
placency the representatives of a system which has ceased to 
be formidable. The old Parliamentary parties preserve a 
nobler tradition, recalling the memory of the only interval of 
freedom which France has enjoyed since the accession of 
Hvucu Carer. Under Louis and even during the 
Restoration, political power rested in the hands of the ablest 
men, with the consent of constituencies to which no Minister 
could openly dictate. 

Perhaps, after all, there is some foundation for the theory 
that universal suffrage requires regulation from above. If 
property and civilization are to be staked on a cast, there may 
be an advantage in providing that the dice shall be loaded. Itis 
better that the multitude should be deluded than that it should 
exercise uncontrolled dominion. One of the best proof of its 
unfitnéss to rule consists in the readiness with which it 
abdicates political functions. Prefects find it comparatively 
easy to manipulate universal suffrage, but in the days of 
Guizor and Turers they were taxed with corruption if they 
had, with infinite trouble, procured a majority for the Minis- 
terial candidate. It is not without reason that M. pe Persieny 
and his sycophants perpetually remind the electors that the 
Emreror restored universal suffrage. At the same moment, 
and in the consistent prosecution of the same policy, he sent 
the representatives of the people to prison, and conferred on 
himself every executive and legislative power. In the words 
of the proclamations which were telegraphed to every corner 
of France, “The Presmpenr has closed the Assembly, and 
“restored universal suffrage.” The experiment has been 
tried to exhaustion, both in positive and negative forms, 
without the smallest variety of indication. Under the Charter, 
the franchise was limited and the country was free. The 
Republic, as soon as it began to consolidate itself, deprived 
the lowest classes of the right of voting ; and universal 
suilrage once more revived with a naked military 
despotism. The responsible politicians who now ap- 
peal to its decision would be incapable of administering 
aflairs without a salutary restriction of the right of voting. 
It is uncertain whether the party of freedom will ever be able 
to resist the double pressure of the upper and nether mill- 
stone.* The peasantry of France care nothing for ability, for 
personal dignity, or for individual freedom. It seems, how- 
ever, from the addresses of the Opposition candidates, that a 
certain interest is felt in finance and in economical administra- 
tion. The frugal inhabitants of the departments are beginning 
to understand that the splendour of the second Empire has 
cost nearly, or fully, as much as it isworth. In the golden age 
recorded by M. Tuirrs, the plunder of Europe maintained and 
rewarded the armies which collected it, but modern civilization 
makes it necessary for potentates to pay their way at the 
expense of their subjects. Frenchmen like glory, but they 
still more cordially dislike taxes, and they suspect that loans 
may not furnish an inexhaustible resource. If a real Opposi- 
tion is organized in the Legislative Body, its leaders will pro- 
bably concentrate their efforts on the object of controlling as 
fur as possible the national expenditure. Their further pro- 
gress to free institutions will perhaps depend on the possibility 
of creating a real constituency in the place of an incoherent and 
promiscuous mass. Even the candidateship of a few cminent 
politicians has already rendered a service to the cause of liberty 
by forcing the miserable Limayracs of the Second Empire to 
prove that the parasites and apologists oi despotism have not 
become less cynical, less spiteful, or less servile since the days 
of Domitian. 


THE CITY ELECTION. 

J bgp City appears resolved to act up to the character for 

sending up undistinguished representatives to Parlia- 
ment which, with a few exceptions, all the metropolitan con- 
stituencies have long sustained. Perhaps the part which those 
constituencies thereby bear in the working of the Constitution 
is as useful as any other to which they could devote themselves. 
Acting under the very eyes of the Legislature, they fulfil the 
valuable function of “shocking examples,” to deter any who may 


be inclined to yield to the intoxication of democratic theories. It 
is important that our legislators should be constantly reminded, 
by a practical example, of the kind of electoral discretion that 
may be looked for from masses of uneducated working men, 
when absolutely emancipated from the influence of their 
superiors. The dream that large multitudes of men must 
instinetively do right is seductive enough to have fascinated 
even so hard a mind as Mr. Conpen’s. It has more than 
once misled a whole generation of thinking men upon the 
Continent. The true antidote to such fancies is the study of 
unchecked, uncontrolled democracy, when actually at work. 
English politicians enjoy the advantage of judging by sample 
what an English Parliament would be like if it were elected 
by a suffrage practically so low and so free as that which exists 
in London. 


The champions of the metropolitan constituencies might 
reply that they would elect better men if better men would 
offer themselves. As better men seldom do offer themselves, 
the electors have perhaps a right to the benefit of a sanguine 
hypothesis as to what their conduct would be in so improbable 
a case. But it only moves the blame a step further back. It 
may be that the electors, if the choice between tried merit and 
obvious insignificance were presented to them, would not 
always make the wrong selection. But still it is clear 
that, in some way or other, to them must be attributed 
the aversion which is felt by men of distinction to stand 
for large town constituencies. At first sight, that aver- 
sion is rather puzzling. If the theory upon which our 
representative system is worked be really founded upon feel- 
ings that actually exist, the possession of the confidence of a 
large mass of men, of whatever class, ought to be considered an 
honour. Such a sentiment appears to be genuinely prevalent 
in some countries, and is frequently professed upon the hustings 
or at public dinners in our own. And, in respect to county 
constituencies, there is a practical proof of its existence. A 
transference from a small borough seat to a county seat is 
decidedly looked upon as a Parliamentary promotion, and has 
been accepted in a considerable number of instances. But it 
is very seldom that the same value is attached to the repre- 
sentation of the larger town constituencies. And as they are 
the only constituencies in which the high level of house-rent 
makes the suffrage really democratic, the result coincides 
curiously with the principles upon which the American 
democracy, to their own undoing, have for many years selected 
their public men. 


Of course, the first and most obvious reason why these 
dense urban constituencies are so studiously avoided by 
men of mark is the nature of the pledges which they are 
compelled to take. There are certain formule of profes- 
sion, in which a candidate scarcely ever believes, and 
which are strictly unpractical in their character, but 
to which he is pitilessly compelled to subscribe. It has 
often been noticed, as a subject of surprise, that the ten- 
pounders should go on exacting these unreal pledges, which 
it is evident that they themselves are perfectly aware have 
lost all practical significance. Such a criticism misses the 
real object which the ten-pounders have in giving a vote, and 
the real nature of the interest which they take in an 
election. It is ridiculous to suppose that they are poli- 
tical enthusiasts. From year’s end to year’s end they 
never give a thought to the subjects upon which they 
have exacted pledges icom their representatives; and they 
give themselves very little trouble to inquire how those 
pledges have been kept. If no other interest attached to a 
contested election but the triumph of this or ‘that political 
dogma, the attendance of the electors would be even scantier 
than it is now. ‘The real feeling of the working men or small 
tradesmen is, that an election day is an assertion of their 
equality individually, and of their superiority collectively, to 
those who on all other days are their superiors. The ten- 
pounder likes to have his hand shaken deferentially, and his 
vote asked in a tone of politeness almost supplicating, by those 
who, on ordinary occasions, would get rid o him with very 
curt and business-like contempt. He likes to see a “nob” 
standing hat in hand assuring him and such as he is, that it 
will be the proudest moment of his life when he shall 
be invested with authority to express their feelings and 
opinions in the islature. For the same reason, the 
ten-pounders will not forego the customary pledges. It 
is not for the matter and meaning of those time-honoured 
formule, which they do not at all understand, and 
do not greatly care for. But they are a sort of act of 
homage. ‘They iorm a part of that utter and complete renun- 
ciation of all independent will and opinion, all consistency and 
self respect, on the part of the candidate, which is the true 
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significance of the day’s performances, and ministers sweetly 
to the vanity of the half-educated electors. That this act of 
homage is somewhat repulsive to the candidate is far from 
detracting from its value in their eyes. That he should be 
compelled to his submission so far as to profess 
opinions in which he does not believe, is only a more striking 
acknowledgment of their temporary superiority and power. 
In America, the jealousy of the lower classes used to be 
carried so far that in many places they absolutely refused to 
elect a man of large inherited preperty. We think that the 
lower classes in London are wiser in their generation. It is a 
far more emphatic assertion of equality to make their superiors 
in society eat dirt, than simply to exclude them from all share 
in political power. But of course the necessary result is, that 
they only get the more worthless portion of those superiors to 
serve them. 

There is another objection to the representation of large 
urban constituencies, which does not arise from the action of 
the ochlocracy, but from that of the better class. It is the 
enormous amount of so-called work which their member is 
expected to do. Every constituency in this country possesses a 
certain number of men of high morality and narrow intelli- 
gence, who, being comparatively unemployed, devote them- 
selves to sundry quaint projects of their own devising for 
bettering the spiritual or physical condition of their fellow- 
creatures. Sometimes their aim is to thin the ranks of street- 
walkers by an invitation to weak tea, pious talk, and buttered 
muflins at midnight; sometimes to encourage evangelical 
holiness, by a weekly issue of soup to indigent professors ; 
sometimes, it is to diminish crime by the popularization 
of warm baths. These, and a thousand similar schemes, 
are always struggling on with various destiny within the 
bounds of a large constituency. They are kept floating 
chiefly by the agency of public meetings, lectures, dinners, 
deputations, and the like. At all such gatherings the M.P. 
for the borough is the standing attraction. He is the 
one lion that the promoters of each particular scheme 
generally have to show. Not only, therefore, his sub- 
scription, but his presence and fascinating oratory must 
be at the service of them all. That any one can have 
anything else to do than forward their particular crotchet, 
is an idea that never entered into the head of any world- 
betterer or philanthropist. The member for the borough is 
therefore looked upon as a kind of speaking-machine, who 
may be turned on at any time or place, or upon any subject, 
at the pleasure of any one of the ten or twenty thousand inde- 
pendent electors whom it is the proudest distinction of his life 
to represent. The consequence is, that, except in those cases 
where the seat is simply bought up by overwhelming wealth, 
the metropolitan constituency requires not only an unscru- 

ulous and unfastidious man, but a man who is content to give 

is time rather to their business than to his own. Imposing 
these conditions, they must expect to be served not by those 
who are actuated by patriotism, or even by the higher aspi- 
rations of ambition, but by politicians of a lower type. It 
cannot be said, however, that, in limited numbers, such repre- 
sentatives do any great actual harm; while, as a practical 
refutation of high-flown theories, their value is incalculable. 


AMERICA. 
= difficulty of following the progress of the American 


war increases as the control of the Federal Government 
over the telegraph and the press becomes more complete. The 
people of the North are perhaps proud of the energy and 
originality of rulers who not only suppress disagreeable intel- 
ligence, but from time to time report the capture of Vicksburg 
or the occupation of Richmond. Foreigners who retain some 
interest in the real course of events must be content to draw 
their own inferences from the official narratives of the war. 
When an army, after commencing an offensive campaign, 
returns to its head-quarters in three or four days with its 
numbers diminished by twenty thousand men, the com- 
memoration of its glorious successes is recognised as the 
American equivalent for what Europeans would regard as a 
calamitous defeat. Extravagant vanity, long indulged by 
nations or by individuals, destroys all feelings of dignity or 
self-respect. Hooxer and his admirers appeal to a public 
opinion which is unintelligible in any other country, but they 
cannot be accused of serious misrepresentation. PAROLLES 
scarcely intended to deceive his comrades when he boasted 
of caplitte which they perfectly appreciated. It is less easy 
to judge of the prospects of the contending forces in remoter 
regions. For five months, one of the strongest Federal armies, 
under a General of considerable reputation, has remained idle at 


Murfreesborough, and it is still uncertain whether either the 
Federals or the Confederates are prepared for a summer cam- 
paign in Tennessee. General Banks seems to have done con- 
siderable damage to Southern interests in Louisiana, and he 
is probably now co-operating with Admiral Farracut and 
General Grant in a demonstration either against Vicksburg or 
against Port Hudson. If the Mississippi were once opened, the 
North might perhaps consider the advantage a sufficient compen- 
sation for the numerous reverses of the year. In the meantime, 
the command of the mouth of the Red River seriously interferes 
with the transmission of supplies from Texas. It is not im- 
possible that Vicksburg may fall before the end of May ; but if 
the Confederate commanders can maintain their position for a 
few weeks longer, they are probably safe for the remainder of 
the summer. 


The more sanguine philanthropists who advocate Northern 
interests in England oppose to the prevailing incredulity of 
their neighbours an argument which deserves consideration. 
The Federal armies have, they say, occupied so considerable a 
section of Southern territory that the available white popula- 
tion of the seceding States is scarcely estimated at more than 
three millions. If women and children, aged persons and 
invalids, are deducted, only six or seven hundred thousand 
men of fighting age are left to defend the independence of their 
country. It is admitted that these champions of slavery offer 
some impediment to the restoration of the Union; but the 
amiable partizans of the North calculate that, at the recent rate 
of mortality, they will all be killed in two or three years. 
Such a consummation would, in their opinion, be cheaply pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of double the number of Federal 
soldiers; and of course, as the end approaches, the danger 
and difficulty will rapidly diminish. With the complete 
suppression of the wicked and unnatural rebellion, its authors 
and its instruments will have finally disappeared. The rising 
gencration of the South will be educated in strictly Republican 
principles, and the vacant estates will be divided among the 
meritorious soldiers of the conquering army. The greatest 
danger to which the Confederate States are exposed un- 
doubtedly arises from the comparative scantiness of their 
population. ‘The wasteful and gigantic scale on which the 
war has been conducted by the North renders the proportion 
of the armies to the entire body of inhabitants by no means 
inconsiderable ; and great countries may, in such a contest, be 
exhausted, as the petty Republics of Greece suffered from the 
loss of armies scarcely larger than modern regiments. The 
inability of the skilful Confederate Generals to follow up their 
repeated victories may probably be attributed to the necessity 
of economizing human life. General Lee and General 
JounsToN, even if their characters were as degraded as those of 
Hooker and Port, could not afford to sacrifice twenty thousand 
men without a word of regret or compunction. ‘The South, 
moreover, has no Irish or German immigrants to fill up the 
places of combatants who have fallen in the defence of their 
home and country. The Federal Government is bidding in 
all parts of Europe for recruits, by lavish offers of land to 
settlers, whom it carefully renders lable to the conscription ; 
and the English newspaper organ of the United States has for 
some months strenuously dissuaded emigrants from selecting 
any English colony in preference to the Northern States of 
America. 

On the whole, it seems unlikely that the male population 
of the South will be effectually exterminated. The Federal 
papers assert, after every defeat, that the loss of the enemy has 
been enormous; but victorious troops, fighting defensive 
battles in a friendly country, escape many causes of excessive 
mortality. Before the Confederate armies are finally extermi- 
nated, Mr. Lixcotn will have retired from office, and the 
Democratic party may possibly have recovered sufficient 
courage to oppose some of the more violent Republican 
outrages on the Constitution. The tame politicians who 
acquiesce in the condemnation of Mr. VaLLanpicuam by a 
court-martial, would probably exult in the opportunity, 
when popular opinion had changed, of trying the members 
of the ‘court-martial by a jury. or the present, 
the Democrats, like other American factions, solace them- 
selves by indulging in vituperation of England, as a safer and 
easier proof of patriotism than resistance to unconstitutional 
encroachments. An earlier hope of safety to the doomed 
Confederates is opened in the termination of the period of 
volunteer enlistments. It appears that the soldiers are utterly 
disinclined to persevere in the irksome career of arms. Some 
regiments, in imitation of the famous Pennsylvanians of Bull's 
Run, took the opportunity of retiring from the service on the 
field of Chancellorsville, and by this time it is not impossible 
that the army of the Potomac may be partially dissolved. If 
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the troops under General Grant and General RosencraNnz are 
simultaneously entitled to their discharge, it is not probable 
that military enthusiasm will burn more fiercely on the 
Cumberland, or on the Mississippi, than on the Rappa- 
hannock. When Captain Bosapit expounded his cele- 
brated project for destroying the enemy's army in detail, 
he had not taken into consideration the possibility that 
he might himself in the meantime retire from the service. 
It is not impossible that the conscription may be sufficiently 
effective to fill up the vacant muster-rolls to a considerable 
extent; but raw recruits coming into collision with the 
comparatively veteran troops of the Confederates can only 
meet with disaster. The limited resources of the South 
involve the necessity of retaining the soldiers under their 
colours, and if they are opposed to untrained levies, their 


. well-earned consciousness of superiority will rise into a 


just feeling of contempt. The conscripts, following another 
Pennsylvanian precedent, may not improbably refuse to 
fight when they find themselves in the presence of a dreaded 
enemy. 

The sympathy of England for the Federal cause will 
certainly not be strengthened either by the mad ani- 
mosity of the North against an unoffending neutral, or 
by the project of restoring the Union through the 
death of the Seceders. If it were possible to contribute 
by friendly interference to the termination of the war, 
the Government might tender its good offices to the bel- 
ligerents with universal approval. The mere recognition 
which Mr. Roesvck proposes can scarcely find another sup- 
porter. If it were a simple and final measure, it would be 
useless to the Confederates, while it would supply the North 
with the desired pretext for a quarrel. One of the counts or 
paragraphs of the indictment against Mr. VaALLanpiGHam 
charged him with the expression of an opinion that peace 
might have been advantageously concluded on the occasion of 
the French offer of mediation. If, according to the law now 
administered in the United States, it is criminal to approve 
of mediation on the part of France, it would probably be a 
capital offence to receive an English proposal without an 
insulting answer. It is not worth while to encounter a 
rude repulse when there is no chance of a beneficial result, 
and the recognition of the Southern Government would fur- 
nish a more plausible excuse for irritation than a mere 
proposal of mediation. As long as prudence involves no 
dishonourable concession, it is impossible to guard too care- 
fully against any risk of war. That the Northern Americans 
unanimously affect to attribute to cowardice the sincere desire 
of England for peace, is no reason for wavering in a policy 
which approves itself to every sound and instructed con- 
science. 


THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 


gir H. VERNEY, on the 19th inst., asked the CuanceLtor 
kK of the Excurquer “ whether he could inform the House 
“for what sum the building of the International Exhibition 
“of 1862 could be purchased, with a view to convert a 
“portion of it into a Museum or a Gallery for works of art, or 
“some institution for the encouragement of those objects to 
“which the late Prince Consorr devoted his efforts, and to 
“bear his name?” Mr. Giapstone is reported to have 
replied, “that he was not able to give a positive and final 
“answer to the question.” “In point of fact,” he added, 
“those who are properly interested in the building of 1862 
“are the Commissioners of 1851; and those Commissioners 
“have not yet had an opportunity of arriving at a definite 
“conclusion on the subject. At the same time, their Finance 
“ Committee, who advise them in these matters, have had that 
“ opportunity, and on Thursday the Commissioners will them- 
“selves meet to decide the question. There have been commu- 
“nications with contractors and other parties; and I hope that 
“onthe day the House reassembles I shall be able to make a 
“ statement, or lay on the table some document, that will convey 
“to the House ina distinct manner the views of Her Magesty's 
“Government in reference to this matter. Of course, should 
“ that building be required, it will be applied to such purposes as 
“ those stated generally in the question of my honourable friend. 
“(Hear.)” The country will certainly echo that “ Hear.” 
The announcement is worth attending to. On Thursday, May 21, 
the Commissioners met; and we see by the Court Circular 
that the Conscript Fathers, the Commissioners of 1851, 
who on that occasion received the report of their Finance 
Committee “who advise them in these matters,” were the 
Dukes of Buccievcn and Buckinenam, the Earls Granvitie 
and Dersy, the Lords Portman, Overstoxz, and Tavnroy, 
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Messrs. W. Cowper, Gisson, W. E. Guapstone, 
Rosert Lowe, Sir Avex. SpearMAN, Sir Cuartes Eastiake, 
Sir R. Murcuisoy, Professor Ramsay, and Mr. E. Bowrine 
(Secretary). It is well to put on record the names of those 
Commissioners who are “ properly interested” in the affair. 
And it is now high time to announce, what is a matter of 
no special knowledge, that on the first opportunity the 
CuaNcELLor of the Excuequer will propose a vote for the 
purchase, on the part of the nation, of the Exhibition Building 
of 1862, with the site on which that beautiful structure 
stands, and for the application of the building and site so 
acquired to some purpose tending to the encouragement 
of those objects of art and science, and so on, in the shape 
of Galleries, Museums, or Institutions, to which the late 
Prixce Consort devoted his efforts—whatever all this may 
mean. It is quite possible that the Commissioners of 1851, 
having an unproductive estate on their hands, and the con- 
tractors and owners of the Exhibition Building of 1862, 
having an unsaleable and ruinous structure to dis of, 
may have come down in their price. We were told some 
months ago that the whole affair would be offered asa decided 
bargain, and most likely a ruinous reduction has been sub- 
mitted to since the first price was named. The 100,000/. 
for the rickety old leaking sheds will probably be reduced 
some 20,000/.; and the original estimate of z00,000/. for the 
site, which is said to be worth 250,000/., will most likely be 
considerably lowered in the proposition to be submitted to 
Parliament. That is to say, the Commissioners of 1851, who are 
trusteesand bound to make the most they can of their property, 
will propose to sell it at about half its value in order that the 
country may be blessed with the possession of Captain Fowke’s 
palace. Perhaps also little or nothing will be said about the ad- 
ditional 100,000/., as it was originally calculated, which will be 
required for immediate repairs and decoration ; and very likely 
the countless hundreds of thousands of pounds which will sooner 
or later be wanted for establishing or moving Museums and 
Galleries, and for instituting Institutions, will not even be 
adverted to by the Cuance.tor of the Excnequer. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that by due management and cooking of 
the revised estimate for the immediate outlay, and by pre- 
serving a convenient silence as to what will ultimately 
be wanted, Parliament will not be asked for more than 
a quarter of a million at present for the purchase of the 
Exhibition Buildings. The Government proposal will, we 
dare say, be made pleasant, and the CuanceLtor of the 
Excurequer will task his powers and his economical con- 
sistency in the endeavour to persuade the House of Commons, 
by dwelling on the nation’s unpaid debts to the great interests 
of art and science, and by appealing to the memory of the 
Prince Consort’s virtues, that to commence a course of 
expenditure which opens up the vista of future millions to be 
disbursed in annual charges of maintenance, is the very 
cheapest thing that a country, no longer ignorantly impatient 
of taxation, can undertake. 


And, to say the truth, we are by no means sure that 
Parliament will not submit. First, there is the inconvenient 
fact that we have a surplus in the Exchequer. Many a man 
has been ruined by the unexpected good luck of finding a chance 
balance at his banker's; and what is true of a single house- 
holder is true of a nation. Our superfluous cash burns our 
pockets. Perhaps an opera box, a new house, a new carriage, 
and an extra footman are very often the result of that odd 
three or four hundred pounds which one never thought of 
finding on the credit side of the bankers’ book. And besides 
this inducement to the House of Commons to fool away the 
unlucky balance in Mr. Giapsrone’s hands, it must not be 
forgotten that it is only from independent members that the 
least resistance to this monstrous vote can be looked for. 
The two great political parties are equally compromised. The 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, at whose 
instance the vote will be proposed, comprise the leaders on 
both sides of the House, and the notables generally. We 
would willingly believe that some of the prudent and sound 
economists whose names appear at the meeting of the 21st of 
May must hesitate to defend their share in the Government 
proposition. But the esprit du corps will, it may be feared, 
keep them silent. When Lords Granvitte and Dersy, Mr. 
and Mr. Mr. Mitner Gisson and Sir R. 
Mvrcnison are, from the nature of the case, all on one side, 
patriotism, common sense, common prudence, and common 
justice to the tax-payer will have hard work to offer the show 
of resistance to a scheme so formidably backed. There can 
be no doubt that, in their hearts, one-half of the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1851 are thoroughly ashamed of being made 
parties to this shameful proposition, but we doubt whether 
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they will have the to disavow it. Such heroism is 
not, perhaps, to be expected of politicians. Public indigna- 
tion alone can avert this scandalous job. 

It is superfluous to reiterate the old arguments against 
purchasing Captain Fowke’s building at any price. Wren’s 
famous epitaph can alone chronicle its demerits. If it be 
wanted to know what the Exhibition building is, we can but 
say, Circumspice. Go and view it in its present desolation. 
Only imagine it applied to the uses of the galleries, museums, 
and institutions which Sir H. Verney delights to anticipate. 
Of all the buildings which the art or ignorance of man ever 
constructed, not one could be conceived so thoroughly useless 
for museums and galleries as this wretched structure. A 
museum implies large ranges of unbroken space—a gallery, by 
the very force of the term, implies vast flats of wall. A museum 
demands elastic capabilities, varying according to different 
proportions and elements of technical division and classifica- 
tion—a gallery asks for isolation and repose. In every one of 
these particulars the iron sheds at Brompton fail. The whole 
thing is a monotonous repetition of square cells, and the vistas 
are cut in every direction by the stiff interlacing lines of 
stretchers, struts, and diagonals, bracing and interlocking into 
each other with the sharpest angles and the most distracting 
cross lines. To adapt the present building to the suggested 
purposes would require only to gut the whole structure, and 
to face it, and to level the domes; for we suppose that it is 
not intended to hang water-colour drawings round the glass 
tambour, or to dangle stuffed crocodiles and ostrich’s eggs 
where the sail-cloth was suspended. Even, therefore, if 
museums and galleries were wanted by the nation, the 
Brompton building is eminently unsuited for them. But 
what is meant by museums and galleries? Parliament, 
public opinion, and the Reports of various Commissions have 
decided against removing the National Gallery and the British 
Museum into these shabby suburbs. If it is intended to re- 
move our existing collections—though at present it is prema- 
ture and inconvenient to proclaim the intention—then the 
forthcoming proposition is dishonest as well as absurd, for 
it does not avow its real purpose. Or if what is proposed 
is to buy more pictures, more statues, more specimens, 
- because we have a huge lumber-room empty, swept 
and garnished, this, besides involving reckless extravagance, 
will make us the laughing-stock of Europe. And surely 
the veriest glutton in works of Art, Science, and Industry 
might be satiated by the huge omnium gatherum of things, 
good, bad, and indifferent, which are already collected at 
the very next door to the proposed new galleries and new 
museums. The gentleman who has emerged from the 
humble usefulness of Ferix Summerty to the dignity of C.B., 
and perpetual secretary and superintendent of so many 
departments, and curator of so much art, such encyclo- 

ic science, and such various industry, might be content 
with his honours, his salary, and his mansion, without sighing 
for sixteen acres more of museum to organize and to be paid 
for. Great as is our love for art and science, even art and 
science, like gold, can be bought too dear; and too dear art 
and science certainly are when their sacred names are only 
brought into the market for the benefit of successful adven- 
turers and for the encouragement of jobbery yet unborn. 
Fresh fields and pastures new for our Core to cultivate at the 
cost of a quarter of a million down, and an annual outlay of 
(say) 50,000/. for ever, are luxuries too expensive even for a 
nation with an accidental surplus in’ the Exchequer. It 
is high time to review the whole system of South Kensington, 
and to test its value, not by the statistics of the demi-monde 
of Brompton, who lounge about its gratuitous galleries, but 
by its services to art, and trade, and manufacture—not by 
the evidence of its officers and staff, but by’common sense and 
experience. We much doubt whether any more institutions 
for education in art are wanted. Mechanics’ Institutes have 
degenerated into mere clubs; Schools of Art hardly exist ; 
the Crystal Palace is something between a concert-room 
and a tea garden; and yet the country is to be asked for 
several hundreds of thousands of pounds, just to begin 
with, and to give the first start to another institution, 
whose only purpose will be to supply salaries to lec- 
turers and curators, and to give commissions to col- 
lectors. If this country has got more money than it knows 
what to do with, and if we are in arrears to Art, let us adorn 
what we have got—complete Trafalgar Square, rearrange the 
decorations of Hyde Park Corner, finish those triumphal 
arches, add a quadriga to the Marble Arch, remember the 
Nelson Monument, give a thought and a grant to Westminster 
Abbey, keep our public monuments clean and in good repair. 
And when we have done all this, even Mr. Cowper may find 


' something better for his energies than to push the grant of a 
quarter of a million for another instalment of the Boilers. Or, 
if we wish to do something for Science, the British Museum 
is not so very complete, the Schools of Mines and Geology are 
not so entirely gorged with public money, nor are scientific 
men so liberally rewarded by the State, that we need go out 
| of our way for bubble projects in which to bury our abounding 
gold. Above all things, let us be on our guard against the 
establishment of any Industrial University, or any other 
Laputa of pretence, iedioenian, and jobbery. It will be time 
enough to find berths for scheming artists and speculators in 
science, falsely so called, when the Income-tax is extinct; 
and we hope that Parliament will inform the Government that 
such is the opinion of the tax-payers of England. 

One observation we must make, and we shall make 
| it with the utmost conciseness. If the Prince Consort’s 
‘name is to be introduced as backing the Government 
' proposition, we must pronounce it to be downright cruel 

to his respected memory. There is not the slightest evi- 
_dence that he ever wanted the nation to purchase the Ex- 
hibition Building of 1862, or that he thought it well fitted 
’ for any institution whatever. And this for the best of all 
| reasons—that he did not live to see Captain Fowxe’s iron house 
built or opened. And if it is desired to do dishonour to his 
"great name, or to impair the reverence which is felt for his 
_ memory, such sad results can only be attained by connecting 
| his pretended wishes—wishes which he never expressed or 
_ embodied — with a proposition as recklessly and immodestly 
extravagant as regards the national finances, as it is unblush- 
ingly impudent as regards private ends and selfish interests. 


ITALY. 


| pee could bring before us more vividly how much 
has happened in Italy within a very short space of time 
than the simple fact that the session of the Italian Parliament 
which has just closed began in the lifetime of Cavour. The 
Kune, in his opening address at the beginning of the new session, 
while paying a tribute to Cavour’s memory, and expressing 
simply and forcibly the sorrow with which Italy mourns the 
loss of the statesman to whom she owes her new life, was 
able to point with pride and confidence to the great results 
that have been achieved since he and his Parliament were 
left without a master-mind to guide them. A Royal speech 
only notices general results. It does not weigh one little 
detail against another, and explain away all that captious 
criticism could s against the policy of the Crown. And 
if general results are attended to, and the only legitimate issue 
is raised, and it is asked whether Italy has gone forwards or 
backwards in the last two years, Vicror EmmanveL may well 
be proud of the subjects over whom he rules, and the cause 
to which he has attached himself. Four years ago, Italy had 
no soldiers except the few admirably disciplined troops that 
Piedmont could send into the field, and the levies of volunteers 
into whom Garimatpr had breathed his love of enterprise 
and his intense devotion to his country. Now, Italy has 
at least a quarter of a million of men under arms, 
well trained, knit together by love for their country, 
and sure to do their duty against any enemy, how- 
ever formidable. The country is rapidly growing rich, 
and every day sees new channels of communication opened. A 
railway runs in Middle Italy into the heart of the Apennines, 
and in Northern Italy into the heart of the Alps. Freedom 
has everywhere brought life with it; and the population is 
bursting, as out of a long sleep, into a new and happy exist- 
ence. ‘The finances, certainly, are a subject of deep anxiety. 
Italy, with resources almost boundless, finds it difficult to pay 
her way. But if the difficulty is looked fairly in the face, it 
may be overcome, for the natural wealth of Italy is very great, 
and the recognised public debt is comparatively small. No 
sign could be more hopeful than that the Ministry should 
have advised the Kuve to refer boldly to the financial embar- 
rassment of the country, and have invited the Chamber to 
consider anxiously the best means of escape. It is in this 


_way that the dangers threatening Italy have hitherto been 


overcome. A national army was wanted to ensure inde- 
pendence, and as this want has been publicly recognised, 
the requisite army has been crea’ and now exists 
as the best of guarantees for the independence of Italy. 
Brigandage has been openly deplored and firmly encountered, 
and brigandage is now a social nuisance, rather than the 
fountain of a perpetual political sore. 

Of course it is easy to find fault, and any critic who had 
refused to look at general results, and whose mind was intent 


on minor details, might have lit on many points of successful 
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attack. There are sad sights to see in Italy, and there are signs 
of woe and dismay to listen to in Italy, although so much has 
been done. And if the judgment is once overborne, and a wil- 
lingness is shown to dwell on all that the enemies of Italy have 
to say against her, material for ill-natured gossip is procurable 
in abundance. Lord Henry Lennox knows by this time how 
much it is considered that a hasty, well-meaning, credulous 
Englishman can be got to believe. It is not very creditable to 
the English Parliament that it should be made to hear so 
many perversions of fact as were submitted to it through this 
channel. Lord Henry has been convicted of a much greater 
amount of inaccuracy than could have been expected. A —_ 
slight degree of care would have saved him from suc 
blunders as the alleged interference of the Government with 
the press, and a simple question would have shielded him 
from the triumphant boldness with which he described the 
suppression of the Perseveranza of Milan. But it is only by 
a kind of happy accident that he stumbled into errors where he 
was so easily discredited. He might have told many true 
things of Italy over which the friends of Italy may well 
mourn. The seed of evil sown so steadily for years in 
Naples is still bringing forth its fruit; and if malice asks, not 
how much bad has been cleared away, but how much 
still remains, the account is still a very heavy one. 
But, in Italy, the mistake made by Lord Henry 
Lennox could not easily be repeated. The Italians know 
what Naples was, and what it is. They can remember 
the rule of the Bourbons, and can estimate all that was to 
be done and that has been done. The Kine spoke as if the 
Government were succeeding in the South as well as in the 
North, and no one who understands Italy can quarrel with 
what he says. 

It is some time since Victor EmmanveL took any pro- 
minent part in public business, and the opening of the present 
Session seemed to have recalled to the mind of Italy how much 
she owes to her Sovereign. All observers of Italian affairs 
agree as to the greatness of the service which the Kine has 
rendered the country. Vicror EMMANUEL is not a clever man or 
a great man. He has no political genius, nor any deep policy, 
nor any very high tastes. He is simply a blunt, coarse, jovial, 
brave man. But he has qualities which are invaluable to 
Italy at present. His strong love of enterprise, his brilliant 

courage, his fondness for every active exercise furnish 
a model which at once stimulates and delights a population so 
long accustomed to indolence as that of Italy. It is a great 
gain to a young army that its head should have the precise 
qualities which a private soldier ought to have. The Kine can 
endure every hardship, and is content with any fare. He 
loves the reality and the stern excitement, and not the 
trappings and parade of war. He is affectionate, loyal, and 
true. Having once determined that if he were sovereign of 
Italy, the Italy over which he reigned should be free, and 
having accepted without reserve the system of Par- 
liamentary government, he has never wavered in his 
choice, and has done patiently and faithfully all that he 
could to build up the fabric of political liberty. Nor 
is it possible that he should have passed the last three or 
four years without having often had to sacrifice his personal 
wishes and to do much that was painful and even repulsive to 
him. But having Ministers about him legally appointed in 
the ordinary course of Parliamentary government, he has given 
them fair play, and has never stood between them and the 
nation. Italy has recognised his sincerity as well as his 
courage; and although he is by no means a model Sovereign, 
yet the Italians are reasonably jealous of the honour of a Kina 
who has identified his fortunes with those of his country, and 
has always been upright and singleminded. There is nothing 
which Italians resent so much as anything like an attack on 
Victor Emmanvet, and no political sentiment is stronger in 
Italy than that of gratitude and a rough affection to the Head 
of the House of Savoy. 


A spirit of cheerful confidence breathed through the Krna’s 
speech. There was no boasting, no rash defiance, no empty 
assertion of imaginary rights. The country is being taught 
to be patient, and to expect that patience will bring with it 
all that Italy longs for. ‘Time, and peace, and steady govern- 
ment will do all for Italy that can be done. Obviously, her 
position keeps getting gradually better, and if financial 
embarrassment is avoided there is no saying how soon the 
aims so dear to Italian hearts may be attained. The first 
political necessity of the country is tranquillity in the South, 
and the Kine was able to announce that a great step had been 
gained towards restoring peace and prosperity to Naples. 
The French are apparently tired of bearing the odium 
which attaches to their connivance at the issuing of bands of 


brigands from the Roman territories. They have been 
brought to see that as the brigandage has produced no 
decisive political effect, and as its history is perfectly known, 
they incur the shame of befriending robbers and cut-throats 
without any corresponding advantage. No one can doubt 
that if the French General in command at Rome received 
positive instructions to suppress brigandage and to let no 
more bands of marauders sally forth from the territories of 
the Porg, there would soon be no more brigands in Naples 
than there are in Lombardy. They are quite free to act as 
they please, for they alone rule at Rome, and they certainly 
would not leave to the Pontifical troops the execution of any 
project. on the success of which they were really bent. 
Whether Italy is nearer getting Rome than she was, is a 
much larger and obscurer question. But it is to be observed 
that, much as has been said in France about the identification 
of the interests of Frauce with those of the Papacy, 
yet no one, even in the heat of an election contest, tries to 
make capital out of this. The opponents of the Government, 
who refer in terms of open condemnation to the Mexican ex- 
pedition, and seem confident that popular sympathy is with 
them when they do so, are silent about Rome, and do not 
seem to feel any security in attacking, on behalf of the Church, 
a Government which has certainly kept the Pore on his 
throne, but has done so in a manner that has made zealous 
Catholics shudder. There is no sign of any deep feeling in 
France about the Pops, and so it is probable that, if Italy goes 
on quietly winning respect and taking a considerable place in 
the councils of Europe, France may in time leave Italy to 
bring about an arrangement with the Papacy that may 
satisfy the Italians, and, perhaps, turn out tolerably well for 
the Papacy itself. 


POLAND. 

N intelligent English writer, really and ostensibly 
devoted to Russia, has recently attempted to stem the 
general current of sympathy for Poland. It is perfectly fair 
that both sides of the question should be fully considered, and 
that an enthusiasm which is naturally not always well 
informed should be subjected to critical examination. The Con- 
tinental advocates of Russian interests have long been in the 
habit of urging the same arguments and apologies which are 
now produced for the information of Englishmen. They 
maintain that the bulk of the Polish population has, from time 
immemorial, been oppressed, not by a foreign conqueror, 
but by the indigenous aristocracy which has organized the 
present insurrection. The peasantry, they say, is by some 
ethnologists supposed to belong to the Russian branch of the 
Slavonic race, and its total indifference to the demand for 
independence proves that the malcontents form but 4 minority 
in their own country. The institution of serfdom has at last 
been boldly assailed by ALexanper II.; and, according to 
the Russian version, the landowners have risen, not against 
oppression, but against the decrees which are to liberate 
their dependents. It might seem to follow that the suc- 
cessive partitions of Poland have been dictated by a wise 
benevolence, and probably the acts of CaTHaRmNeE are still 
admired and applauded by Russian pamphleteers when they 
address their own countrymen. To gain the ear of Western 
Europe, however, and especially of England, it is necessary 
to speak of the measures of 1772 and 1793 in conventional 
terms of censure. It is sufficient for the purpose to assert 
that the only hope of Poland is now to be found in the pro- 
tective benevolence of Russia. The relaxation of the tyranny 
of NicHoxas, the appointment of Poles to the chief provincial 
offices, and, above all, the project of emancipation, are cited 
as proofs of the Imperial goodness and of Polish perversity ; 
nor is it forgotten that the author of the conscription, which 
it is not convenient openly to defend, was himself a Pole of 

influence and ability. 

Perhaps a few theoretical politicians may be puzzled by 
objections which have a certain show of colour from remote 
or recent history. It is true that the old Polish Govern- 
ment was intolerably bad, that the franchises of the Republic 
belonged to the nobility alone, and that the peasants retain 
the selfishness and disaffection of a servile population. 
Appeals to numerical majorities are forcible instruments 
of delusion. -If the democrats of France and England could 
be convinced that the Russians are the friends of the Polish 
people, they might acquiesce in the ruin of the aristocracy 
which keeps alive the very existence of the nation. For- 
tunately, popular feeling, if it is not uniformly amenable to 
reason, possesses the corresponding merit of being compara- 
tively impervious to sophistry. To the great body of 
Englishmen, Poland is simply a victim of robbery and of 
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tyranny, engaged in a just and sacred struggle with a usurping 
and alien Government. A sound instinct teaches that political 
and social differences are, in a revolutionary crisis, to be kept 
subordinate to the national cause. The beneficent institutions 
which were found not incompatible with the project of kid- 
napping the flower of the Polish youth are scarcely likely to 
receive a dispassionate or favourable examination; nor is the 
present a fitting time for curious inquiry into the origin or the 
social rank of the heroic champions of national independence. 
Poland is truly represented, not by the stunted boors who watch 
the conflict from afar, but by the gentry, the farm servants, the 
students, and the artisans, who keep a mighty army at bay 
without resources and almost without arms. Even the mys- 
terious Committee which issues its commands from the citadel 
of Russian power at Warsaw impresses the general imagination 
by its formidable influence. It is possible that a popular 
judgment may be fundamentally erroneous, but when it is 
substantially right it offers a robust and wholesome resistance 
to ingenious quibbles. Englishmen are perfectly aware that 

. there is always something to be said for a wrongful cause, and 
that the most stubborn facts in skilful hands acquire a con- 
venient suppleness. If they are not at leisure to investigate 
the history of the present condition of Poland, they know that 
the insurgents are fighting against heavy odds, for a cause 
which can scarcely be identical with the maintenance or 
revival of serfdom. Those who inquire a little farther 
reasonably suspect the Russian version of events, and 
they are wholly indifferent to ethnological deductions. 
It was scarcely for the benefit of the community, and for the 
advance of civilization, that the Cossacks cut down the inhabi- 
tants of Warsaw during religious processions. The conscrip- 
tion, even if it had proceeded from the wisest and kindest 
of Governments, was nevertheless an atrocious act. 


It is utterly false that the insurgent leaders are opposing the 
complete emancipation of the peasantry. The Russian autho- 
rities have delayed the concession of freedom on the part of 
the landowners for the express purpose of reserving to them- 
selves the credit of the inevitable boon. It is absurd to repre- 
sent the rising of Poland as an effort to restore the institutions 
of the eighteenth century. Long after the partition, predial 
servitude existed in almost every country of the Continent, 
and it has only yesterday been abolished in Russia. It never 


a new feeling of animosity has sprung up between Poland 
and Russia, and the experiment of reconciliation has 
failed when it was tried under more favourable conditions. 
Observing the inextricable difficulty of the question, some 
political speculators have hit upon the happy device of a new 
partition. Eastern Galicia is to be given to Russia in 
exchange for a part of the Kingdom of Poland, and the 
remainder of the Northern provinces is to fall to the share of 
Prussia: The project, though it will not be seriously pro- 
posed, illustrates the unsound and tem nature of the 
present distribution of territory. It would not be too much 
to say that no Government has a moral right to the allegiance 
of subjects whom it is willing to cast off in consideration of 
an adequate equivalent. The new partition, if for no other 
reason, would be impracticable, because it would require the 
consent of Europe. 


THE TWO GENERAL ORDERS. 


HE difference which from the first was observable in 

the style of the Presidents of the rival sections in 
America appears to extend in fuil force to their subordinates. 
If anything, the contrast is more violent in the Generals than 
in the Presidents. Mr. Lincoty’s confused grammar and 
blundering metaphors compared unfavourably enough with 
the scholarlike ease of Mr. Davis’s composition ; and in all 
his troubles, he has shown nothing of that calm impertur- 
bable confidence in a holy cause which distinguished the 
address of the Southern Prestpent after the disasters which 
followed the surrender of Fort Donnelson. Yet Mr. Lin- 
COLN’s manifestoes were the composition of an honest man, en- 
dowed with at least a certain amount of self-respect. They are 
utterly unworthy to be mentioned in the same breath with the 
literary effort with which General Hooker has just astounded 
the world. Richly as the Northern armies are provided with 
professors in the art of impudent braggadocio, there is 
probably not one of them besides “ fighting Joe” who would 
have conceived the bright idea of complimenting his army 
just halted from a secret midnight flight after three bl 
defeats, upon “ the celerity and secresy of their movements,” 
or who would have informed them that, by running back 
across the river to avoid another battle, “the army had given 


occurred to CaTHARINE and her accomplices that, in tyrannizing 
over the Polish gentry, they were raising the condition of the | 


“ renewed evidence of its confidence in itself.” There is 
something inimitably fine in the bold language in which he 


people. As little was it their wish to improve the anarchical | announces the determination of his soldiers “ to decline battle 
Constitution which they, on the contrary, expressly and |“ whenever their interest or honour may command it,” as 
officiously guaranteed. Polish patriots, although they were too | if that of 
late to avert the danger, were nevertheless engaged in the im regard to which General Lee was likely to make an 
of 8 when the ex was attempt to force their inclinations. So long as declining battle 
aeary “ s runnin it i bable that the Confederates 
violently terminated by the usurping foreigner. The leaders | g iflline thei 
of the present day have, as the Russians well know, not the will give them every facility for fulfilling their magnanimous 
smallest intention of reviving the tumultuous Diet with its | resolution, and, ill even 
elective King. The more moderate of their number would n extraneous impulse from behind. ere 1s something, too, 
have been willing even to accept the dynasty of Romanorr, if that is worthy of admiration in the “new laurels” which the 
their country had been restored to its integral and independent is said > former 
existence. | Like the Hungarians of 1848, they have antici- | ac out o aurels grow 
pated the insidious liberality of the enemy by promising to all aving ong es, 
classes complete immunity from social oppression, and a due F enemy in his entrenchments, and, wherever the 4 ‘ought, 
share in the control of the Government. In every sense | “ inflicted heavier blows than those they received.” The 
they are the rightful agents of that part of the population last assertion is strictly untrue, and, sif it had been true, 
which is still too degraded to value the welfare or the honour | Would have made their hasty flight only more inexcusable 


of the nation. In such a country as Poland, the opinion of , 
the towns is properly respected as the expression of the | 
national desires. The enthusiastic sympathy for the insur- , 
rection which prevails in Cracow might of itself confute the | 
misrepresentations of Russian partisans. 

Unfortunately, the hopefulness of the Polish struggle is by | 
no means proportionate to its justice. ,The well-devised | 
atrocity of the first and second partitions still guarantees the | 
principal offender against the effective opposition of Prussia | 
and Austria. England is far off, and the policy of France is 
doubtful. The announcement that the three Powers which | 
profess good-will to the Poles were inclined to act in concert, | 
was equivalent to a declaration that no serious resistance | 
would be offered to Russia. England is determined henceforth 
to abstain from all needless wars, and Austria necessarily 
stops short of measures which might invalidate the title to 
Galicia. It is possible that, after all, France may act alone, 
for the sake of obtaining an-indemnity at the expense of. 
Prussia; but, on the whole, it seems probable that Russia will 
be unopposed, and it may be feared that against the enormous 
armies of the Empire the insurgents will be powerless. 
If the revolt is suppressed, the Emperor ALEXANDER may 
perhaps express or feel a disposition to remedy some of the 
administrative evils which have been found intolerable; but | 


still. The other achievements, “of making long marches 
“and crossing rivers,” have probably never before in the 
history of the world been made the subjects of a commanding 
officer's felicitations, especially when they ended in a mid- 
night flight. Bat the finest touch of all is the sentimental 
reflection—“ The events of the last week may well cause the 
“heart of every officer and soldier of the army to swell with 
“ pride.” To address such a congratulation to an army which, 
after having been told that the enemy’s forces were its “ legiti- 
mate property,” was again and again beaten and cut to pieces by 
those forces, and was ultimately obliged to creep back across the 
Rappahannock in the darkness of a stormy night, strewing the 
bridges over which it passed with twigs, lest the rebel army 


which was its “ property” should hear the footsteps of its 


owners running away —to tell such a tale to such an army 
betokens a Quixotism of impudence which leaves the imagi- 
nary creations of FatstaFr, and Bosapit deep in the 
shade. To be the most reckless and shameless braggart on 
the American Continent is a great distinction, and General 
Hooker appears to have fully earned it. 

If a foil had been needed to set off his merits, General 
Lee’s modest, concise, straightforward announcement of 
his victory is the best that could have been devised. 
The difference between the two is at first sight not 
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very easy to account for. The men who, as Confederates, 
are so simple and dignified in their language, were officials of 
the old United States in its most braggart days. The sudden 
transference of all the defects that marked the compositions of 
the old administration, from the party that was in power to 
the party that was not, is somewhat of an enigma. On both 
sides, the language is presumably selected according to the 
known predilections of those to whom it is addressed. It is 
difficult to understand why the South should have been 80 
tolerant of brag formerly, and is apparently so impatient of it 
now. Something of the difference must probably be imputed 
to the different weight with which the hardships of war have 
fallen upon the two contending parties. Bombast and real 
self-sacrifice are scarcely compatible. The realities of a war 
of independence come hes too closely to those who wage 
it to suffer them to be patient of official flattery. They know 
they must face the worst, whatever it may be; and they refuse 
to endure in addition the uncertainties which mistrust en- 
genders. 

But this literary contrast between the productions of their 
chiefs indicates another more important difference between 
the two Confederacies. It shows that the war-spirit is in- 
stinctive in the one, and to a great extent artificial in the 
other. In the South, men are fighting for all that makes life 
worth having. If they yield, their soil will be taken from 
them ; they will be themselves slaughtered or exiled, or, at 
least, reduced to beggary, and their wives and daughters will 
be placed at the disposition of a soldiery to whose brutality it 
would be hard to find a parallel. A people with such a pro- 
spect before them do not need to have their valour fed upon 
artificial victories. No news, however bad, is likely to shake 
their resolve. The worst that can happen to them in the 
field, while they sustain the contest, is a light matter compared 
to what would happen to them in their own homes as soon as the 
contest was given up. The Northerners, on the other hand, fight- 
ing, not for independence, but for empire, have no such motives 
to teach them to endure. They are pursuing a sentiment— 
an ambitious dream. If it should fail, life will be very nearly 
as enjoyable as it was before. They can return to the wor- 
ship of the dollar with a zest scarcely abated by the reflection 
that their old Southern customers are not so easily fleeced as 
heretofore. It is hardly to be expected of them that they 
will be able to sustain their enthusiasm in the face of avowed 
disaster. Matters must be softened to them, defeats must be 
explained away, the prospects of projected movements painted 
to them in the fairest colours. If they were allowed to see 
the disastrous history of their own efforts as it unfolds itself, 
and to recognise the marvellous incompetence of the soldiers 
and lawyers who rule them, they might shrink from offering, 
to a cause which is not one of self-preservation, a yet larger 
sacrifice of blood and wealth. 

Perhaps, however, the truest explanation of General 
Hooxer’s mendacious bragging is that he, like every other 
public man in the Northern States, is on a canvass all the time. 
There is scarcely one of them but has an eye to the next 
Presidential election, and therefore every public document 
they issue is tainted with the coarse dishonesty which in 
England we are accustomed to associate with electioneering 

hes. General M‘CLeLian’s “ strategic movements,” and 
General Hooxer’s “new laurels” are merely audacious at- 
tempts to disguise reverses which, in their naked deformity, 
might damage a Presidential canvass; and they trust to the 
fact, well known to all who have to deal with popular assem- 
blages, that first impressions, even if afterwards demonstrated 
to be false, retain their hold with a tenacity which is not 
easily overcome. The Confederates are, in this respect, favoured 
by their very troubles. There is nothing at present in the 
President's chair at Richmond to excite any extravagant 
ambition. Their leaders consequently can afford to be honest. 
They are under no temptation to conciliate an unreflecting 
mob by mendacious boasts. ‘They address themselves, there- 
fore, solely to the educated opinion to which al] men pay regard ; 
and i: that is satisfied, they are content. 


THE PIETY OF CRIMINALS. 

HERE is scarcely any psychological phenomenon more curious 
than the frequent association of great crime with some sort 

of religious feeling. Of course, there are brutal and hardened men 
who have shaken off all fear both of this world and the next, and 
others who have no notion that what we call crime is anything very 
wrong. An Irishman, for example, who shoots a man from behind 
a hedge for a sovereign has, perhaps, no more compunction than a 
Turk who marries a second wife. Murder and polygamy, according 
to certain rules and within certain limits, are part of the customs 
of the countries in which they live. There is no feeling in such 


men which has anything in common with religious feeling. They 
are only acting in the way of business. Nor is the sham religious 
excitement got out of adroit prisoners by enthusiastic and tacile 
chaplains or philanthropists at all wonderful. There, vee 
the criminal is doing a bit of business, But what is we 
worth examining is, that among those who are not professional 
criminals, but who commit some one great crime, or combine 
a series of crimes with the occupations of everyday life, there is 
often a proneness to connect religion in some = with their crime ; 
and they not unfrequently have a religious life going on by the 
side of their crime, as if they were two men accidentally joined. 
This is not h isy. Of all vices, hypocrisy, in the sense in which 
the word is generally used, is the rarest. It is commonly taken 
to mean the conscious simulation of piety in order to conceal 
wickedness. This is not the sense in which it is used in the New 
Testament. There it means the honest clinging to the letter of 
religion when the spirit is dead. And this is one of the very 
commonest failings of men. But the conscious simulation of 
piety is very rare. Most people who take any trouble about 
religion at all have some genuine religious feeling; and the re- 
ligious thoughts on which criminals dwell are those which arise 
naturally in their hearts. This possibility of the union of religion 
and crime in the soul is one of the most frightful burdens of 
humanity, when the soul in which it is found is of a profound 
and sensitive nature, and in all cases it is astonishing and in- 
structive. 

In the narratives of foreign trials which Mr. Senior has lately 
published, some curious instances may be found to illustrate the 
extraordi shapes which the os of criminals sometimes 
assumes. Those who have read the book will easily recall to 
their minds the story of the priest Riembauer. He had been a 
remarkably diligent, clever, studious youth, and gained honours of 
every kind. But after his vows of celibacy were taken, he felt the 
force of a temptation that was too strong for him, and formed a con- 
nexion with a woman of low rank. After a time, she importuned 
him for money, and to get rid of her he killed her. Years after- 
wards, this murder was discovered, and he was arrested. After the 
usual amount of quiet torturing customary in Germany, he confessed, 
and he gave his version of the whole proceeding. Among other 
thin, e explained his moral state, and made especial reference 
to the teaching. of a certain Jesuit, named Sattler, who has 
enlightened Bavaria with a certain treatise on Christian Ethics 
in six large volumes. In this work Sattler laid down the 
principle that “ it is lawful to deprive another of life if that be the 
only means of preserving honour and reputation. For honour is 
more valuable than life, and if it be lawful to protect one’s life by 
destroying an assailant, it must obviously be lawful to use similar 
means to protect one’s honour.” Riembauer thought over this 
doctrine, and attached some weight to it; but when the time came 
for him to decide whether he thought most of his honour or of 
another person’s life, he felt in a very curious way with regard to 
Sattler and his ethical discovery. As he says, when describing 
the act of murder, “ Perplexity tor the present, and terror for the 
future, horror at the necessity of acting on Sattler’s principle, and 
inability to tind any other means of extrication, so confused me that 
I hardly knew what I was about.” He treats Sattler’s principle as 
if it had a sort of existence of its own and drove him forward. He 
is horrified at having to act as Sattler recommends, and yet he does 
so act; and he evidently derived some kind of comfort from thinking 
that his case came within a rule in the correctness of which he 
did not believe. This is a strange moral complication. He sincerely 
thought Sattler’s principle very ingenious, but he also knew 
perfectly well that there was a flaw in it. Yet when he was 
tempted to take advantage of Sattler’s ingenuity, he did so. If 
stated plainly, his course of action was this—he saw Sattler was 
wrong, but when he wanted to commit a murder, he treated 
Sattler’s principle as a thing independent of himself, to which he 
was reluctantly obliged to make a concession. This confession 
— to us to throw much light on the mental state in which 

igion is compatible with crime. For the criminal was, in this 
case, able to have two distinct lines of morality. He had a self 
that saw through Sattler, and a self that was obliged, as it were, 
to let Sattler score a point against him. This double moral 
existence was a reality in him, and no one who reads the narra- 
tive can suppose that he was merely pretending to be under the 
influence of Sattler’s teaching. It is much in the same way that 
religion has an indisputable hold of many minds that yet do not 
shrink from great crimes. They have a religious and also a cri- 
minal consciousness which they never lose. 

But there is also another kind of the piety of criminals, which is 
found in minds of a much lower type. Sometimes criminals, from 
brutal ignorance, from total want af reflection, and from the habit of 
hearing all human life spoken of in religious language and with 
reference to the guidance of Providence, come really to confuse 
what they do with what God does. Their petty objects and aims 
are the wishes of God, and whatever they a so is supposed to be 
inspired by Heaven. Not that they have any theory about this 
world and the next, or see themselves as the of any 
special revelation or as agents in a divine system. They are not 
fanatics—they are merely incapable of seeing in religion something 
that is superior to them, and distinct from them and their thoughts. 
Mr. Senior tells the story of a Holsteiner named Ramcke who 
tried in the dead of the night to murder a poor woman 
who lived near him, and to whom he was bound to pay an annuity. 
He set fire to her house, and then went in, killed her child, and 
began hacking her to pieces, and this is his own account cf his 
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performance :—“TI cannot tell why I set fire to the house, except that 
God ordered me. God ordained that I should come to Halstenbeck. 
I am a thoroughly kind man—perhaps hot—but it soon goes off, 
and Lam kind again. I did itinaheat. I did not intend to do it 
with the hatchet, but with a cord. God willed that I should kill 
the mother and the child with the hatchet; it was a much greater 
wickedness; the cord would have given her less pain.” Perhaps 
it would be absurd to speak of this man as having any approach to 

iety ; but, at the same time, there is no reason to Sry that 

e was consciously affecting to ascribe to the will of God 
what he knew came from his own wickedness. He was not 
pretending. It came natural to him to describe any action 
of a more important kind than usual as being directed by 
God. Where a man more accustomed to accuracy of thought and 
language would have said that he felt a strong impulse, or was 
seized with a sudden desire, this brutal German clodhopper said 
he was prompted by God. Much of the piety of criminals is 
substantially of the same sort. They cannot look at religion and 
God as apart from themseives. Criminals like Riembauer have a 
religious self and a criminal self always melting into each other, 
but never lost in each other. Criminals like cke have no 
such double existence. Their minds have all the simplicity of 
gross barbarism, and their religion becomes merely a kind of mode 
in which they regard and speak of their own acts. It would be 
very rash to say that these two are the only types of criminals 


who mix up piety or the language of piety with their crime; but . 


we may safely say that they are among the most prominent and 
the most instructive. 

Criminals who do not belong to the criminal class by profession 
are merely people for the most part just like their neighbours, but 
who are more susceptible of temptation, and are not capable of 
restraining themselves. Every one placed in the range of tempta- 
tion, and of a character not unusually strong, is on the brink of 
crime. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance to know what it 
is that keeps from crime. Religious principle will keep from 
crime, of course ; but religious principle implies a habit of mind 

obtained by great, constant, and successful effort. But most people 
who, in quiet times, may reasonably be thought to have lates 
rinciple, show, when great trials come, either that they have, like 
Rie uer, two lives, the religious and the natural, going on side 
by side in them, or else that, like Ramcke, they have merely taught 
emselves to clothe their own actions and wishes in religious 
phraseology. And a clear perception of the relations of piety or 
pious language to crime will greatly modify our views of the mode 
in which criminals are to be treated. Much of the piety of de- 
tected criminals, during the term of punishment, is purely hypo- 
critical. The criminal is paid so much in the way of comfort to 
use certain phrases, and he uses them. He learns to talk religion 
in order to get better things to eat, or to get sooner out of prison, 
just as, if he were a clever rogue, he might learn French in 
order to forge a French bill of exchange. But it would be very 
harsh and unreasonable to suppose that all the penitence of 
criminals is insincere. Their penitence may be as sincere—that is, 
as little feigned consciously—as their piety or pious language was 
in the days of free action. A criminal of the Riembauer type finds 
himself in prison; he is withdrawn from the range of tempta- 
tion; he is depressed, sad, and meditative; his religious life 
begins to make itself felt more strongly, and for the time over- 
powers his natural life. A criminal of the Rameke type wants to 
please his jailers; he wants to get comfort anda shortened time of 
Jmprisonment; and he puts his new wishes into the religious 
hraseology in which he clothed his old ones. But if they were 
Tet out, , faa might easily find himself again under the 
painful necessity of adopti Sattler’s principle, and Ramcke 
might again fee] that the good God ordained he should set fire to 
his neighbour's house, and use a hatchet where his own kind heart 
suggested that a cord would be preferable. This does not at all 
show that no effort should be e to improve criminals. It is 
better that they should go aronap the prison style of reformation 
than that they should go through none. But it shows that society 
may make itself very comfortable about punishing them, and 
need have no scruple in making such excellent creatures a 
very disagreeable existence as a warning to others. 


THE LANDESGEMEINDE OF URI. 


HE time when most English travellers visit Switzerland was 
certainly not chosen with the view of studying the local 
institutions of the country. The Federal Councils, indeed, com- 
monly sit in July, and may therefore be seen by those who om 
through Berne in that month. At the same time, we should like 
very much to have a report of the proportion of English visitors 
to Berne who ever trouble themselves to think whether there 
be such a thing as a Federal Council at all. But the place to see 
what is most purely and distinctly Swiss—that to which no other 
land can supply a parallel—must not be looked for in Berne or 
Ziirich, or any other of the greater Cantons. Nor must it be 
looked for at any of the times most familiar to summer tourists 
and Righi-climbers. The Federal Council and the Councils of the 
great Cantons are representative assemblies, and all representative 
assemblies must have many features in common. If a man wishes 
to see a political sight wholly different from anything which can 
be seen anywhere else, he must betake himself to the smaller 
Cantons in the months of April and May. Let him go, for 
instance, to Altdorf, in the Canton of Uri, on the first Sunday in 


May. He will there see something utterly unlike all that he has 
ever seen before, but something which, if he had gone there a 
thousand years ago, he would probably have seen in essential 
the same form in which he may see it now. These s 
Cantons are the oldest and purest Republics in the world, 
and they are most probably the oldest Governments in Europe. 
Their institutions are strictly immemorial. They can be traced 
back as far as the people can be traced back at all. When the 
mountaineers established their freedom against Austria in the 
fourteenth century, the struggle was not for the acquisition of 
anything new, but for the retention of what even then was ancient. 
There is, in fact, every reason to believe that these Cantons have 
simply preserved the immemorial constitution of all the Teutonic 
tribes, which ev: here else has been improved or perverted into 
something else. It is in Uri, Unterwalden, and the other purely 
democratic Cantons, that we must look for the truest representa- 

e Wo m vere eople have a vi R= 
rent meaning in Uri from what they Re aN ew York. we New 
York they are, after all, metaphors; in Uri they are literal truths, 
In a representative constitution, even of the most unrestricted 
kind, the legal powers of the people can, after all, be only indirectly 
exercised. They elect the law-makers, but they do not themselves 
make the law. But,in Uri, Démos is really sovereign, without 
any figure of speech at all. In the Landesgemeinde, the Popular 
Assembly, the ‘x«Anoia of the Canton, every male citizen of the 
age of twenty has a vote. And a vote in Uri does not mean 
merely a voice in the election of representative legislators, or even 
of executive magistrates. The Paedenpeantie e is a primary 
assembly ; the people itself makes the laws, as well as chooses 
those who are to inister them. It is a sovereign body, know- 
ing, in its own proper walk, no superior on earth. While the 
nominal rights of the Empire the Landesgemeinde of Uri 
knew no superior but Cesar. It is now absolutely independent in 
all matters within its own province —that is, in all matters which 
the existing Federal Constitution does not expressly entrust to the 
Federal power. 

Uri, then, and the other Cantons which retain the same primeval 
constitution, are far more democratic than the most democratic 
State in America. But the democracy is of a very different kind. 
The one is old, the other is new; the one is traditional, the other is 
theoretical. In Uri, Conservatism and Democracy mean the same 
thing. The innovator, the revolutionist, would be he who should 
propose to introduce monarchy, or aristocracy, or democracy of the 
stereotyped kind. Such a democracy is consistent with all those 
traditional feelings—reverence for antiquity, respect for law and 
authority— which are sometimes thought to be inconsistent with 
democracy in its newer and more vivacious forms. Of all places 
in the world, a small rural democracy of this kind is that in which 
ancient beliefs and feelings are most reverently cherished, and 
where the wisdom of our forefathers is most devoutly worshipped. 
Where all power is legally in the hands of the people, there is 
less likelihood or pretext for any illegal action on their 
Where, once in the year, the whole nation acts the part of a 
Parliament, it has the less excuse for ever acting the part of a 
mob during the interval. And this sort of democracy is not 
inconsistent with a large influence on the part of a sort of natural 
aristocracy. In so small a community, capacities, Fuhigkeiten, are, 
as our informant—himself a Senator of the Republic—told us, but 
few. Offices are unpaid, or very slenderly paid (the Landammann 
or Chief Magistrate receives 300 francs a-year), so that they are 
not sought after by needy adventurers, such as those who have 
made the name of “ politician ” a by-word in some other common- 
wealths. The magistracies fall naturally into the hands of such 
men of birth, substance, or education as the little republic con- 
tains. Re-election is the rule rather than the exception. This is 
aristocracy, in the true sense of the word, as distinguished from 
its counterfeit, oligarchy. Magistrates elected for a year by the 
people, and responsible at the end of that year to the people 
cannot venture to act otherwise than as the people’s nat 
leaders, having no wishes or feelings different from theirs. Aris- 
totle remarked long ago on the happy union of aristocracy and 
democracy in those commonwealths where all power was vested 
in the people, where all men had equal rights and were equally 
eligible to every office, but where, through the smallness of the 
community and the unpaid nature of the offices, they commonly 
fell to the lot of the natural chiefs of the commonwealth, Such a 
tempered and modified democracy seems to have been retained, for 
more centuries than one can count, among the simple moun- 
taineers of Uri. 

Such a democracy as this is quite consistent with all external 
respect for authority, and with that love of external show and 
ceremony which, in a moderate degree, is always useful and 
healthy, but which modern democracy is generally anxious to get 
rid of. The men of Uri would have no sympathy at all with those 
English corporations which welcomed the era of Municipal Reform 
ty selling their maces and stripping their aldermen of their gowns. 

he democrat of the city often thinks it his highest boast that he 
is as good a man as the chief magistrate of his State. The 
democrat of the mountains, like an old Roman plebeian, will have 
no chief magistrate but one of his own choosing, but when he has 
chosen him, he is as ready as the old Roman plebeian to give him 
lictors to march before him, and to uncover to him as he passes 
by. procession of the Landesgemeinde is a 
surrounded with as much pomp and ceremony as the little com- 


munity of Uri can supply. At eleven o'clock on the first Sunday 
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in May, the wy Fm and its magistrates assemble in the 
square of Altdorf, the capital of that small State. Let not 
British scrupulousness be offended at the day and hour. Thesimple 
piety of the mountains believes that the better the day the better 
the deed, and the early habits of the people allow of every reli- 
-_ duty being performed some hours Before insular Protestantism 

inks of leaving its pillow. Some time before the appointed hour, 

ups of citizens may be seen gathered 


ther, a ntly engaged 
in earnest discussion of the atlairs of the Republic. But all is 
perfectly quiet and orderly; there is not a sight or a sound to 
which the most scrupulous could object. As the hour draws 
nearer, things begin to get more lively. The little army of the 
Canton marches up wee array, the band playing as it 
through the streets, and takes up its position on the square. With 
what different feelings does one look upon them from the instru- 
ments of selfish ambition at which one shudders in the streets of 
ye town in France! These are the descendants of the men who 
fought at Mo and at Sempach ; they are the grandsons of 
the men who died upon their mountains when the sham democrats 
of Paris came to bind t the yoke of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
upon a people more free, more equal, and more fraternal than 
emselves. And now the one stain on their glory is wiped away. 
Their strength and courage can never again be sold to prop the 
thrones of 7 despots; the bayonets on which we look can 
never again be levelled in any cause but the cause of freedom. 
And above the crowd we see sights which must thrill to the heart 
of every man capable of a generous emotion—sights which us 
back to times as glorious as those of Marathon and Platea. There 
floats the banner of Uri, the mighty bull which has waved over so 
many fields of glory. There, borne on the shoulders of men in a 
strange ancient costume, are the huge horns at whose blast so 
many tyrants have trembled —horns which seem to show that 
bulls as well as men were vaster in the old heroic times. Un- 
happily—per the only point in which the ceremony could 
be improved—they are only carried, and not blown; the musical 
ee of the proceedings is left wholly to instruments of a modern 
ind, Still it is something to look on such relics, even though it is 
not allowed to hear them; and, while looking on them, it is hard 
to stifle the hope that they may live yet to sound the death-note 
of a baser tyranny than that of Austria or Burgundy. At last the 
magistrates arrive on handsome and well-caparisoned horses. The 
Landammann, a man of commanding stature and presence, with a 
cocked hat and a sword by his side, seems as though he had been 
chosen, like King Saul, as the goodliest man among his people. 
The other dignitaries of the State, also mounted, gather around 
him, and the procession sets forth. First go the soldiers, with the 
great horns in front, and the banner of the bull's head, floati 
over their ranks. Then come the mounted istrates, preced 
by six lictors or Beuteln on foot, clad in long cloaks, which, like the 
garments of the musicians, are half black, half yellow, the colours 
of the Canton. After them, in such order as it pleases, goes the 
Sovereign People of Uri, to the place where it is to exercise its 
——— powers. For the mountain democracy does not meet in 
any building, or in any place within the compass of a town, even 
so small a town as Altdorf. With the old Teutonic feeling which 
looked on a town as a prison, the Démos of Uri pitches his Pnyx 
under no meaner canopy than the sky, and within no meaner w 
than the natural ram of his own land. The place of meeting 
is at Bézlingen, about two miles from Altdorf, a green meadow in 
a valley hemmed in by glorious mountains, a pine forest rising 
above the assembly on one side, and rocky and snow-clad peaks on 
the other. There the Sovereign on, take their places, like the 
judges in Homer, izpg ivi eixk\w—not, however, upon smooth stones, 
ut on rough planks somewhat hastily put together. Men in the 
common dress of European gentlemen are mixed up with priests in 
clerical dress and with men in the t costume of Uri, diversified 
by the ancient garb of the officials, and by a few Franciscan friars 
in the brown habit and venerable beards of their order. A table 
and two chairs in the middle of the ring are set apart for the Land- 
ammann and the Secretary of State. After a short time given to 
silent prayer, the proceedings open with a speech from the 
Landammann ; and as that dignitary, in addressing the Sovereign 
People, necessarily takes off his hat, he is kindly shielded against 
sun-stroke by an attendant with an umbrella. 

We can hardly be expected to report at length speeches uttered in 
the — German of the country ; but it was evident that both 
the Landammann and all the other public speakers really knew how 
to speak. Every man spoke out clearly and vigorously —a gift 
which must be greatly promoted by the habit of addressing a real 
deliberative assembly in the open air; and every man was listened 
to with a degree of attention which is not always to be got, either 
in the House of Commons or in a Court of Quarter Sessions. There 
was no interruption, no disorder of any kind. The assembly 
of about twelve hundred citizens was a multitude indeed; but it 
was anything but a mob. Nothing could be more strictly orderly 
than the whole thing. Everything was carried on with perfect 
gravity, except when once or twice a plank gave way, and a few 
citizens fell off from their unsafe rostra. The Parliamen law 
of Uri is evidently well understood, and the exact course of pro- 
ceedi is in Homeric fashion, by proclamations 
through the voice of a herald. When the opening speech of the 
President was over, the report of the Secretary followed, much as 
at an archeological meeting — a report, we may add, of the most 
exemplary shortness. Then came the real business of the day—the 
work of — for the sovereign commonwealth of Uri. 
Polished Cabinets and Parliaments elsewhere may smile to 


learn that the one question which agitated the mountain 
Republic was neither a Reform Bill, nor an Income-tax, 
nor Corn-laws, nor the Eastern question, nor the Polish question, 
nor the Roman question. The one complication in Uri which 
needed a solution, was the Dance Question, the Tanzfrage. As 
the law stood, dancing at the Carnival had to stop at nine in the 
evening. But now a motion was made in due form to extend the 
lawful hours of pastime till midnight. In Uri, a law can be 
changed only on the proposal of seven citizens of seven different 
families, forming what is called a Siebengeschlecht, The seven 
innovators stood in a row, some of them peasants, but headed by 
an orator in broad-cloth, who spoke vigorously on behalf of die 
Jjunge Leute. Other speakers followed—some for, some — the 
motion. The opposition was headed by one of the secular clergy, 
the commissary, we believe, of the Bishop of Chur, who, though 
speaking on the unpopular side, was listened to with the most 
respectful attention, all hats being taken off while he spoke. At 
last the votes had to be taken. Thrice did the assembly hold up 
its hands for and against, and thrice did the presiding Landam- 
mann find himself unable to decide whether the ayes or the noes 
had it. At last the House had to divide and be counted, which 
was done with exemplary order, and the tellers at last announced 
the result as being, for the motion, 671 ; against it, 582—we give 
the exact numbers on the authority of the Sch Zeitung, the 
daily journal of the neighbouring Canton. Thus it will for the 
future be lawfal for the young folk of Uri to dance at the Carnival 
even until midnight. This done, the official year of the magistrates 
came to an end ; the Landammanh left his post of dignity, and took 
his seat as a private citizen in the circle. Thus the Republic was 
for a few minutes left without a head. But a unanimous vote soon 
recalled both him and his brethven in office to their several charges. 
Elections of representatives to the Federal Councils then followed, 
and the whole business of the day being accomplished, the —— 
People and the leaders of its choice went back to Altdorf in the 
same state and order in which they came. 

Such was the Landesgemeinde of Uri. It is not hard to 

at a Sovereign Republic which numbers less than 15,000 so 

It is not hard to laugh at a people whose one subject of discussion 
is, whether they shall dance for three hours longer or not. But 
any such laughter would be very shallow and out of place. A 
people, if only of 15,000 souls, has a right to be free and happy 
after the fashion in which its forefathers have been free and happy 
for so many ages. And happy, indeed, is the land where there is 
so little division or discontent that, in an Assembly in which 
every man has a vote, no subject of dispute can be found except 
the hours of dancing. And the evident habit of fair discussion, 
of hearing both sides and taking a vote, without tumult or inter- 
ruption of any kind, would surely fit the people of Uri for the 
discussion of graver matters, if they should be so unlucky as ever 
to have any to discuss. Throughout the whole day, the assembled 
people exhibited a pattern of orderly debate which any delibera- 
tive body in the world might be proud to follow. And it must be 
remembered that the question, though a trivial, was an exciting 
one, and many speakers spoke right in the teeth of popular 
feeling. Yet there was no cry of “turn him out,” no interrup- 
tion of any sort. The Landesgemeinde is a very numerous Parlia- 
ment, but it is essentially a Parliament, and nota mob. In fact, 
if there is any fault to be found, it would be that Démos did not 
make noise enough. A little more shouting at the carrying of a 
— measure and the re-election of a popular magistrate would 

ave seemed more natural to an lish ear. 

The Constitution of Uri is one which could not be safely trans- 
lanted elsewhere, but it is one which it would be sad indeed to 
isturb in a land where it is strictly immemorial. The old 

Teutonic custom of Moots and Things, the origin of all our 
deliberative assemblies from the parish vestry upwards, has here, 
through peculiar circumstances, been preserved and strengthened 
in course of time. The assembly of a very small district, instead 
of sinking into a mere county, or rather parish, has contrived to 
win and to keep the rank of a Sovereign State. And long may it 
keep it still! The two blots on its escutcheon are wiped out. The 
freemen of Uri are now freed from the di of bearing an 
oppressive rule over helpless subjects on the other side of Mount 
St. Gotthard. And the vile system of military capitulations is 
done away with by the present Federal Constitution. If any 
Swiss now sells himself out to foreign service, he sins as directly 

inst the laws of his country as an Englishman who does the 
tike. The people of Uri cannot expect again to make a figure in 
history; they must be content to obscure, but they need be 
none the less free and happy for their obscurity. And they are 
never likely to be so free or so happy in any other way as if they 
are allowed to seek for freedom and happiness aher their own 
fashion. It would be a bad day indeed when any man should go 
and preach political theories of any kind tothe old conservative demo- 
cracy. Every real Conservative and every real Liberal will alike 
wish to preserve a State which so wonderfully realizes the political 
ideal of both parties. He must have a cold heart indeed who 
cannot join in the spirit-stirring cry with which some of the 
spectators de from the native soil of European freedom— 
“ Uri’s Stier fiir eber !” 


INFANT LOYALTY AND ITS USES. 
O* the 19th of March last, a Mr. Horatio N. Goulty—whom we 
take, from the internal evidence afforded by his writings, to be 
a Dissenting attorney, or something of the sort—addressed a note to 
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General Knollys, requesting permission to offer to the Princess of 
Wales “a copy of the Holy Scriptures with a reading-desk,” from 
“the Sunday-school children of England.” Of course the letter 
was sent to the wrong person. People of this sort instinctively 
make mistakes in such matters, and seem to think it rather a mark of 
spirituality than otherwise to know nothing of the ordinary rules 
at are known and observed by everybody else. General Knollys, 
hewever, handed on the document to Lord Harris, who in due 
time returned an answer. Lord Harris may be pardoned if he is 
not wholly “ up” in affairs of the kind, and therefore he saw no 
obvious absurdity in Mr. Goulty’s constituting himself the repre- 
sentative of the Sunday scholars of England—a body, again, of 
whom he probably knew little more than that he occasionally met 
batches of them on his way to church. So he sent a civil answer, as 
a matter of course, and probably thought no more about the 
matter—beyond, perhaps, being @ little puzzled at the queer notion 
of giving the Princess a + tary Bere or wondering why, if they 
did the thing at all, they did not do it out-and-out, and send a pulpit 
for the Prince along with it. We venture to say that it never 
entered his head that the note was only a new variation of an old 
story—reckoning chickens before oe are hatched. It did not 
occur to him to suppose that the Bible and reading-desk were, at 
the time, purely creatures of the Goulty imagination, and that, in 
making the offer, Mr. Goulty was simply acting “in faith ”—had 
not the remotest notion of making anything move than an offer i 
posse, but had a vague glimmering of some possible honour and 
glory to surround the name of Goulty in connexion with the 
echieyement. It was impossible to suspect him of the impertinence 
of making a proposition to certain Royal personages which might, 
for aught he knew, turn out 2 practical hoax after all. However, 
Mr. Goulty’s embryo Bible was accepted, and he set to work 
to raise the uisite funds. A circular on pink-tinted 
peper was despatched at once “To the Superintendents of —— 
Sunday Schools,” probably with the most catholic liberality, 
telling them that “a suggestion has been made ‘omar to say by 
whoin) that the Sunday-school children throughout Great Britain 
should have an opportunity of testifying their loyalty and love to 
the Prince of Wales and his bride,” and gaining a little social 
distinction for Mr.Goulty by the way. Perhaps he was of opinion 
(and we quite agree with him) that the “ Committee” dodge for 
schemes of this sort is pretty well worked to death; or perhaps 
he was greedy and wanted to have all the honour and glory to 
himself; or perhaps nobody would join him in the enterprise. 
So he contented himself with the assertion that “the following 
propel ” had “met with the most cordial approbation ”—from 
iimself and as many other persons as the imagination of the 
superintendent might suppose to be implied in half a sheet of 
pink letter-paper and some formal-looking documents in blue ink, 
addressed from “ the Offices, Union Street, Brighton.” 

The device itselfis by no means an unattractive one to the pecu- 
liar mind and taste with which our Dissenting brethren are chroni- 
cally afflicted. Each of the children is to subscribe the favourite one 
pene towards the Bible—we beg pardon, the “ copy of the Holy 

viptures” is the correct thing—and the infantme enthusiasm 
is tickled with the promise that an “illuminated manuscript 
e(dress from the scholars” is to accompany the offering. Only think 
of that! An address, as even the most puerile intellect understands, 
fairly implies the signatures of the addressers. Who knows whether 
dear little Matilda Jane Anna and precocious little Tommy may not 
go al. their lives an inch higher on the strength of the conviction 
that their interesting names are enshrined somewhere in the 
Princess’s own Bible-box, and may, some rainy afternoon or other, 
sam under her august eyes, or even be pronounced by her august 
ips?’ We rather fear that Mr. Goulty has been practising a little 
junocent reservation here, and that, when the addvess comes to be 
prepared, the only name that will fall in for any illumination will 
be the unromantic one of Goulty. Next, the teachers come in for 
their bonne bouche. For the small charge of sixpence, they may have 
ithe satisfaction of contributing an infinitesimal bit of rosewood or 
gold towards the purchase of a “ Reading-desi and casket for the 
Dible.” Either, however, the teachers are not of so much im- 
portance as the taught, or perhaps they are likely to see through 
the delusive intimation of personal and nominal glorification more 
clearly than the infant mind can be expected to do, or else 
they are presumably superior to sublunary considerations and 
earthly vanities. Anyhow, no hope is held out to them 
of individual emblazonment; only “a list’ of the schools 
which unite in the presentation” is to go with the casket. 
There is an odd sort of inverse ratio observable in Mr. Goulty’s 
attentions, modelled apparently on the graduated civility of the 
railway porter. “ Tickets, please, gentlemen,” “tickets, gentle- 
nrcn,” and then, tickets.” The children ave allured by 
pase illumination in an address; the teachers are ‘‘ invited” to 
iclp; but the poor superintendent is to have nothing at all for 
lis pains, beyond the satisfaction of adorning his schoolroom with 
‘a photograph of the Bible and desk,” in the very problematical 
event, uot quite grammatically indicated, that “the funds should 
allow.” Or rather, he is to be spptiooeely snubbed by the way, and 
taught to know his place. e have heard an Independent con- 
giezation described as an assembly in which everybody is 
iadependent except the minister, and the same view appears 
to be taken of Independent schools by those who ought to know 
the most about them. Mr. Horatio N. Goulty accordingly 
proceeds : — 

I have great pleasure in asking your concurrence in this proposal { which, 


iux anything that appears, is that of the writer alone}, aud request that you 


will bring the subject before your teachers and scholars, and forward, at 
your earliest convenience, the result of your appeal. You will please to fill 
up the enclosed paper, and return with a Post Ditice order or cheque, payable 
to the Manager, at your earliest convenience. 


The grammar here, if not the sentiment, is entirely original. A 
direction for due crossing of the cheques is added, that no ungodly 
manager of anything else may have a chance of poaching on 
Mr. Goulty’s preserves; and an air of official authority is given to 
the thing by engraving the Prince of Wales's feathers at the top, 
and ing Lord Harris’s letter, headed by a feeble imitation of 
the Royal arms, at the bottom of the precious document. All this 
may be just the thing to impress the poor superintendent with an 
adequate sense of the prodigious importance of the manager of this 
notable project. He ought to know best what sort of material he 
has to work upon, and we should be very far from venturing to 
offer advice to a person so entirely up to the level of the average 
Dissenting understanding; but we think he has made a little 
mistake here. It is a pardonable one enough. He has only been 
copying rather too closely a circular issued a few months ago on 
a somewhat kindred subject, and signed “St. Albans,” which 
brought a much more promising scheme than his own to condign 
and speedy grief. > pepe of this sort, the volunteer method 
is decidedly more su ul than the dragooning one; and even a 
superintendent of the schools that sit under Brother Stiggins at 
the Brick-lane Zoar may possibly have a little self-respect left. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. Let Mr. Goulty 
eschew the ill example of Dukes, whose begging-letters are not on 
all occasions remarkable for good grammar or good manners. 

We were nearly forgetting, however, to do justice to this 
gentleman’s talents as an artistic designer; and, in truth, we had 
no idea that symbolism had made such way among the brethren 
as it yaa to have done—though the reading-desk notion is 
somewhat encouraging. He gives us, so far as words can give ~~ 
“an outline of the proposed design for the Bible and desk,” 
here it is in extenso:— 

The covers of the Bible to have on each of them five medallions of white 
ivory, carved in relief—the subjects to be representations of scenes taken 
from a. These medallions to be set in gold mountings, and the inter- 
vals filled with pierced gold, having a background of crimson or purple 
velvet. The clasps to be of the finest gold, and to be in two noe ah om is, 
secured to the covers on either side, and to open in the middle—each pair 
united by a band, having a fastening in the centre, which will secure the two 
clasps at once. Immediately under this centre fastening, there is to be set a 
single pearl, emblematic of the “ hidden treasure ” found only when the book 
is open. The edges of the leaves to be brilliantly illuminated, and the fly 
leaves emblazoned. 

The book-markers to be five in number, made of Coventry ribbon expressly 
for this work, and, as far as practicable, by those engaged in Sunday Schools. 
The designs will be copyright, and the manufacturers are under an engage- 
ment not to make or issue any further markers from these desi without 
the special permission of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. The 
markers to have gold terminals set bar 2 seas or stones. 

The reading-desk to be so constr as to close over the Bible when 
required, and form a casket to protect it, as well as a stand to support it ; to 
be of carved woods, with gold mountings, hinges, handles, key, &c. 


The construction of the reading-desk is quite beyond us; but 
what can be more felicitous than all the rest? “The clasps to 
be in two pairs.” The Prince and Princess have, by some happy 
coincidence, two pairs of hands between them, and little dears 
who believe that the Queen always wears a crown on her 
head may be sure that new-married couples are always claspi 
them. ‘Then, “each pair united by a band”—a true lover's 
knot of course—so ingeniously devised as to “secure the two 
clasps at once.” Then again, what “ tastiness” in the “ed 


of the leaves brilliantly illuminated,” just like a haberdasher’s — 


shop, or Mr. Goulty’s offices at the Wedding! What a fine flavour 
of aristocratic exclusiveness about the “ copyright” markers, and 
the binding down the unfortunate Coventry manufacturers to 
forego what really might turn out to be a profitable branch of 
business; and their “terminals” too—vulgar people call them 
ends—how superior! Above all, what unction in the “single 
pearl, found only when the Book is open,” and the couple 
of words of Scripture, set, as pearls ought to be, in the 
middle of the spiritual sentiment! We once heard a preacher 
exhort his congregation to “labour diligently in the field of the 
word, and dig thereout the pearl of great price ;” and, adhering to 
the popular prejudice that pearls come out of oysters, we irreve- 
rently thought him a puzzle-headed fellow for his pains. We had 
no notion until now that the “hidden treasure” is a pearl, after 
all, that pearls really do grow in fields, and that the operation he 
recommended is not so silly as we fancied. We much desiderate 
the ‘ subjects” of the five pairs of medallions, Mr. Goulty’s pro- 
found knowledge of his Bible ought to enable him to come out 
strong in this department. We do not venture to make sug- 
gestions of our own in prevanee of so distinguished an ope- 
rator; but we cannot help thinking that, if the centre one 
could be made to bring out in somewhat striking relief Solo- 
mon’s notion of “braying a fool in a mortar” — introducing a 
likeness of the projector of the scheme in its proper place — the 
device would be uncommonly appropriate. Finally, looking at 
the matter for the moment from the Nonconformist point of view, 
we have our doubts about all this purple and gold. Frip 
and gewgaws, and all that sort of thing, ought to be left to Bisbors 
and iste lished Churches. Brass would be much cheaper, and, on 
the whole, far more symbolic. 

We almost fear that this gentleman's scheme has hitherto 
turned out a failure—that the gold is yet unbought, thet the pearl 
yet slumbers unconscious in its original oyster, aud that, in | 
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flagrant violation of Dissenting principles, the Bible in ques- 
tion is at present all Apocrypha. Perhaps the superintendents 
have rum restive, or steitly the school children do not see 
the amusement of foregoing some hundredweights of lollipo: 
and a millennium of stomach-aches, all for the honour nd 
ory of Mr. Goulty. At least so we conclude from discovering 
that, after 2 couple of months’ touting, the good man has 
et to the expense of a Clergy List, and is now going through 
t alphabetically. He has already got as far as i Q and X 
must not be affronted if they have not yet been ‘favoured 
with a letter. Their twn will come safe enough. The clergy 
are probably in no need of advice on the subject. None of 
them are at all likely to be guilty of the incivility of present- 
ing such 2 document to the superintendents (vulgarly called 
masters and mistresses) of their schools; which latter, Mr. 
Goulty may not be aware, ave mostly Day-schools — the Dissenters 
generally leaving this, the expensive part of the work of edu- 
cation, to the clergy, and confining themselves to the less onerous 
and more agreeable department of Sunday proselytism. Most of 
them probably recollect also, if they happen to remember the 
name of Goulty at all, that a Brighton preacher of that name 
earned some notoriety a few years ago among the Binneys, Mialls, 
and Liberation Society oracles of the time; and Mr. Goulty’s 
name will carry to them considerably less weight with it than 
pure anonymousness would have done. In any case, they gene- 
rally expect suggestions of this kind to come from some more 
accredited source than the offices of an insignificant person in 
the back street of a country town. A Bible having been already 
parm ae! presented from the Cambridge University Press, they 
possibly think that any inferior presentation of the sort would be a 
poem of snobbish intrusiveness ; and we are quite of their opinion. 
f they should, any of them, further think that this queer bit of 
pushing [orn ges requires some appropriate punishment, we 
apprehend that it can hardly be inflicted so effectually as by 
passive silence. The cost of canvassing the Clergy List in this 
manner, we believe, amounts to about 240/. By the time he has 
id it, Mr. Horatio N. Goulty will probably have learnt, if not 
tter manners, at all events more discretion. 


STONEWALL JACKSON 


‘To commonplaces of history have been ransacked to find a 
, lel for that distinguished officer whose loss has turned 
the triumph of Chancellorsville into a day of mourning throughout 
the Confederate States. It may be doubted whether the saying 
which valued Stonewall Jackson at thirty thousand men has 
been rightly attributed to President Lincoln, because it has been 
said before of other great captains, and it is a wise saying; 
and wisdom, whether original or selected, is not in Mr. Lincoln's 
way. Thomas Jefferson Jackson was born some thirty-eight years 
ago, not among the first Virginian families, but of a respectable stock 
ranking among the smaller landed proprietors. His family, though 
not possessing the bluest blood of that aristocratic State, might 
represent the squire-yeoman class which a few generations back was 
to be found in our own shires. His education was completed at 
West Point, the great seminary of the American army; and he 
served, as a very young man, in the Mexican war of 1847, the 
practice ground in which the few military men in the service of 
the late United States who have seen actual warfare won their 
spurs, Life, and its duties and cares, gave him another trainin 

ground. He has been twice married, and has visited England, 
where it is said that he was especially struck with York 
Minster and its services, and with the picturesque aspect 
of the English cathedrals in general. After he left the regular 
army, he continued conversant with military affairs, as head of 
that Military College which Virginia founded for her own youth, 
who went there as to 2 sort of a university, and without the 
intention of serving professionally. So trained, it is no wonder 
that Virginian gentlemen made soldiers. It was from this 
honourable position that the secession of his State recalled 
Jackson to active service. He seems to have combined 
—what is scarcely conceivable among ourselves—the personal pro- 
fession of an austere puritanical religion with that traditional 


reverence for the past and that high aristocratic feeling which | 


is the characteristic of the cavalier. As to his religion, it 
must be remembered that Presbyterianism is inherited and 
traditional across the Atlantic. If we are to look for his- 
torical precedents for his striking character, few present them- 
selves in the shape of an exact parallel. He combined the 


eae and the religious elements. 


man in defence of their homes, and families, and liberties; and 
there is so much haze spread over the biography of the Colonel, 
whose “conversion” occurred late in his career, that few lives 


have less in common than those of Gardner and Jackson. | 


Bayard has equalled Jackson’s chivalrous nature. Philip Sidney, in 
his fate and in his personal character, presents points of resem- 
blance. The blameless and melancholy Falkland preceded him 
as the model hero of a civil strife. 
strange and stirring page of history in which the secular and 
sacred annals mix in a confused but picturesque stream — the 
story of the first and greatest of the Maccabees — that Stonewall 
Jackson has been most fully anticipated. But Jackson was more 
fortunate, at least in one respect, the vood and great Judas 


the Maccabee. Like Judas, Jackson in his last field “took with 
him all the hardy men, and discomfited the right wing” of the 
enemy; but it was when the flower of the Jewish army had 
abandoned their valiant general, after the pattern of the braves 
of New York, that Judas fell deserted and defeated. The modern 
Maccabee, felix opportunitate mortis, died in the very arms of 
victory, and, as it is reported, from the effects of a random shot 
from fs own men. But the spirit of the two patient leaders is the 
same, and if not the words— though perhaps he appropriated even 
these —yet certainly the temper and the religious contidence were 
reproduced which in those old days exclaimed :— 

It is no hard matter for many to be shut up in the hands of a few; and 
with the God of heaven it is all one to deliver with a great multitude, or a 
small company ; for the victory of battle standeth not in the multitute of 
an host, but strength cometh from Heaven. They come against us in tanh 

ride and iniquity to destroy us, and our wives and children, and to spoil us; 
bat we fight for our lives and our laws. Wherefore the Lord himeelf will 
overthrow them before our face ; and as for you, be ye not afraid of them. 


It is curious, as illustrating the difficulty which even con- 
iy ae | history sometimes presents in assigning the facts 
on which popular names are founded, that two accounts are 

iven of the origin of the famous and characteristic non: de guerre 
y which “Stonewall” Jackson will descend to posterity. One 
story represents Colonel Jackson as drawing up his regiment close 
to a stone wall, and exhorting them to stand as firm as that 
defence. Another, and the authentic version, attributes the surname 
to the circumstance that when, in some anxiety about a particular 
corps at Bull Run, the General in command — Bee, of Coorgia, 
who fell in that fight—inquired what Jackson was doing, he was 
answered by his aide that “that fine fellow was as firm as a stone 
wall.” It is immaterial to decide for what reason the name was 
given, for, after all, it only describes half the man. General Jack- 
son’s powers of endurance were certainly equalled by his dash and 
daring. Less than two years fill up his public life, and not 
much more than twelve months complete the cycle of his leading 
victories; but he compressed into the narrow space of two cam- 

igns as many triumphs as have distinguished the long mili- 
tary life of several famous captains. Although not the General- 
in-Chief of an army, not a few of his successes were won in 
an independent command, and as many as six great victories are 
attributed to Jackson. His prowess at Bull Run contributed much 
to that victory; but it was in the Shenandoah Valley, where 
he defeated General Banks, that he first came into the foremost 
rank of fame. When M‘Clellan marched on Richmond, Jackson 
covered the capital; and in the battles of the Chickahominy 
he mainly contributed to force the best of the Northera 
generals, “‘for strategic reasons,” to retreat out of the York 
River Peninsula. Jackson spoiled the braggart Pope’s cam- 

ign in North Virginia by his forced march through the 
Blue Mountains, to the enemy’s rear. In the Confederate 
invasion of Maryland, the only substantial success was won b 
Jackson’s capture of Harper’s Ferry, which he managed with suc 
speed and completeness as to be able to assist at the indecisive 
action of Antietam, which but for his presence might have been 
M‘Clellan’s solitary victory, as it was undoubtedly his mast credit- 
able feat of arms, inasmuch as he was merely kept at bay b 
Lee, at the head of half the number of men which he himse 
commanded. At the bloody battle of Fredericksburg, and on the 
equally terrible field of Chancellorsville, the t of honour, 
danger, and victory were Jackson’s; and Burnside and the in- 
judicious Hooker have filled up the long catalogue of Northern 
Generals who have found brag, and bluster, and incapacity, and 
mercenary hordes to fail them in presence of men fighting 
on their own soil, and for their own homes. It is easy, though as 
useless on one side as on the other, to conjecture what Stonewall 
Jackson might have been, had he been in a first commander's 
place. Possibly, his place was as a lieutenant. An early and 
glorious death has debarred him from taking rank with those 
great generals among whom history will place Lee; but in the 
second class of distinguished soldiers no more honourable name 
than that of Stonewall Jackson has been recorded in modern times. 

What, after all, recommends the Southern cause to English 
— is the contrast presented by the personal character of 
the representative men on either side of this miserable war. 


Havelock and Colonel | 
ardner were religious men; but the former had not the glorious | 
destiny of leading an enthusiastic band of patriots, rising as one — 


ut it is, perhaps, in that | 


No doubt, there are higher reasons which compel us to take no 
isan views of this contest. Politically ing, our true atti- 
tude is a resolute impartiality ; but, on the lower ground of personal 
| likings, we are not surprised at the growth of a public opinion 
‘in favour of the general character of the men of the South. 
Measuring them, man against man, the difference is most striking. 
President Davis is a religious man, and has actually received 
confirmation at the hands of his Bishop since the Secession. 
General Lee is a consistent member of the iscopalian 
| Church. Longstreet and Johnston are men of decided religions 
practice. General Beauregard is of an old Catholic and Canadian 
stock, General Polk has put on epaulettes over the episcopal 
rochet, and, as far as this doubtful testimony to his patriotism 

s, it may at least be scored off against the tongue-valiant 
eroism of the Reverend Beechers and Cheevers of the North. 
The inveterate joker who rules at the White House will pair off 
with the austere President of the South; and the “ beast 
| Butler,” the braggart Pope, the contemptible Hooker, and 
| the seditious Fremont are compared, not without results on 
| English opinion, with the Southern Generals. This com- 
| parison t Whatever our judgment of the polities of 
the war may be, we cannot help measuring the self-denial, and the 
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sufferings, and the patriotism of the women of the South with such | an 
an unsexed yirago as the ap hag who has lately been hired | though she were nothing else to him but a rather ugly old woman, 
to preach extermination on a New York platform. Nor are we | with a large development of skirt and head-dress. But the great 
insensible to the reality and the charms of domestic virtues and | sign that an elder son is still enjoying the bliss of youthful ignorance 
personal kindliness. English hearts are struck by the commonplace is the ease and composure with which he practises the manly 
et characteristic tale of Stonewall Jackson oflering to share his accomplishment of flirting. He will plunge into a family of 
with the English officer who visited the Confederate camp, and, | maiden daughters, if pheasants should lead him there, without a 
with his own hands, drying his guest’s wet clothes. Weare almost | tinge of fear. He will sit by a young lady at dinner, if chance 
as familiar with the personal pepoiene of the hero of Chancellors- should thrust him into such a position, and his appetite will 
ville, with his noticeable blue eyes and the thin determined never be blunted by a thought upon the dangers that surround 
lines of his face, as with our own Clydes and Inglises. We dwell | him. Nay, he will devote himself to her all the evening, 
with pleasure on the little marks of the man’s kindly manner , will bank with her at the round game, and turn over her leaves 
and thoughtful, generous care of strangers. We like his calmness, at the pianoforte; and at the end of it all, he will hand a candle 
his sobriety, his gentleness, his a: Jackson’s religion seems to her mother, without a suspicion that those maternal eyes are 
to have been as fervent as Havelock’s, and though so strong, already glancing at him that question about “Intentions” which 
there is no evidence that it was intrusive. The readers of Walter | in a few days will send him a scared and breathless fugitive from 
Scott will remember that in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, and, the hall-door. Very different is the bearing of the elder son who 
indeed, in Marlborough’s campaigns, it was the rule for the chap- has learnt wisdom in the bitter school of experience. He no 
lain to read prayers to the regiments before going into action. It | longer ventures bp 5 into danger. Afterascore of hairbreadth 
is possible that some memory of this practice, like a good many escapes, like the partri ages in November, he is decidedly wild. 
py old and religious traditions, may survive in Virginia. But | He is mentally scarred all over with the wounds he has received. 
though we have had a picture of Stonewall Jackson wrestling in Good-natured friends have confided to him more than once that 
secret prayer, and of his streaming eyes and clasped hands, as minute Lady So-and-So is saying all over London that “he has behaved 
as that of Balfour of Burley, it must not be forgotten that infamously ;” and his manner shows that he is no longer insen- 
his devotions were not done that they might be seen of men, and sible to the constructions which may be placed on the ordinary 
that his religious exercises and his hard life were personal to  politenesses which are only practised with impunity by younger 
himself. It is possible that, had he been less abstemious, his | sons. Something of his former self still remains to him as long as 
constitution might have rallied against the shock of amputation. only married women are in the room. He speaks and laughs at 
His religion, though it may not be our religion, was not in- his ease, sits down wherever he is inclined, and does not 
consistent with charity, gentleness, and courtesy; and the vic- shrink even from a téte-d-téte. But the moment the form of a 
torious general who is a high-minded gentleman, a consistent 
Christian, and whose popularity is universal among his men, is 
not, after all, a very common character. The military profession 
wants such bright and rare reliefs; and we will venture to say 


d np fe her invitations, and will of her to his friends as 
h 


marriageable female darkens the doorway, a cloud comes over 
him. he can, he flees from the open plain by the fire, and 
hides himself in distant corners or behind impregnable writing 
tables. If he cannot make his escape to a place of security, 
that throughout England, and even among the better spirits of he throws himself upon the defensive by making hard love 
the Fi sdaale, there is a general share in that “deep grief” with to the nearest married lady, or by taking a sudden but absorbing 
which the South may well mourn the death of Lieut.-General interest in the agricultural prospects of a country neighbour. 
Jackson. There is something of a national sympathy with those , Sometimes hard fate forces him to sit through a whole meal next 
simple and touching words with which General Lee records “ the to the object of his terrors, and then it is very pretty to watch his 
daring, skill, and energy of this great and soldier,” and | = and maidenly embarrassment. He is evidently puzzling him- 
asks his comrades “while they mourn his death, to feel that self the whole time how to draw the narrow and imperceptible 
his spirit lives, and will inspire the whole army with his in- line which, in the case of elder sons, separates rudeness from 
domitable courage and unshaken confidence in God as their hope _ love-making. He is calculating how many observations upon the 
and strength.” ; Weather it will be safe to make, and whether he can dare to 
desert that innocent subject of criticism without exposing him- 
‘. self to the risk of being supposed to have “ behaved infamously ” 
HEIR HUNTING. six months hence. His manner becomes very like that of a 
‘pee sufferings which people who have anything that can | witness who has been put forward to prove an alibi, and is under- 
und 


be dunned out of them by importunity are condemned to | going a severe cross-examination. At last, of course, he attains to 
ergo at the hands of those who are impudent enough to dunthem, | a wonderful dexterity in the use of a glacial politeness, in which 
have long been the subject of general commiseration. The system nothing matrimonial can be scented even by the keenest dowager 
of Competitive Examination is believed to owe its origin chiefly nose. It is not all elder sons, however, who attain to this conver- 
to the anxiety of statesmen to rid themselves of the intolerable sational agility. Many are taken in the process of learning how 
throng of applicants who were gathered round them by the hopes | to elude their pursuers. In spite of all his care, many a one finds 
of patronage. The Mendicity Society owes its existence to the | himself at last undergoing that dreaded interview in which the 
absolute necessity of providing some protection against the swarm | dexterous dowager drives in her last harpoon, by telling him in a 
of beggars whom the merest rumour will draw round any man who | broken voice, from behind her pocket-handkerchief, that she fears 
has had the weakness to be guilty of an act of benevolence. Itissaid | her dear daughter’s peace of mind is gone for ever. Conscious of 
that a distinguished philanthropist, who has had the misfortune to | their weakness, the elder sons seldom run too close to anee, 
make his name famous by an act of singular munificence, has been | They prefer to flock together out of its reach. Just as a shoal of 
fairly driven into a foreign country by the levée of piteous cases herrings indicates the neighbourhood of a dog-fish, and as the 
that has taken to assembling round his street door. There are | terror among the small birds betrays the presence of a hawk in 
better-dressed beggars also, who do not beg less valiantly, though | the air above, so, if you see a number of elder sons congregated at 
it is for other thin, The great tens who have the reputation | one end of a breakfast or luncheon table, you may be quite sure 
of giving agreeable or splendid parties are severe sufferers | there is a young lady at the other. 
from the imperturbable assurance with which those who are | After a time, this phase, too, in the elder son’s career poate 
labouring up the lower rounds of the fashionable ladder petition | away. ‘The dowagers whose toils he has constantly eluded give 
for a card. But of all the sufferers of this kind, there is no set of | him up in despair at last. He is beyond the age when he can be 
people so deserving of pity as elder sons. The mendicants by | expected to believe in the fracture of a young lady’s peace of 
whom they are beset are not of the outcast class, who can be got | mind; and it is of no use asking for intentions when there 
rid of by an appeal to a police magistrate or a mendicity officer; | are no intentions forthcoming. Nothing remains of his many 
nor is the favour for which they are importuned a very small | hazards and narrow deliverances, but a quarrel with two 
matter. Turbaned dowagers, of awful presence and remorseless | or three families to whom he is supposed to have behaved 
tongues, laden with unmarketable daughters, and with the word | infamously. He has not resumed, however, the uns i 
“Intentions” trembling on their lips, are the lazzaroni by whom | gaiety of youth. He has acquired a precautionary habit of sheering 
their footsteps are dogged; and, like their Neapolitan prototypes, | off at the approach of a young lady, to which he probably adheres. 
these persecutors are ay be ready to turn to and abuse their He has also contracted a tice of keeping his hands in his 
victim if he refuses them the trifling dole of title and estates for | poekets, which has attracted the observation of the naturalists by 
which they are asking. whom the species has been studied. The reason is supposed by 
Happily for themselves, the hunted animals in question are com- | many to be analogous to that which induces the Persians who live 
paratively rare. London ball-rooms and country-houses are the | in disturbed districts to cut their beards short, in order that their 
ts in which their persecutors generally find them; but, like the | adversaries may have nothing to take hold This explanation, 
Alpine chamois, excessive hunting has made them scarce in their | however, requires to be verified. It is needless to say that, in this 
ancient haunts. They survive, however, in sufficient numbers to | advanced stage of elder-sonship, he does not dream of i 
enable a careful observer to watch their habits in every stage of their | To pro it to him would be like proposing amalgamation to 
troubled existence. The change that comes over them in the course | Federals and Confederates, or to Poles and hier 4 A long 
of it is both striking and melancholy. The length of time during | course of social hardships and privations has made such an idea 
which any one of them has been the object for which some dowager | abhorrent to him. The results—at least those results which we 
has — her toils may in general be inferred from the extent of | can examine without lifting up the veil of our decorous social 
timidity and caution he displays. On his first entrance into society, | system — are curious enough, not only with respect to the elder 
the elder son is cheerful, conversable, and trustful in his manner. | sons, strictly so called, but with respect to all who are in any 
He betrays no consciousness that his every gesture is watched, or | degree worth being hunted down. Refined female society 
that every — that falls from him is carefully analysed, to find | they will, as a rule, have, though they cannot have it in the con- 
whether a latent or embryo proposal can be detected in its com- | versation of young ladies, the greater number of whom are brought 
position. He does not even know his enemies as yet. He,will | up to look on them with a purely commercial eye. The demand 
talk and laugh with a dowager, and listen to her compliments, | from such a quarter is pretty sure to create a supply; and as the 
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young unmarried ladies are shut out by the manoeuvres of their 
mothers, it must be furnished by those who have removed that 
“ges Snake-charming is a perilous amusement except 
ith snakes whose fi are drawn. The er is, no 
doubt, a very pleasant one for the young men. Married women 
are in themselves more practised, and, therefore, more able 
talkers than young ladies; and even if they were not, a friendship 
which does not lead up to a question about intentions is necessarily a 
very much pleasanter and more comfortable kind of intimacy than 
one that does. But it is not to be ex d that the prevalence 
of such a state of things should be free from uences of a more 
serious kind upon the morality and the repute of the classes among 
whom it exists. For the present, the game appears to on 
merrily. Skating on thin ice is a deligh amusement until the 
ice breaks—and, perhaps, for some time after. But if the pastime 
should result in extensive scandal, no small share of the blame 
will belong to the dowager-system, and especially to the vigorous 
practitioners who have pushed it to such a length in our day. 


THE OAKS DAY AT EPSOM. 


pleasure of the contrast between the crowd and turmoil of 
the Derby, and the ease and quiet of the Oaks, was this year 
heightened by the accompanying change from rain and mud to 
fine weather and dry, but not too dry, ground. There was another 
contrast between the two days—viz. that in the t race of 
Wednesday the favourites ran first and second, while on Frida 
they were badly beaten. It may not unreasonably be inferred, 
from this and other similar examples, that the chance of any 
animal is almost as as that of any other in the Oaks. At 
least the differences in character and performances, although cer- 
tain to be recognised hereafter, do not seem at this early period to 
afford anything like sure ground to go u The winner of the 
Two Thousand Guineas is usually allowed to have a good chance 
for the Derby, which this year he actually won. But the winner 
of the One Thousand Guineas, whose chance ought theoretically 
to be equally good for the Oaks, is apt in practice to be nowhere 
for that race. 

The view of the twenty starters for the Oaks in the sad- 
dling paddock was much facilitated by the absence of those 
umbrelias which proved such a great annoyance at the Derby. 
It really ought to be made highly penal to carry an 
umbrella w @ racecourse on a wet day. On entering the 
paddock, Borealis, owing to her position as first favourite, as well 
as to her descent from Blink Bonny, attracted most attention. 
Borealis has rather a hack-like look, and in everything, from the 
white blaze in her face to her ragged switch-tail, she reminds 
one of her famous mother. She is a remarkably well furnished 
little mare, and evidently possesses great strength, while all her 
limbs appear as sound @hd perfect as the nature of horseflesh will 


quieter animal never came to the post. The lot were now all ready 
in the yoy waiting only for the arrival of Lord Stamford’s 
pair. ey came at last; and Lady Augusta’s looks fully justified 
all that was said about her after winning the One Thousand 
Guineas. Of the many good-looking scions of Stockwell she is 
the most beautiful; and with her reputation to back her looks, it 
is no wonder that the public made ie second favourite for the 
race, notwithstanding that her owner had declared to win with her 
common-looking stable companion Sea Nymph. Taking them all 
in all, the fillies of the year may be said to be quite up to the 
mark of the colts. 


As no animal of the Tambour Major sort was in the race, the 
start was effected with very little delay. Borealis, on the extreme 


| right, got first upon her legs, but she wasimmediately pulled back 
| finish was almost a repetition of the Derby. ails appeared 


conspicuously in the race. 


to be winning as easily as did Lord Clifden, but Aldcroft, by a fine” 
exhibition of skill, contrived to catch her on the post, and Queen” 
Bertha became the winner by a head. It should, however, be 
remarked that, comparing the finish of the Oaks and Derby as seen 
from the same point of the Grand Stand, the “head” by which 
Queen Bertha won was visible, while that by which Macaroni won 
was invisible to the naked eye. 

Hardly inferior in interest to the Oaks was the race in which 
Lord Clifden ran on the same day. It must have been a melancholy 
satisfaction to his friends, after he had so narrowly missed the 
great prize of Wednesday, to see him defeat a single moderate 
opponent, who disputed with him for a small stake on Friday. 
This opponent was the French horse Jarnicoton, a useful hunter- 
like taking animal, whom the English tongue finds it con- 
venient to call “ Johnny Cotton.” He was generally on to 
be put into the Derby asa sort of humble friend of Hospodar; 
and, as H cut so bad a figure in that race that some of the 
reports of it do not so much as mention what became of him, it. 
may be inferred that a victory ware by Lord Clifden over 
Jarnicoton, even if complete, would not amount to much in the 
— of compensation for the Derby. There may, indeed, be one 
public instructor who, having enjoyed a particular revelation u 
the subject of Jarnicoton’s merit as a racehorse, is pre to 
contend that the Great Surrey Foal Stakes is a oft us ——v 
than the Derby. It was some weeks before the race, and w 
ample opportunity existed for making use of the information 
profitably, that a writer in a penny paper was kind enough 
to inform his readers that he had been, some time last 
year, to Baden Baden races, where he had meta lady of the highest 
fashion, and also (which was even more material) of the most 
distinguished beauty, who had revealed to him in confidence the 
deepest mystery of the French stable—viz., that their backing of 
— was only a pretence, and that the horse with which they 

y meant to win the Derby was Jarnicoton. By giving to this re- 
velation all the additional te that may be possible, it is to be 


admit. Her style of going, too, is very pretty and quick, but she 
throws her head about in her canter in rather a nervous, 
excited way, and she had sweated a good deal when she came to | 
the starting-post. Many observers thought her too small for so | 
severe a course, but Feu-de-Joie showed last year that a little one, 
when can win the Oaks, and in spite of this objection 
Borealis still maintained her place in the betting. As in the 
Derby, the Whitewall stable three representatives in this race, 
one of whom, Queen Bertha, was destined to take back to York- 
shire the only great prize that has fallen to its share this season. 
Singularly enough, the winner was not only unheeded by the gee 
but was apparently not much believed in at home. Certainly both 
Oid Orange Girl and Amelia had the call of Queen Bertha in the 
betting, and it was reported that they had beaten her in a trial at 
Leatherhead on Monday, which will account for the large share 
of attention which Old Orange Girl received in the paddock from 
all the retainers and adherents of the Whitewall Stable. It 
might be interesting, by the way, to be informed whether the 
name “ Old Orange Girl” was intended by the sponsors of this 
filly to predicate age in respect to oranges or to the girl 
who sells them, and also whether, in either case, age is 
supposed to be a recommendation of the article? It may be 
remembered that, in the early age of the season, Queen Bertha 
was a good deal talked about for the Derby, for which, however. 
she did not start. To a stranger nothing would seem more natu 
than that she should win the Oaks; for or more yo 
animal is rarely seen, possessing, as she does, great size an 
strength with quality. the Old 
Orange Girl, a common-looki i enough, seemed quite to 
eclipse Queen Bertha, and Aldecroft was left to saddle his mare 
ae imself almost unnoticed. Queen Bertha as well as Lord 
ifden is engaged in the St. Leger, so that an encounter may be 
expected at Doncaster between the Derby and Oaks winners, in 
which the mare’s chance of success ought not to be despised. 
Miss Armstrong, representing the stable which was disappointed 
on Wednesday in National Guard, found admirers on the strength, 
probably, of a report that she had beaten her stable-companion in 
atrial, She isa -boned tall mare, and will probably do better 
as she gets older. igold, a very handsome chesnut, reminded 
the beholder, in every action, of her sire Teddin The | 
Orphan looked rather fine-drawn and jaded, and it was hardly likely 
that she had it in her to compensate her owner, Lord St. Vincent, 
for losing the Derby. Isoline, Golden Dust, Fantail, and Tornado 
were all liked; the last, by-the-by, is strangely named, for a | 


| friends for seeing him beaten by Macaroni. 


hoped that something may be done towards consoling Lord Clifden’s 
It is true that Lord 
Clifden only beat this mysterious Jarnicoton by a head, but then 
he ran under a > pe incurred by getting second for the 
Derby. It is stated that the rider of Jarnicoton broke his stirru 
leather within a few strides of home, which of course would " 
likely to interfere with his finish, and it is inferred that if this 
accident had not happened Lord Clifden would have been beaten 
a second time. It is further stated that Lord Clifden appeared, 
when he was stripped, much the worse for his race of Welnesday, 
and that he needed a deal of nursing and management to get. 
him through Friday’s race at all. In opposition to these state- 
ments, it may be mentioned, that the opportunities of observing 


Lord Clifden on Friday were icularly and that 
some at least of those who saw him thought that he looked 
extremely well. Nobody who has once seen Lord Clifden is ever 


likely to forget the impression made by his magnificent appearance. 
be, shewn that these comely 
animals sometimes disappoint expectation. If the horse really was 
looking the worse for wear on Friday, it would be satisfactory 
to see him at his best, when he must indeed be a prodigy of 
perfection. As s his running with Jarnicoton, it is true 
that the finish was a close one, although not so close as that | 
for the Derby ; but the same question arises upon both races,—viz. 
whether Lord Clifden could not have done more if called upon. 
On Friday, there was no necessity to do more, and it is certain 
that on W eae | all that was done was for the best, according 
to the judgment which directed it. Nevertheless, it is impossible 
not to observe that the notion entertained in some quarters on 
Wednesday, that Fordham was a little too fond of a close 
finish, derived confirmation from what occurred on Friday. 
Whatever may be the exact explanation of Lord Clifden’s 
— shortcomings at Epsom, they do not seem to have 
a the public disposition to place confidence in him for 
Doncaster. Unfortunately, Macaroni is not in the St. Leger, but 
both Saccharometer and King of the Vale will have the opportunity . 
of proving what they could have done at Epsom if an unlucky 
accident had not destroyed their chance. It might be worth while 
for Lord Clifden’s owner, if he is determined to retrieve his defeat 
in the Derby, to consider the advisability of following the exaniple 
of the late Mr. Gully, who, “not to throw a chance away,” as one 
of his biographers expresses it, sent Margrave to Whitewall to be 
trained for the St. Leger. Without any disrespect cither to the 
district where Lord Clifden dwells, or to the trainer who has 
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charge of him, it may be asserted that it is something like a point 
in front of a promising St. Leger horse to know that ot 
breathing the air of Malton during A and September. 

A notice of the Epsom meeting would not be complete without 
some reference to the inadequacy of accommodation in the Grand 
Stand, and the unnecessary and discreditable confusion which 
prevails in its dark and narrow s. The managers of this 
valuable property must be perfectly well aware that, when the 
attendance at the Derby is not diminished by bad weather, they 
issue « considerable number of tickets to persons who have no 
chance whatever of seeing the race. 

eneral public accommodation has lately been diminished by 
ilding a row of stalls, and fencing-off an inner ring, where the 
larger speculators may operate undisturbed by the jostling 
pe din which prevail among the more energetic and vocife- 


rous community outside. There is no objection to the managers | 


of the Stand endeavouring to cays superior accommodation for 
those who pay adequately for the privileges afforded to them; but 
it ought to be remembered that whatever is given to the few is 


taken from the many. The arrangement made this year at Epsom — 


could hardly fail to strike an impartial observer as unduly favour- 
able to the smaller but more influential class of sportsmen. But 
the whole arrangement is so bad that these recent innovations are 
by comparison immaterial. Surely it is almost time to begi 


to think about providing adequate machinery for the solemnization | 


of this ational festival of which we boast so much. 


THE DOG SHOW. 
_J OW very hard must be the fate of those who are only allowed 
to spend an hour at the Dog Show! Whether the lot of a 
Princess of Wales be or be not in other respects enviable, it is cer- 
tain that persons of humbler station can partake freely of pleasures 
which are almost forbidden to exalted rank. Compassion for the 
Princess of Wales, who could only aiford one hour to see the dogs, 
is t» some extent mitigated by the recollection that a benevolent 
person has been kind enough to send her a tine bull-pup, of which 
she can enjoy the company as often and as fully as she likes. 
Nobody who was not oppressed either with dignity or with en- 
g@gements would attempt to see such a show as that at Islington 
in an hour. There was plenty of matter of study for one or even 
for several days, and convenience of access heightened the attrac- 
tion of the show. At Cremorne, the available space was very much 
less than in the vast Agricultural Hall at Islington; so that the 
dogs could not be seen so well there, and the heat of the crowd, 
cenine and human, was apt to become oppressive. The Hall at 
Istington is large enough for any purpose for which it is likely to 
be used, and it looks a good deal too large for the concerts which 
are sometimes held in it. But for an exhibition of live animals a 
building can scarcely be too large; and certainly, if safety and 
comfort can be ensured anywhere in or near London, they ought to 
be found here. 
lt is difficult, even for those who are able to devote much more 
than a single hour, to appreciate as it deserves such a vast and 
various collection of dogs as were exhibited at Islington. The 
magnitude to which the Show has attained is a proof of its 
popularity, and of the confidence which owners feel in the suf- 
ficiency of the accommodation, and in the attention which the 
managers bestow on the valuable animals entrusted to them. It 
may he remarked, in connection with the subject of value, that 
the tolerably familiar practice of marking a price of 1o000/., or 
some other fancy sum, upon a dog which is not intended to be sold, 
appears still to make a strange impression upon the uninitiated, 
who way be heard saying, with a sort of awe, that the price of a 
dog they are looking at is 1000/. As there are many dogs de- 
serving prizes who have been forced to give way to others who 
deserve them more, it would be a cheap and easy method of re- 
warding merit to mark some of these disappointed candidates with 
even larger figures than have been yet adopted. If a dog were 
to he marked with the price of 10,000/., it is nearly certain 
that some of the tors would depart under the belief that 
the judges had fallen into a strange mistake in not giving 
him a prize. Another and even stronger title to respect is 
constituted by attributing to a dog that he is a man-hunter. 
Among the “ Foreign Hounds” in Class 14 there are two ani- 
mals, eutirely unlike in every other respect, who age | enjoy 
the distinction of being called “slave-hounds.” One of these, 
No. 107, is @ particularly strong, well-grown, and kindly dog, 
whom most people would call a boar-hound. The other, No. 113, 
has such the look of a blood-hound, and is about as different from 
his class-fellow as can be conceived. It appears to be the fact, 
as might indeed have been expected, that more than one kind of 
dog will serve for hunting man, whether man be regarded as 
roperty or as an object of compassion. After observing the wide 
idevence between the rough and the smooth coated dogs which 
are equally called St. Bernards, it is almost inevitable to conclude 
that any big, ious, good-tempered dog might do the work, 
and that if he did it he would be thereby proved to be of the 
proper breed. On the other hand, any dog capable of following a 
negro by scent might reasonably claim to be called a slave-hound. 
It is, doubtless, one of the difficulties of such a show to classify 
souwe of the animals which appear in it. The before-mentioned 
claxs of Foreign Hounds was probably formed upon the principle 
that no two dogs included in it should be alike. It contained, 
aloug with some useful-looking animals, onc of perhaps the most 
imposing exterior in the whole building. This was what was 


The space available for | 


! 
_ called a Russian wolf-hound, exhibited by the Duchess of Man- 
chester, and bearing the name of Sultan. He may be described 
_ ashaving the body of a deer-hound of the size, and combin- 
ing lightness with great strength, but clothed, instead of the usual 
cr pd or yellow coat of the deer-hound, with long hair like a setter, 
black and white in colour, and feathery round the legs and at the 
tail. It seemed monstrous to employ such a handsome and arise 
tocratic-looking animal to hunt a mean ugly wolf, and indeed he ig 
much better engaged upon his present duty of ornamenting hi 
_mistress’s abode. His face, perhaps, wants intellect—in which he 
resembles some other admired beauties, while he differs from the 
English fox-hound, who often looks wise enough to be a Queen’s 
Counsel, and who is at the same time by no means badly built for 
| tackling a wolf if one should come in his way. The Duchess of 
| Manchester showed, side by side with the magnificent Sultan, 
another dog which was called a boar-hound, and, being a plain 
business-like creature, was intended to set off his com- 
| panion’s remarkable beauty by the force of contrast. 
_ Perhaps the class of deer-hounds exhibits more strongly than 
any other the development which dog-showing has undergone in 
the last twelve months. It did not appear surprising that this 
_ class on previous occasions should comprise only a few imens, 
_ because the deer-hound, although classed as a sporting dog, must 
| be gay gms at the present day in England ae for ornamen’ 
_ and as an interesting relic of a past age, than for use in any ki 
| of hunting. The stag-hound which is used to hunt the carted 
| deer, and of which some specimens were exhibited, is altogether a 
| different animal from the deer-hound, having a fox-hound’s body 
| with something of a blood-hound’s head. The stag-hound, also, 
| which is used to hunt the wild deer on Exmoor, does not differ 
/ much from the fox-hound. It shows the extent to which 
| the love of dog-breeding is carried, that of this noble, 
| but not very serviceable class of animal, the deer-hound, there 
| were in the Exhibition thirty-nine specimens, almost every 
| one of which would have been thought, oo alone, admirable. 
| Our old friend Alder found himself in better, as well as 
more numerous, company than at Cremorne. He is considerably 
improved in health and looks since we had last the pleasure of 
conversing with him, but either from not being thoroughly re- 
covered or from being exposed to more formidable competition 
than before, he did not on this occasion obtain a prize. There was 
another old acquaintance in the same row, No. 85, a yellow dog, 
who was by mistake placed at Cremorne among the foreign dogs 
next to a ronal amiable and handsome mastiff, who had 
also found his way to Islington. This yellow deerhound, although, 
perhaps, he shows less breeding than other dogs of his class, is a 
truly noble specimen, standing over a great of ground, and 
having a back and loins almost strong enough for a horse. Doubt- 
less the iron-grey is the handsomest, and it appears to be deemed 
the most perfect colour, as it took the first prize in each class, 
while the second prizes were carried off b® Lord Stamford’s pair 
of yellow dogs, Bran and Brenda. On account of the beauty as 
weil as rarity of the deerhound this well-filled compartment of 
the show was one of the most attractive. 
Very far before everything else in the class of bloodhounds 
stood that well-known public character Druid, of whom it is 
ainful to remark that the old dog was either indisposed or 
e has been growing older every day during the last year. It may 
be said of this dog, as of the deerhounds, that it was worth goi 
to the show to see him alone, because he is nearly perfect in his 
kind, and that kind is one of which nearly everybody has heard 
much and seen little. The head of Druid is, perhaps, the most 
intellectual in the show, and if fox-hounds, who have a strain of 
the blood-hound in them, may be compared to Queen's Counsel, it 
must be allowed that Druid, the patriarch of blood-hounds, looks 
wise enough for a Lord Chief Justice at the least. Another 
object of such a show as this is to exhibit the best specimens 
of classes ‘vith which everybody is familiar, as, for instance, 
the fox-hound. The wire-cage which contained twelve couple 
of the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds was, to many persons, 
the centre of attraction. Of course, dogs appear to much 
greater advantage loose in a kennel than when they are tied 
up by a stout chain in order to prevent them from J enn | the 
truth of Dr. Watts’s conception of their characters. ‘The heads of 
a lot of fox-hounds when they stand near together may not inaptly 
be compared to a bed of flowers, and it may be questioned whether 
any which the Horticultural Society could show would com- 
mand more admiration. It would be superfluous to speak in praise 
either of the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, or of the smaller detach- 
ments from other packs which obtained prizes. The fox-hound 
has been bred to combine with strength, and the standard of 
perfection which is applied to him is not, as in the case of some 
other classes of dogs, ideal, but is derived from daily experience in 
the hunting-field. The pride which Englishmen feel in contem- 
plating a successful practical result may be reasonably excited by 
the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, or by his huntsman who accom- 
panies them, and who is said to be one of the best riders in England, 
or by the horses which that huntsman and his companions in 
chase ride. Seeing something, and imagining the rest of the 
Duke's hunting establishment, one gives credit to it for bu | quite 
business-like. The dogs look as if they had done work, and were 
ready to do more work, Y 
Considering the extent to which the amusements of coursing and 
shooting are pursued, it is not surprising that greyhounds and 
every variety of dogs which assist the gun are exhibited in rodigal 
abundance. The ‘an in all these classes was worthy of the occa- 
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sion. The rewarded and commended greyhounds, and many which 
remained undistinguished, were eel of elegance. Among 
inters there was the famous Ranger, who takes the first prize 
wherever he goes, and there were many other pointers of great 
merit, as well as setters and retrievers. Visitors in the early hours 
of the day, when the Show was comparatively uncrowded, will 
have been struck by the evident dissatisfaction of these classes of 
dogs at a position which other classes were disposed quietly to 
e the best of, by taking ae possible quantity of sleep 

out of it. The pointers, especially, seemed impatient of their own 
thoughts, and sought diversion by looking over the partitions 
or going to have a gossip with the dog round the corner, 
while their appeals to passers-by to stop and speak to them 
were irresistible. The general benevolence of the pointers and 
setters was in strong contrast to the pugnacious instinct which 
was evidently powerful in other dogs. There was a brindled 
dog at the bottom of the room who spent the whole day tugging 
at his chain, and thinking how nice it would be to get at that 
black dog about three paces off. The smooth-haired St. Bernard 
dog, Thiinn (No. 893) was moved down stairs in order to get him 
out of the way of ay mee to commit breaches of the peace. In the 
absence of Captain Palmer's boarhound, Sam, who has not been 
exhibited on this occasion, and whose non-appearance some of his 
friends have much regretted, this dog Thiinn, and an English mastitf 
called The Governor (No. 825), were entitled to the honour of 
being the biggest dogs in the Show. On the whole, the collection 
of lish mastiffs was rather ordinary. It may be questioned 
whether the so-called “ African Slave-hunter ” (No. 1536), which 
is stated to have been “ brought from Africa when a pup,” is not a 
better mastiff than most of the English specimens. This is the dog 
who at Cremorne was placed next to the deer-hound above- 
mentioned (No. 85), in the foreign class. Having noticed 
elsewhere a bloodhound and a boarhound described as slave-hounds, 
we may now add this dog, with the aspect of a mastiff, as qualified 


for the same line of business. It should be noticed that the beha- 
viour of No. 1536, who bore the name of Lion, went far to justify | 
the belief that the business of man-hunting has a most soothing 
and pleasant effect upon the temper. With a most formidable 
name and character, this dog absolutely lost all dignity in play- | 
fulness. Perhaps if there were one duty which would suit him 
better than another, it would be taking care of children. | 
It would be impossible to do justice to this Show without 
a succession of articles, such as it is the custom to bestow upon 
the Royal Academy, and such articles could not be written unless | 
the Show were kept open long enough to compel the residents in | 
its neighbourhood to acquire the habit of doing without sleep at | 
nights altogether. For many unavoidable omissions in the | 
sega notice want of space must be our apology both to the | 
ogs and to their owners. It is, however, an imperative duty | 
to protest against the imputation which has ion cast on 
the class of bull-dogs, that they are ill-tempered. If the 
critic who made this remark was snapped at by a bull-dog, it is 
highly Fp sanse' that the critic gave the provocation. Taking 
them all through, it would be safer for a stranger to handle the 
bull-dogs than the Newfoundlands. Almost the only fault that 
can be found with this exhibition — at least by those who do not 
live near it—is that perhaps the managers were too liberal in | 
admitting dogs who had no pensar claim to notice. Without 
going to the cruel extreme of suggesting that a “hanging com- 
mittee ” should be appointed, and instructed to place itself in com- 
munication with a sausage-maker, it may be fairly said that some | 
of the classes would bear weeding, and that a class of dogs which | 
cannot be classified is unnecessary. The managers might reserve | 
to themselves the power either of rejecting dogs or, if the owners | 
insisted upon their claims, of putting them into a “ free fight,” of | 
which the survivors should be admitted, with honourable mention, | 
to the Show. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

(Third Notice.) 
ANDSCAPE-PAINTING, hitherto the most decidedly na- | 
tional characteristic of our art, is less fully represented in | 
the Exhibition than figure-subjects — partly, perhaps, from the | 
rapid development of the latter branch of art, partly from the | 
peculiar views which appear to have influenced Mr. Frith and his 
colleagues, and to have led them to exclude from the Academy, or | 
to relegate to floor and ceiling, the works of our younger and less , 
known aspirants. The composition of the Academical Hanging 
Committee, which contained no landscape-painter, tended naturally 
to this result; and the fact that it was thus unequally constituted 
has not failed to attract the attention of those who aim ata reform 
of this close and ancient corporation. We shall endeavour to do 
the depressed and the exalted artists more justice than they have | 
received at the hands of the Committee ; whilst, at the same time, | 
it must be fully and freely acknowledged that in no branch of the | 

art have the Academicians done themselves so much credit as in 
the landscapes which bear the respected names of Stanfield, Cooke, , 

Hook, and Creswick. 

Several small landscapes, by a fused or blended manner of 
colouring, and an aim at general eflect of tone, give evidence 
of foreign study on the artists’ . Amongst these, none is more | 
successful than the beautiful little picture representing a boy who, , 
whilst his horse is standing at a brook’s edge, throws an apple to 
a village school-girl below (619). The colours are uncommonly | 
tender and bright, the greys are managed with a skill which ail | 


who have handled a brush will envy, and every line in the little 
work shows that fresh originality of invention, or that first-hand 
recurrence to nature, which gives an unmistakeable air of masterli- 
ness to landscape. The chil and horses, although on so small 
a scale, are studied with a truth and feeling worthy of the fine 
“ Landscape in the Campagna,” by which the painter, Mr. G. M 
won himself distinction at the International Exhibition. Mr. 
Davis appearsto have selected Northern France for his field of labour. 
His “ Ambleteuse”’ (279) is very happy in its broad diffusion of 
setting sunbeams over the downs and reaches of the Picard 
so unduly depreciated by tourists impatient for Paris or Geneva. 
Here also the cattle, driven homeward at evening, are not only as 
carefully drawn as Mr. 8. Cooper's, but are coloured with a warmth 
and animated by a life to which those of the latter (255) have 
no pretension. Another capital little work, by Mr. C. J. i 
presents Ambleteuse from a different point of view, giving us the 
vi churchyard with its wild weeds and scattered crosses, and 
the dry, bright flora of the sand-hills. A black-robed and veiled 
nun concentrates the effect (373). A fourth example, perhaps 
less markedly French in quality of work than the foregoing, 
but of much merit in a modest way, is the little “ Bird-minder” - 
by Mr. Dearle (507)—a boy very well placed upon a stile, and 
the “~ beyond and weeds in front faithfully and tenderly 
given. We are confident that no candid judge, looking at art not 
through Academic glasses, would deny sterling merit to each of 
these four small works, which, however, like the Holy Stairsat Rome, 
are accessible only upon the knees; and what we have seen on many 
revious occasions of the painting of W. Davis of Liverpool, of 
r. Inchbold, Mr. H. Moore, Miss Blunden, Mr. Danby, and 
several more, gives similar ground for ascribing merit to pictures 
of which all that the naked eye can discern is that they are 
pendant, like the swallows’ nests at Forres Castle, from different 
“coigns of vantage” beneath the ceiling. On the other hand, 
Whistler's effective rough sketch of Westminster Bridge (352), 
only painted to be looked at from a fair distance, has been - 
naturedly put where effectiveness is lost, and roughness alone 
visible. A nearly similar measure has been dealt to Mr. 
Anthony’s Castle (45),t0 Mr. M’Allum's forest-scene (636),to Mr. 
Dillon’s grand “ Nile Sunset” (341), with its beautifully drawn 


| foreground rushes, and rosy bars of African vapour; and to what, 


if we could only see it, must be the very remarkable South 
American view, “ —_ of Guayaquil” (595), by a French 
artist, M. Mignot. The misplacement of this work is the more to 
be regretted, from the extraordinary scarcity, long noticed 
by Humboldt, of truthful and artist-like representations of tropical 
scenery. Lee’s clay-cold landscape, with its flat skies, mechanical 
foliage, and colourless rocks, and the feeble mannerism of Wither- 
ington, meanwhile occupy places to which it is difficult to find 
any better title than the Academical position of the artists. Of 
course, no censure or criticism whatever is due, on this account, 
to the painters just named, whose productions, like all the rest, are 
under the control of the Hanging Committee. But such, in all 
ages and in all countries, is the inevitable result of the bad spirit 
ot monopoly. In support of our remarks, we call icular atten- 
tion to the view of the “ Pontdu Gard ” (322), where—besides an 
entire and absolute absence of the atmosphere and local tones of 
Provence — the noble ruin is made to look like a modern railway- 


, bridge, and coloured in a style which would do little credit to a 


pupil's first year’s studies, 

Several etlective landscapes, besides Mr. Dillon's, are taken from 
the East. The “ Well in the Desert ” (336) is bright and careful, 
and seems to promise favourably for Mr. W. V. Herbert—a younger 
brother, we believe, of the early-lost and lamented painter of the 
“ Velasquez knighted ye Another picturesque piece of 
Oriental life, in which the tigures predominate, is the “ View 
in Cairo’ by Mr. F. Goodall (166). Neither of these works, how- 


| ever, seems to catch the peculiar qualities of Eastern atmosphere. 


Indeed, the strange intensity of that broad sunlight, and the pearly 
brightness of the shadows within streets and houses, are facts 
so difficult to render, that they have been only attempted 
within the last few years, and are probably hardly yet 

ised as true by spectators to whom they are unfamiliar. 
One creditable and clever attempt at reproducing the open sky 
etfect may be seen in the little view outside an Algerian village, 
by Mr. Robertson (26), near the floor. This work has that 


'unmistakeable stamp of truth upon it which we noticed above, 


when speaking of Mr. Mason’s * Catch.” The scarcely less difficult 
phenomenon of Oriental shadow-liyit has been most elaborately 
and delicately dealt with by Mr. Gale and Mr. Lewis, in Nos. 


| 493 and I 58. Indeed, the handling of the “ Weeping-place in 


erusalem” has been, as in other pictures by the same elegant 
pencil, carried almost to over-tinish im its minuteness. The fi 

are drawn with great care, and the strange architecture of the 
ancient wall is skilfully discriminated. Mr. Lewis's “ Frank Halt 
in the Desert "—substantially a reproduction in oil of his mag- 
nificent drawing in the Water-Colour Exhibition of a few years 
back—is wrought out with such subtle truth of design, and 
coloured with a skill so extraordinary, that one can hardly help 


| wishing these powers devoted to a subject of larger interest. Here 


almost the whole scene is in shadow, yet full of pervading light. 
If the spectator cares to isolate it from its gaudy neighbours, he 
will find that very few of the sunlight pictures exhibited can bear 
competition with it in real inner brilliancy. When will any one 
do similar justice to the thousand astonishing subjects offered by 
our Indian scenery? It is —— but necessary, to add that 
the position of these two works, and of the excellent 
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fowl! pictures of Mr. Carter and Mr. Huggins (226 and 44°): are 
additional examples of this year’s misarrangement. ‘he last- 
named picture may be with the “ Wassail” of Mr. J. E. 
Newton (630: “On your Knees again” !) These are among the 
most — py and richly-coloured canvasses on the walls, 
and bear all the signs of honest execution. 

Wolf has two animal designs, exhibiting the well-known accu- 
racy and feeling which have given him so high a rank amongst 
our naturalists—viz. “Wapiti Deer” (631), not very — 
in colour; and the clever and humorous “ Row in a Jungle” 
(769). This last is a water-colour sketch in the ante-room, repre- 
senting the tiger taking his walks abroad, accompanied by a 
shivering and grinning array of monkeys, who are swinging along 
from hough to bough above him, and follow his steps like courtiers 
or senators in attendance on an Emperor, chattering and imitating, 


believing and trembling. 
When such members of the Academy as Hook, Stanfield, and 
Cooke crowd the line, no one need the or address 


indignant remonstrances to the Royal Commissioners. Our 
readers would not thank us for verbal descriptions of the three 
scenes from the Scilly Islands which we this year owe to Hook— 
the “Sailor’s Wedding,” “ Prawn Catchers,” and “ Leaving at 
Low Water.” Each of these charming works has qualities at once 
so refined and so obvious to common admiration that there is 
little need of criticism. The “‘ Wedding” is, perhaps, the most 
successful in its poetical, yet practical, representation of human 
feeling. The “Low Water” may have the most tenderness in 
the sky, and the most of beauty in the m and azure waves 
of the lovely bay between Bryher and ‘I'resco. Some want of 
accuracy in drawing the figure (and, in the “ Low Water,” in the 
proportions of the boat at the pier’s end) may be observed; but 
the freshness and charm of the idea and the execution appeal to 
us, almost too strongly, to overlook these deficiencies in the 
sight of so much excellence. Few, however, but those who have 
visited this interesting group of islands, in many points reminding 
us of the islands of the Aigean, can do justice to the admirable 
fidelity with which Mr. Hook has caught the peculiar features of 
the little Archipelago. One wide bay, shallow, and hence calm, 
is enclosed by the low green masses of the larger islands; lon 
peninsulas of sand and rock run out into this, and are here an 
there ended by loftier cairn-like hills; whilst, on the outermost 
circuit, stretch towering or jagged lines of scattered reef, against 
which the Atlantic beats in almost constant wrath. White cottages 
are scattered on the larger members of the group, and the hill-sides 
are clothed with fern and heath, interspersed with gray boulders. 
Many of these features will be seen in Mr. Hook’s three pictures, 
and we heartily rejoice that he has transferred his easel to so 
new and picturesque a region. It is by such changes as this that 
— amongst whom we class him, renew their strength, and 
ulfil their office of interpreting Nature. But he has left much, 
and that of der and sterner character, as yet untouched. We 
trust that this summer may find him employed amongst the 
8 boulders beyond the village of St. ’s, or the wild 
Titanic castle which Nature has built, in her own inimitable archi- 
tecture, beyond the high crest of Bryher, where the great bay lies 
open to the west, and the sun sinks in the heavy Atlantic behind 
vast masses of insulated rock, scattered along the horizon like a 
fleet, and fringed by incessant breakers. 

If Hook is reckoned one of our greatest masters of effect, Cooke’s 
work will take somewhat similar rank in to precision ; 
yet the gorgeous sunset of his Venetian b oye (585) shows 
no lack of command (though command deficient in sub- 
tlety) over colour. The passage on the right, at the en- 
trance of the Grand Canal, should be specially noticed. But his 
most remarkable contribution is the noble view of “ Catalan Bay, 
Gibraltar” (415), which, for amount of natural detail and for 
careful drawing, probably has no equal in this year’s exhibition. 
Here the artist has had the courage to take as his central feature a 
vast slope of sand, which runs in a delicate curve from the lofty 
crag till it meets the green sparkle of the sea. The conchoidal 
ripplings of the sand stream, with the varied features of the cliff, 
and the magnificent boulders which have apparently found their 
way to the beach in the convulsion which caused the slip, are ren- 
dered with Mr. Cooke’s well-known scientific accuracy. He has 
been equally successful in the drawing of the boating-gear and the 
nets strewn for drying, which lead the eye frori the foreground b: 
long and subtle sweeps to the centre. It is, however, the wea 
side of this “topographical” treatment of landscape that the 
interest often fails to be centralized, and the minute and somewhat 
hard finish which the artist gives to every of his work perhaps 
rather adds to this defect. Mr. Cooke’s “Scheveling” (230), 
and Mr. Beechey’s “Bay of Biscay” (550), are good specimens of 
firm and careful sea-painting. The dreary d:ifting waves of the 
latter are especially faithful and impressive. No seas in motion, 
however, seem to us to equal those which Mr. Stanfield has 
so often painted, and painted with such increasing tenderness 
and truth that the work of his advanced years ranks far 
higher, in poetical quality, than the admirably drawn but rather 
hard paintings with which his name is generally associated. 
Those fine qualities which placed his “ Abandoned” so high are 
fully seen in the “ Morning of Trafalgar” (123) and the “ Worm’s 
Head” (374). The latter is a noble rock, rising like a tower 
above the 1 Channel, on the coast of Caermarthenshire ; but 
the interest of the picture lies more in sky and sea than in the Head 
itself. The light gray of the nearer waters is beautifully managed. 
Over this comes a dark and troubled sea-horizon, and then a haze 


of drifting rain-clouds, in which the ing shift of the wind. 
is expressed with much skill. The “Trafalgar” is painted with. 
similar breadth and tenderness. We cannot help expressing a 
strong wish that Mr. Stanfield should be employed to paint this.or. 
some similar design amongst the frescoes at Westminster. It 
would be mere try which would refuse to such a work 
title of Historical, in the truest sense of that often-abused epithet. 
And it is difficult to overrate the value which such a monument of 
our present landscape art would have, centuries hence, if executed 
in the durable process which Mr. Maclise has employed with so 
much effect in his magnificent works. 

Roberts, Creswick, and the elder Linnell send pictures of the 

uality with which they have for many years tamil iarized us, 
Their manner is hence apt to disappoint those whose aim in art, as 
in fashion, is novelty; but it may safely be predicted that, what- 
ever limitations in skill we may be di to allow in their 
respective styles, their absence would be greatly missed. Two 
Surrey landscapes, by Mr. Redgrave (220 and 311), and the 
“ Autumnal Evening,” by Mr. V. Cole (131), are ex 
specimens of true English views, very delicately felt and 
painted. The figures in Mr. Redgrave’s work are apt to in- 
terfere with the general effect sought. We wish that the 
solemn and glowing “Sunrise over St. Paul’s,” by Mr. A. 
Severn (289), had been hung so as to permit a comparison with 
Mr. Roberts’s picture of the “Cathedral, seen from the West” 
(114), the best, in our i ent, of the rather —— super= 
ficial series by which he has lately illustrated river-side London, 


PERMANENT BURLESQUE. 
HERE are several sanguine persons who, in spite of all evi- 
dence to the contrary, are determined to believe that a change 
for the better in the condition of the stage is on the very point of 
taking place, and that a good time is all but come, when a man 
who has written a five-act tragedy will command the respect of 
his fellow-citizens. Shakspeare, of course, will always un- 
rivalled ; but then Southerne and Rowe were deemed very clever 
fellows in their day, and for a long time afterwards ; and surely we, 
who have read Byron and Shelley, and Scott and Tennyson, may 
turn out some article better than any manufactured by those poets 
of the last century who lived amid an entourage of perriwi 
and high-heeled shoes. If we turn over the leaves of an Engli 
tragedy written between the dates of the Restoration and the 
French Revolution, it is for the sake of convincing ourselves that 
we have risen far above that intellectual condition in which the 
nobles and wits of the land could conceive such mere fustian to 
be genuine poetry. Those who at the present day can endure to 
me Dryden’s Conquest of Granada, for stance, merely regard it 
as a burlesque unconsciously written, and find amusement in 
laughing at the poet who has gained such high respect by his 
satirical, lyrical, and narrative pieces. Nevertheless, the un- 
pleasant truth is forced us, that however ill the poetical 
plays that followed the Restoration may accord with our sesthe- 
tical notions, they commanded an amount of respect among 
literary men which is not now attainable by any stage-play 
whatever. The modern shrinks instinctively 
tragedy, not because it thinks pity and terror unpleasant 
emotions, for it will gladly be frightened out of its wits by some 
new scenic effect, but because it feels that three hours passed in 
listening to a few stately personages who talk solemn verse are 
insufferably dull. No question of taste is at issue. It would not 
make the slightest difference to a modern audience whether the 
poetry spoken on the stage were of the school of Addison or of 
Shelley. A large quantity of serious verse, and a long con- 
tinuity of the demand for serious attention, are now-a-days 
quite sufficient to kindle a liberal catholic spirit of aversion, 
that ignores all differences of school or style. The public 
has lost its belief in the higher drama, and though, when 
Mr. Charles Kean comes to town, it will crowd to witness 
his representations of Shakspeare’s characters, it has no faith in 
new dramatic poetry. There is no doubt that early in the last 
century, when a new tragedy by Southerne or Rowe was 
announced, all the wits of the town were in a state of excitement, 
and were prepared to discuss the merits of the forthcoming work as. 
something that was likely long to influence the literary world. 
Without some feeling of that sort, the poets could not have got 
hearing for their plays any more than they can get a hearing 
now. 

Among the causes that deaden our appetite for the poetical drama 
is set down, with great plausibility, the prevalence of burlesque. 
When every tragical situation is constantly used as an expedient 
for mirth, when every harrowing passion is so represented as to 
excite roars of laughter, it is obvious that the public, habituated 
to egard all dramatic collisions from a ridiculous point of view, 
will very likely carry about with it a remembrance of the jest when 
it goes to witness a serious performance. After all, the sympa 


excited by the finest ly is, to a certain extent, artifici 
Hamiet is even less to the tor than Hecuba was to the player, 
and everybody in a play-house, with the exception of a child of 


two, knows that he is not killed in a No power of bur- 
lesquing could make fun out of an actual railway accident in which 
a score of lives were lost; but an artificial grief may as easi 
su mirth as melancholy, and when it has long been i 

with the former, the of dissociation is not so easy. There 
are a thousand ae to the ridiculous besides that step from the 
sublime of which the proverb speaks, and the gates of every one of 
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them will at the slightest touch. Nay, in an age which prides | that proclaims the fact self-complacency as well as admi- 
itself on cappremion of deep feeling, ter a | ration. The peculiarity of the , of 
ac ression of stoicism. which Mr. H. J. Byron is the leading professor, consists in such an 
ith the conviction that b ue destroys what may be called | arrangement of words that groups of syllables, perhaps as many 
the tragic sense, is linked the wish that the taste for it may soon | asfour in number, are echoed by groups of similar dimensions. The 
expire ; and as wishes have been fathers to thoughts, at least since | larger the groups thus corresponding to each other, and the more 
the days when Henry IV. discovered the paternity, so do the | frequent their occurrence, the greater is the ingenuity of the poet ; 
ine persons who long for an elevation of the drama rush at but to perform his task at all he claims a licence far beyond that 
the belief that every new burlesque is but as the flicker of an | accorded to ordinary punsters. Only a proximate resemblance of 
expiring flame. Those who mix in circles where theatrical affairs | vowels is required ; consonants uttered by the same organ may be 
form a hegnens topic of conversation are sure to hear the remark used as equivalents for each other; the terminating letter of one 
that the public is getting tired of burlesque, and equally sure are word may be regarded as the initial of the next; and further, all 
they to find, if they look at the playbills, that a burlesque is acted the resources of the Cockney or Irish dialects may be employed to 
every night at one or other of the theatres. Once the production of force reluctant sounds into the desired similarity. ni ‘tie 
8 bur- 
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this grotesque form of drama was confined to holiday seasons, 


ly Easter. Now, on the contrary, the burlesque is a per- | 


manent institution that is ex to last all the year round. 
The Strand Theatre scarcely looks in a normal condition unless 
some work from the of Mr. H. J. Byron is conspicuously 
announced in its bills ; and within the last week or so, uncon 

with any holiday whatever, a burlesque on J/ Trovatore by the 
same prolific writer was brought out at the Adelphi. 

We are sorry to damp virtuous hopes, but we cannot avoid the 
conviction that burlesque is very tenacious of vitality. As the 
oe cat can lose eight of its lives and still frisk merrily in 

1 enjoyment of the ninth, so can burlesque die out in many 
shapes and thrive wonderfully in another. That old burlesque 
which is wholly devoted to the ridicule of tragedy, and was chiefly 
represented by Zom Thumb and Bombastes Furioso, has been dead 
years ago; but immediately after its deeease the grotesque spirit 
animated the fairy extravaganzas of Mr. Planché, putting aside its 
irreverence and abandoning several habits; and when 
Mr. Robson first appeared at the Olympic, it was ready at his 
bidding to return to mock tragedy. Burlesque was also found to 
be a fitting vehicle for puns, and sarcastic allusions to topics of 
the day. As there was no serious interest to be spoiled by digres- 
sions, and anachronism was rather acceptable than otherwise, the 
personages might talk as the author pleased, without the slightest 
regard to dramatic consistency. 

Then, again, burlesque is easily associated with music; and 
such is the vagueness of its character that there is scarcely a limit 
to the kinds of music with which the association may take place. 
The many tunes which, sometimes agreeable in themselves, are 
«commonly sung to offensive words at the Music Halls, first reach the 
ears of respectable persons when they are fitted to harmless and often 
witty verses in a theatrical extravaganza ; and if a young lady wishes 
to test her proficiency in the higher kind of operatic singing, without 
incurring too heavy a nsibility, a burlesque may be so con- 


trived as to affurd her the very opportunity she wants. It is | 


obvious that the new burlesque, Z/ Trovatore, has chiefly been pro- 
duced at the Adelphi for the sake of Misses Carey and Sara 
Nelson, two young vocalists who play Manrico and Leonora, not 
so much for the sake of being funny as for the display of their 
musical talents. ‘Chey could not have supported a bond fide opera, 
but their occasional bravuras please a great many persons; and 
those who do not take interest in feats of vocalization have plenty 
to amuse them in the drollery of Mr. Toole as Azucena the 
in, again, we have another source of vitality in burlesque. 
Mr. Robson discovered several years since, that in performing 
mock tragedy, it was possible closely to approach the sphere of 
the really terrible and pathetic without actually touching it, and, 
after thus screwing up the audience to something like serious at- 
tention, to produce a roar by a sudden reversion to the openly 


ludicrous. Mr. Toole has availed himself of Mr. Robson's dis- | 


covery, and, though less spontaneous than his prototype, has worked 


out principle of sham pathos with an amount of care and | 


conscientiousness that is altogether his own. He sings well, 
dances well, and even when most grotesque evinces a keen perce 

tion of human nature. The exact qualities that he dalwe in 
burlesque could not be exhibited in any other form of drama; and 
when so much histrionic excellence has closely combined itself 
with a certain class performance, it is scarcely reasonable 
to expect that the class itself will readily become extinct, 
That the taste for burlesquing Shakspeare has almost ceased, 
we are inclined to believe, and we are willing to attribute its 
decline to that growing veneration for the national poet to which 
we referred on another occasion. But the feeling that rises against 


the desecration of a particular object of reverence will be tardily — 


awakened by a covert attack on seriousness in general. It is 
nobody’s business to resent a parod 
treatment of an Arabian tale, for the sake of a broad wsthetical 
inciple. 
a charm of burlesque consists in the curiously artificial 
language to which it has given rise, and which so abounds in in- 
tricacies that an experienced play-goer may derive from the study 
of a soliloquy a pleasure similar to that felt by a Greek scholar who 
puzzles out a dark chorus in Aischylus. It is no uncommon 
occurrence, during the performance of a modern burlesque, for at 
least half a minute to elapse between the utterance of a joke and 
the laughter to which it gives rise, reminding one of the interval 
which takes place between the flash from the gun in a distant ship 
and the boom of the report; nor does the lapse imply a want of 
skill in the poet or a lack of quick apprehension in the audience. 
He has set his hearers a problem which cannot be solved without 
aslight expenditure of time, and, the solution effected, the roar 


y of Ii Trovatore, ora ludicrous | 


The following soliloquy, which is taken from Mr, Byron 
_lesque Beautiful Haidee, and is supposed to be uttered by the 
| pirate’s daughter after a storm, may be regarded as an easy 
passage: — 

The sea is mild as any soothing lotion— 

What was commotion is now all calm ocean ; 

Peaceful its froth and bubble once again, 

As quiet country or as still champagne— 

Some horse marine has quite combed down the main. 

Nature has smiled now for a good half-hour, . 

And it’s as mild as after a spring shower. 

The little birds are caroling on high, 

And laying down their matins in the sky. 

The sun lights all up with its silvery sheen, 

And, as rude urchins have it—all’s serene. 
| The candidate for a mere degree might be allowed to pass if he 
pointed out all the corresponding words in half a score of passages 
like the above; but he who went in for honours should be tested 
by a dozen extracts like the following, in which the speakers are 

e beautiful Haidee and a slave to whose care she is entrusted ;— 

Hawwee. All Nature’s glad, and I alone am sad, 
Why am I prisoner kept ? it is too bad! 
Never allowed into the world to go, 

To Ball, to Opera, or Fancy Show, 
Or Féte of Horticulture, or a—— 


Mc ey. Stay! 
You are a naughty gal ter talk that way. 

Harper. Hope's rays through my cell’s wi seldom loom ‘em (?) 
My limbs to chains you doom ’em. 

Mutey. Yes we do, mum. 


Haiwee. Haidee kept close where no one can intrude is, 
In her room mewed is, with no books from Mudie’s. 
Hers is a case which surely should be pitied ; 
The Family Herald even’s not admitted. 

Moutey. Jam your Family Herald, and you see 
It’s quite impossible to take in me ; 
The law made by your ‘pa must be obey’d, 
By you and also by your par-lor maid ; 


I name no names. 
plain he He's hard at you, 
t's means 

Mu ey. Zo-he-do. 
But in neither case is the candidate to be provided with a printed 

copy of the especially with one in which italics are em- 
| ployed. To enable him to show the degree of proficiency expected 
| in an occupant of the stalls during the performance of a burlesque 
| the words must be read to him rather rapidly than otherwise, an 
| he must be required to laugh at the right places. 
| The artificial arrangement of words into the shape of an egg 

or a pair of wings, affected by some of the Greek epigrammatists, 
| had as much to do with legitimate punning as many of the com- 

binations we have just exhibited; but nevertheless, it must be 
| admitted that thirty printed pages—the average length of a 
| burlesque — cannot covered with dialogue written in this 
artificial language without great ingenuity, and likewise great 
labour on the part of the author, who has, moreover, to contrive 
effective situations, to choose popular tunes, to touch lightly on 
leading topics, and to fit the talents of particular actors. Of all 
| the dramatists that write in a non-literary period of the stage, the 
burlesque writer works the hardest at his dialogue, and exhibits 
the greatest command over language ; and when Mr. byron has pro- 
duced his six or eight burlesques per annum (including introductions 
to pantomimes) for the amusement of the best audiences in London, 
we are bound to admit that he has performed no easy task. 

The modern burlesque is a vehicle for scenic splendour, for 
singing, for dancing, for a peculiar kind of acting, for political 
satire, for verbal pleasantry; and not only are all these means 
of recreation acceptable to the modern public, but, to suit the 
varying caprices of fashion, any one of them may be rendered 
predominant at the expense of the rest. With so many elements of 

ome | at command, why should we believe that burlesque will 
| speedily die out? 


Ha 


RECENT CONCERTS. 
_ THE three Societies expressly formed for the performance of 
T orchestral music bere this year been more than usually 
careful in the selection of their programmes. The music has 
deviated somewhat from the beaten track, and the novelties have 
been very welcome indeed. How far the excellent concerts at the 
_ Crystal Palace, with which Herr Manns delights the season ticket- 
holders every Saturday, may have contributed to this result, need 
not be too curiously examined ; but they have certainly led the 
| way in the production of music by new a and of music by 
_ the acknowledged masters which has hitherto been unknown. 
| The old Philharmonic, which this season has entered its fifty-first 
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year, is recovering from the effects of the desertion of the major 
of its orchestra three years back, and the new players are 
ning to play together with that precision and complete- 
ness which constant association alone can give. The last three 
concerts have had the advantage of the presence of the Royal 
Family, and greater pains had evidently been taken to ensure 
success, Professor Bennett's Festival Overture, composed to 
celebrate the Society’s Jubilee Concert last year, has been 
one of the novelties, and much improves on acquaintance. 
Like all this eminent musician’s music, it is elegant and 
artistic, wanting perhaps a strongly marked individuality, but 
containing nothing commonplace or tricky. Beethoven's music 
to Goethe’s ZLymont formed a prominent part of one con- 
cert—not, however, till it had been given at the Crystal Palace. 
It is singular that it should have been so long unknown, or un- 
heard, in this country. 

The New Philharmonic, or rather Dr. Wylde’s Orchestral Con- 
certs, have now reached their thirteenth season, and provide the 
same kind of entertainment as the old Society, at a cheaper rate. 
The orchestra is, perhaps, superior to the Philharmonic, but Dr. 
Wylde is not quite the conductor to make the most of his forces. 
He caters, however, very liberally, and his programmes have been 
well chosen, and have included several pieces new to his audiences. 
The four concerts of the Musical Society are among the very best 
orchestral performances now to be heard in London. The band 
is nearly identical with that of the Italian Opera, and Mr. 
Mellon is almost, if not quite, as good a conductor as their 
usual leader, Signor Costa. The Society, however, has made 
but small efforts to carry out the scheme on which it 
was founded. The two other Societies were supposed to be 
given up exclusively to the established symphonies and orchestral 

ieces of the known composers. The Musical Society proposed to 
evote its concerts principally to new works, and to afford untried 
men a hearing. It is not, however, till its fourth season that we 
have the first and only attempt at a decided novelty—a new sym- 
phony by M. Silas. This —- won considerable favour, and 
parts 0 it show originality of idea, although reminiscences of 
Spohr and Mendelssohn are not wanting. The scherzo is, perhaps, 
the most pleasing movement of the four of which the symphony is 
com . The finale, however, has more of the character of the 
uick movement of an operatic overture than of the close of a clas- 
sical symphony, and the use of the cornet has a decidedly vulgar 
effect. Our ears may in time become accustomed to the introduction 
of this instrument into the scores of the more lofty style of compo- 
sition, but at present it sounds out of place when found away from 
the footlights or a military band. Why should these three 
Societies crowd all their concerts into the three or four sprin 
months, and leave the rest of the year barren of orchestral 
music? It is quite certain there is an audience in London who would 
fill one of our concert rooms weekly if orchestral concerts were 
o, selected and carried out with the same judgment and 
berality that distinguish the Monday Popular Concerts. The 
price, of course, could not be made so low, but for half-a-crown a 
most excellent entertainment might be provided for the many 
lovers of good orchestral music. ll stir in this direction seems 
to be making, as a company is advertised which proposes to divert 
the Alhambra trom its present uses, and convert it into a real 
Music Hall, where Herr Manns’ admirable band may be heard 
without es a journey to Sydenham, and catching cold into 
the bargain. It is worth, however, an occasional catarrh to enjoy 
the excellent music which Herr Manns directs, during the months 
from November to May, at the Crystal Palace. Peculiar as is his 
manner of conducting, he contrives to convey his meaning to his 
band most completely; and for delicacy, and attention to light 
and shade, the Crystal Palace orchestra is unsurpassed. The 
addition of a few more stringed instruments would make it per- 
fect. Ifthe new scheme is carried out, and Herr Manns brings to 
London the same energy, research, and judgment which he has 
displayed at Sydenham, we may hope for some most attractive 
concerts of good music, not only in the spring, but all the year 
ro 


und, 

The Crystal Palace opened its new season on the 1st of May 
with a monster performance of Athalie; but we cannot con- 
sider the result a great success. Mendelssohn’s music, and we 
believe all modern music, must be shorn of a vast deal of its effect 
in so vast a space. The “ Priest’s March ”,was the only thing 
that created any enthusiasm. This was superbly played and 
loudly encored. If it is meant to have these monster meetings, 
musicians should compose pieces expressly with a view to the 
capabilities of the place. road sustained passages can be given 
there with a force which a more limited space renders over- 
powering; but delicate instrumentation, and above all, any solo 
singing, is quite thrown away. The two Marches composed 
by Meyerbeer and Auber for the opening of the Exhibition last 
year were included in the programme; but, as on that occasion, 
the immense space was fatal to their thorough enjoyment. On 
the same evening, Madame Goldschmidt quitted her retirement to 
aid a failing charity. Besides the interest she always excites by 
her own performance, Madame Goldschmidt had chosen for 
her programme one of Handel’s Cantatas, which probably not 
one of her audience had ever heard in its integrity. While our 
Choral Societies are in search of works of sustained interest, we 
wonder they do not oftener turn their attention to Handel’s 
Cantatas, especially to L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. There is, of 
course, a deal of his Oratorio manner in his treatment of 


which should rescue it from 
ate , and the only cause of regret is er appearances 
The Monday Popular Concerts still continue their course of well- 
deserved popularity. Herr Joachim has disappointed his many 
admirers by remaining in Germany this season, so that for the 
last month M. Vieuxtemps has been the leader of the oe: 
but on Monday a new violinist, Herr Japha, took the first 
violin in a programme devoted wholly to Mendelssohn. 
Choral Societies seem to have lost their hold somewhat on 
ublic sympathy. The Vocal Association and Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
Choir both fly to some extraneous assistance to fill their con- 
cert-rooms. Now it is Mr. Sims Reeves, now a body of 
The Vocal Association, however, has introduced two pleasing 
cantatas, fitted, pe rather for the drawing than the 
incre the répertoire of his choir by seve new peter, 
but, like most modern compositions, they would be better if the 
melody were more clear and more unlike what has been heard 
before. The harp, long neglected, has come into vogue during the 
last few months as the national instrument of the Welsh ; and, 
owing perhaps to the excitement which the Prince and Princess of 
Wales oe created, we have had Welsh music in all shapes from 
ane! ag and ladies who append to their ordinary names a col- 
ection of unpronounceable consonants without a vowel to k 
them company. Of Miss Wynne’s singing we can, however, fos: 
in terms of warm praise ; as a ballad singer, she is promising in a 
high degree. Enco' by the success which has attended 
these harp concerts, Mr. Ap. Thomas has given three “ recitals,” in 
which the novel plan is ota of allowing the audience to choose 


the pieces to be played on the harp from a selection printed on the 
programmes. 
The idea of making concerts illustrate the deve: t of 


a particular composer or style of composition has been 
found so successful that there are several of such courses 
now in progress. The pianoforte affords great facilities for this 
species of musical entertainment. Mr. Charles Hallé, after 

evoting two years to Beethoven, has this year extended his 
programme, but he still plays something of his favourite com- 
poser at each concert, ne ” enables his listeners to com 
various forms of treatment and to observe the improvements which 
Beethoven introduced. Herr Pauer has taken a more ambitious 
subject, and is giving, in a course of six concerts, a history of the 
writers and compositions for the pianoforte, and of the instru- 
ment itself; and on Monday M. Phalberg gave the first of his 
four Matinées. He was playing with the same ease and perfect 
mastery over apparently impossible passages which have always 
distinguished him. We may here mention that a new pianist, 
Mr. Dannreuther, has appeared at one of the Crystal Palace Con- 
certs, whose taste, style, and touch place him at once in the 
foremost rank of living performers on the instrument. 

Of the vast crowd of ordi concerts it is impossible to 
speak. They generally present no single feature of interest 
beyond the hacknied opera scenas or popular ballads. They 
seem to serve their purpose, however, to. the concert givers, since 
season after season the same pumber of announcements crowd 
the windows of the music-shops and the columns of the Times ; 
and if they do not advance either a pure taste or any real 
knowledge of music, they certainly enable our country cousins 
to hear, or say they have heard, most of the stars of the 
musical world. To the — themselves, however, this per- 
petual round of the same old music cannot but be detrimental, 
and it tends to render the introduction of new ideas in music a 
task of considerable difficulty. This exercises a very discouraging 
influence upon composers, and for this reason we should not be 
sorry to see the host of ordinary concerts replaced by a few upon 
which some pains and some thought had been bestowed. 


REVIEWS. 


GIBBON.* 


T has become a sort of fashion to assert that knowledge 
which is not derived from original study is worthless, that 
ordinary histories are little more than handbooks or abridgments, 
and that those who are not in a position to carry their studies 
beyond such works will never obtain any knowledge worth 
having. The best answer to such observations is to be found 
in studying the books against which they are directed. The 
common sense of mankind has, as a matter of fact, adjudged 
to them a high rank in literature, and no competent reader 
can fairly give his mind to them without perceiving that 
the common sense of mankind is right. Gibbon’s History 
is, perhaps, the gun work of the kind that ever was 
written. When the vastness of the plan, the nature of its 
execution, and the sort of instruction which it affords are all 
taken into account—and it requires more than one attentive 
reading of the whole book to form an adequate conception of 
them—the mind receives a deep impression of the importance of a 
great book, and of the effects which may be produced by the 


the choruses, but there is a wealth of melody in the whole work 


* History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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concentration upon one great object of powers which, though 
perhaps not either in quantity or quality, were 
an 


certainly considerable, were used with consummate judgment. 
The first point which attracts attention in the History of the 


Decline and Fall is its general plan. It must, in all mews 
have grown upon the author by degrees as the work itself proceeded ; 
but it was a wonderful feat of that high form of imagination which 
is indispensable to the authors of scientific discoveries as much as 
to poets and painters, to see that such a work was possible, 
and to seize a point of view from which Christianity, Maho- 
metanism, Roman Law, the irruptions of the different hordes 
of barbarians, and the politics of the Persian Empire might 
all be regarded as parts of one whole. There is hardly any 
important fact in the history of mankind during the thousand 
years which constitute the period of transition from the ancient to 
the modern world which does not enter more or less into the plan 
of Gibbon’s work ; yet, in reading it through, the mind is not made 
disagreeably conscious any solution of continuity. Every 
chapter to fit into its proper place, and to stand in its 
due relation to the rest of the work. A few words will recall 
the principal features of this vast plan and show its general 
symmetry. 

The Roman Empire, as established by Augustus and extended 
by some of ‘his successors, included all that part of the world of 
which the ancients had any definite knowledge. The political 

stem which they established was in its full vigour in the time of 
Hadrian and the Antonines, and so continued, with interruptions 
and occasional internal and personal revolutions, for some centuries. 
Its rivals were Persia on the East, and the barbarians on the North ; 
but the interruptions to the general tranquillity produced by these 
Powers were for a great length of time exceptional. The most 
remarkable effect of its unity, and that which contributed most 
powerfully to its maintenance, was the system of Roman law. The 
existence of so vast a power, the uniformity of government and of 
sentiment which it produced, and the general intercourse between 
different parts of the Empire which it favoured, gave an oppor- 
tunity to the Christian Church of forming a State within the State 
upon its own principles, under its own laws, and administered by its 
own officers. By degrees, the Church superseded the State, con- 
verted the Emperors, and indirectly caused the change of the seat 
of government to Constantinople ; whilst the irruptions of horde 
after horde of barbarians into different provinces of the Empire, 
by breaking up the old political constitution, left the ecclesiastical 
constitution to ally itself with the new Governments, and ulti- 
mately to establish a spiritual dominion over them, animated 
to a great extent by the spirit of the old Roman Empire, 
and closely analogous to its form. Whilst this process 
was calling into existence a new political system throughout the 
whole of the Western world, the Eastern branch of the Enipire 
was continually being diminished by the attacks of its enemies, 
the barbarians and the Persian Empire. At last the Maho- 
metan power arose, and added to the list of its antagonists 
the one under which it was finally to succumb. It substituted 
for its ancient Persian rivals an enemy far more ae and 
infinitely more Srgness, By degrees, the inexhaustible hordes of 
the North and the desperate fanaticism of the South washed away 


province after province, till Constantinople alone, with a small | 
amount of territory, stood for the Empire of the East. Its fall | 
was for a time delayed by the Crusades, but at last, on the 29th of | 


May 1453—just 410 years ago—it was stormed and taken b 
Mahomet Il. and with it fell the last vesti : 
pire, though a sort of parody of some of its titles was main- 
tained by the Emperors of Germany till it was swept away by 
Napoleon. 

This, in a few words, is the subject of Gibbon’s great work. Of 


the way in which it is executed there is but one opinion. No book | 


has been more eagerly criticized by more unfavourable judges, and 
in none have fewer serious mistakes been discovered. Considerin 

the vast variety of subjects which the work embraces—political an 

ecclesiastical history, theology, Roman law, the origin of the 
Mahometan religion, the Crusades, the history of barbarians of 
every description, from the Goths who invaded the Empire in the 
third century to Genghis Khan and Timour who were the terror 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth—this is a wonderful success. One 
of his German critics, Schlosser, has observed, ~ ogee with the 
intention of depreciating his greatness, that Gibbon had wonder- 
ful dexterity in making use of the labours of others, and that much 
of his book is founded, not on original study, but on the compilations 
of others from the original authorities. This may very possibly 
be true. Gibbon’s own journals show that hardly any kind 
of reading pleased him better than that of monograms, as they 
would be called in our days. The Memoirs, for instance, of the 
Academy of Inscriptions was one of his favourite books. This, 
however, only shows that he possessed in a remarkable degree one 
of the most valuable gifts which can belong to an historian—the gift, 
namely, of forming a sound judgment as to the value of his autho- 
rities, If he had tried to make for himself all the collections 
which were required for his book, his life would not have been 
long enough for the purpose. The slight importance of the mis- 
takes which have been discovered in it show with what judgment 
he availed himself of the researches of others. If it is a reproach 
to use them, it is difficult to see what is the use of making them. 


No pote competent critie would think of denying the 
general merits of Gibbon’s history, but the question ig sometimes 
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asked, what, after all, can be learnt from it by those who are 
going to use it as an index which will enable them to turn to the 
authorities upon some one of the subjects to which it refers, and 
which they may want to study in detail? How is an ordinary 
reader substantially wiser than he was at first when he has read 
the whole story from the days of Augustus to those of Mahomet 
Il.? This is not altogether an idle question, for it must be owned 
that there are a considerable number of histories—for instance, the 
old Universal History —which, when they are read, leave on the 
mind no impression whatever except that of a directory somewhat 
enlarged, and filled with strange names, instead of familiar ones. 
What is the difference between the history which enriches the 
mind, and the almanack which merely fills it with the driest kind 
of sawdust? The answer can hardly be given in general terms, 
but it may be suggested by specifying a few of the chief reflections 
which Gibbon’s history suggests, not to a professional historian 
or student, but to an ordinary reader. 


The first, and perhaps the most obvious, of these observations is, 
that there is in many respects a strong analogy between the time in 
which we are now living, and the time when the Roman Empire 
| was first consolidated, though there are many vital differences 
between the two. The process which has been carried on at a 
rapidly progressive rate since the French Revolution, of throwing the 


of the Roman Em- | 


whole civilized world into one vast community, animated by much 
| the same — in search of the same or similar objects, and recog- 
| nising on the whole the same moral standard, is very much like 
the process which moulded all the nations round the Mediterranean 
into a single great body, of which Rome was the heart. Of 
| course the independence of the different European nations at 
| once establishes a vital distinction between modern Eu 
| the Roman Empire; but the obvious tendency of events is to 
| diminish that difference, except in so far as it relates to the 
internal character of each separate nation. The cant of the Peace 
Society, and of the sentimental writers who advocated its views, 
has failen out of fashion, and this is one reason for insisting on the 
fact that there is every reason to believe that European wars 
become rarer and rarer, and may at no very distant period be un- 
known. There are some outstanding quarrels to be fought out, and 
it would be rash indeed to guess how long the process may take, 
but Europe is evidently tending to a state of stable equilibrium’ 
Indeed, its disturbances are composed with more ease, and excited 
with more difficulty, than was formerly the case; and during our 
long intervals of repose, the degree of intercourse between coun- 
try and country is intinitely greater than it ever was in old 
times. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that this state of things 
| became permanent —that the t leading nations fixed w 
| forms of government suited to their wants and wishes, and that 
there was an unlimited degree of intercourse for all p 
between them—we should have come back to something very like 
the Roman Empire, that great historical tableland on to which 
mankind by degrees emerged, after climbing up rough mountain 
sides in fifty different places. 
| No doubt the differences between our own state and theirs are 
| both striking and profound. In the first place, Christianity was 
_ then struggling into existence. It has now been acting on the 
world for eighteen hundred years. We have intinitely more 
freedom and infinitely more knowledge than they, and thus there 
is every reason to suppose that the general standard of happiness 
, in our times would in any event be far higher than it ever was 
| under the Roman Empire ; but it is not the less true that there is 
much general resemblance between the form into which our pros- 
pects appear to be falling, and that into which the prospects of 
_ what was then the civilized world actually did fall when the Empire 
_ was established. To reach a stationary condition is the vision 
, always before the eyes of philosophers in our days. For several 
| centuries during the early part of the Roman Empire, considerable 
rts of Europe actually enjoyed a stationary condition. Nothing 
/1s more remarkable in Gibbon than the way in which large 
| countries altogether fall out of history for great lengths of time. 
What, for instance, happened in Spain between the Christian era and 
| the invasion of the Vandals in the early part of the fifth century ? 
For the whole of these four hundred years we know nothing or 
next to nothing about it, and nearly the same may be said of 
such of the other provinces of the Empire as were protected by 
their situation from the misfortunes which afflicted the frontiers. 
If we consider for a moment what a space of time four centuries 
is—if we remember that it includes in our own history the 
whole interval between Henry VI. and this 26th year of 
the reign of Queen Victoria, that it includes the whole 
of the periods of the Tudors, the Stuarts, the House 
of Brunswick and our own century—that it has seen the popu- 
lation of England imcreased at least five or six fold, and its 
riches increased perhaps five hundred fold—we get some sort of 
measure of the strange immobility which appears to have brooded 
over large portions of the civilized world - a that portion of 
their history. With unbroken peace, light taxation, and great in- 
ternal resources, it would seem that population and wealth at ali 
| events must have increased in Spain during those four hundved 
| am Did they increase ? If so, why did the fact leave so few traces 


| 


hind it? If not, why not? Somewhat similar questions suggest 

| themselves as to our own country. It is clear enough that, whilst 
Britain was a Roman province, it was both populous and rich. It 
contained towns and roads. It had considerable commerce, yet we 
know literally nothing about its history. We do not even know 
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that it had a history. Are we to that during this lon 
period human life underwent a if it did 
ought we to look forward to a similar result in our own time from 
the same tendency to a general state of equilibrium ? 

The moral and intellectual movement of the period in ques- 
tion took a direction byno means unlike that which some of our 
inquiries are taking in the present day. The great thing done by 
mankind during the long repose which the Roman Empire secured 
to them in certain respects, was the reduction of the Christian 
religion to the form into which it had to be thrown in order to take 
the command of the new world which was about to be born. 
Though no man had less sympathy than Gibbon for religion in 
any shape, it forms, after all, the great feature in his book— 
a feature all the more impressive because the author him- 
self disliked it so much. Nothing can be more instructive 
than his ulations on the reasons why Christianity pre- 
vailed, or than his portraits—quietly spiteful as a rule, yet 
never shown to be founded on absolute perversions {of fact— 
of the men who were the leaders in the development of Christian 
doctrine and the establishment of the Christian Church. His 
very dislike of the men, his obvious preference for the compara- 
tively few persons distinguished in secular careers who some- 
times appear upon the dreary stage, makes the true nature of the 
case more apparent. To say, as some of Gibbon’s opponents in the 
last century used to say, that nothing could account for the success 
of Christianity except the theory that the early Christians had all 

ne through the process of being tomar. by arguments like 
Paley’s Evidences, is absurd. The truth obviously is, that the 
whole current of events had brought prominently before men’s 
minds, and pressed on their attention, those great problems of 
which Christianity offers a solution. It was almost the only 
subject—except, indeed, the practical art of government as 
embodied in law—in which they were disposed to take an interest 
under the circumstances in which they were placed. The result 
of the wars and conquests by which the Empire was formed had 
been to bring the whole civilized world into one body politic, 
under a form of government which left little room for patriotism, 
and made apparently no demands on the affections of its subjects. 
The different provinces were closely connected by trade; no one 
of them had any such current history, so to speak, as to enlist the 
affections of the population ; and the course of life, as it was regu- 
lated by the institutions of Rome, would seem to have been 
harsh and dry. To people so situated, and filled with the 
eager passions which have always distinguished Europeans 
from Asiatics, the moral attractions of Christianity must have been 
irresistible. Except to that small minority which exists in all 
countries, and which hasa pedantic love for existing laws and esta- 
blished institutions, Christianity was the only object which could 
win affection. The double attraction of an austere moral code and of 
a limited but powerful philanthropy was quite enough to win over 
all the more powerful and ardent minds, whilst it could impose its 
own terms on the lukewarm majority. In order to understand the 
force of the appeal which Christianity made to men’s feelings and 
understandings in those days, we must combine with the influences 
which it exercises at present something of that indignation against 
a whole world lying in wickedness which gave so vehement an 
impulse and so strange a charm to the French Revolution. The 
imperfections, the occasional baseness, the dishonesty and one- 
sidedness which Gibbon so skilfully and so carefully points out in 
many of the Fathers of the Church, show that the fascination lay 
in the doctrine, and not in the men. Looking at the growth of 
Christianity from the merely human point of view, it might be 
described as the result of the efforts of the human race, after 
attaining to such material elements of prosperity as a vigorous 

olice could supply, to rise to something higher, and to put into 
form those relations towards each other and towards their Maker 
which mere law can never effectually sanction. Should we arrive 
at a solution of our political problems analogous to that which the 
Romans discovered for those of their day, a set of problems 
analogous to those of which they sought the solution in Christianity 
would present themselves tous. Indeed, they are already beginning 
to present themselves. Many people in these days, especially the 
more ardent and excitable part of the community, are beginning to 
ask, with more or less petulance, what is to be done with physical 
science and political freedom when we have got,them ? What is 
to be the use of civilization? This is neither an empty nor 
an idle question. It is very like to the questions which were 
asked by the early Christians, though it is put in a different tone, 
and it is quite possible that the most interesting facts in the 
history of the world for centuries to come may be those which 
bear upon the answers gradually worked out for it. 

One singular question is suggested by Gibbon, in connexion 
with this matter, to which it would be highly important to get a 
satisfactory answer. There can be no doubt that Christianity 
exercised a most powerful moral influence over the Roman 
Empire—how came it not to arrest its fall? The monastic 
and ascetic view of religion goes some way towards answering 
this question; but all the Christians were not monks, and the 
mere improvement of morals ought to have had more effect, both 
on the numbers and on the courage of the people, than it would 
seem to have had in fact. The answers given to this question by 


should have solved them. When the Roman Empire fell, Chris- 
tianity had existed long enough to have done something consider- 
able in this direction. In modern times, temporal p ity 
has almost always attended the spread of Christianity, obviously 
because nothing has so strong a tendency to make people rich as 
industry and morality. Wesley, for instance, was grievously em- 
barrassed by the prosperity of his con tions, and he could see 
no way out of the temptation to well? habits whick the growth 
of riches involved, short of enforcing it as a positive duty to give 
away in charity all one’s superfluities. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the innumerable episodes which 
render Gibbon’s History the richest of books is his account of the 
rise and progress of Mahometanism. It is much to be wished that 
some one - pe to the task would describe the a ar in an adequate 
manner, and with a greater degree of collateral knowledge than 
Gibbon’s plan required. Amongst the great events of history it 
stands next to the introduction of Christianity itself, and of the 
a religions which have permanently and deeply influenced the 

uman race, it is the only one, except Christianity, of the origin 
and progress of which it is possible to give an authentic account, 
Of the creeds of Brahma and Buddha we can tell very little, and 
the difference between ourselves and the races which profess those 
religions is so great that it is probable that, if we had an authentic 
history of them, we should not be able to enter into the feeli 
from which they sprang. With Mahometanism it is otherwise. Its 

inal doctrine is the cardinal doctrine of Christianity. 

Why did it burst out like a conflagration at that particular time 
and place? Why did it spread over vast regions in an incredibly 
short time ? and why did it spread no further? Why—and this 
is, perhaps, the most curious question of all—did it ally itself up 
to a certain point with science and civilization, and then stop 
short and become the enemy of both? All these are most 
curious questions, and though Gibbon’s animated history prompts 
his readers to ask them, it gives them no satisfaction. One 
singular point in connexion with this matter is, that Genghis 
Khan, the greatest of all conquerors, was a theist, pure and sim 
“ His first and only article of faith was the existence of one od 
the Author of all , who fills by His presence the heavens an 
the earth which He has created by His power.” It is curious that 
the very same creed which, in the case of Mahomet, was the source 
of endless wars, and the very symbol of conquest, should have 
been, in the hands of another great conqueror, a reason for uni- 
versal toleration. Genghis conquered a wider region than 
Mahomet, but his — was to interfere with no man’s 
creed. Where did this faith, at once so simple and so refined, 
come from in these two cases — parallel in so many respects — 
and why did it produce or accompany such opposite results? 
Gibbon’s History is a mine of such questions. It is a com 
hensive view of one great stage in the history of the world, and 
those who stand at the beginning of another stage, probably still 
more momentous, must contemplate the prospect which his work 
opens with endless interest and sympathy. 


THE NEMESIS OF EDWIN JAMES.* 


A VIRTUOUS woman is a crown to her husband, but a 
notorious man is worth a great deal more to his wife. For 
eo of aggravation he is especially valuable. If Xantippe 
been married to a small tradesman of Athens, she would most 
likely never have risen above the rank of a mere ill-tempered 
woman. But to have an eminent popular lecturer to badger—a 
man who was one of the foremost figures of the day, whose 
carte de visite, 30 to speak, might be seen in every window—this 
was a chance too gol to be neglected by a genuine sportswoman ; 
and she seized it and won herself a deathless name, in Dr. Lem- 
pea Dictionary, as the most accomplished Tartar of ancient times. 
» however, a woman’s talents and temperament are of a less brilliant 
and lively sort, and better suited to the part of martyr than that 
of Tartar, the notoriety of the husband will be of material assist- 
ance to her in ee the réle of injured innocence. There are 
people who will believe anything about a public man, and unhesi- 
7 find him guilty of being a brute on evidence which they 
would have at once rejected as insufficient in the case of some obscure 
Brown, Jones, or Robinson. At any rate, whether she gets sym- 
pathy or not, she is sure of an audience, which is of far more 
importance to a contentious woman of the true stamp. 
the modus operandi varies according to the station in life of the 
parties. Among the lower orders, the lady proceeds to the house 
of the poor popular rogue her husband, and breaks his windows, 
and, having thus collected a crowd, lectures on his domestic 
virtues until removed by the police ; or she interrupts him at the 
most thrilling part of his acrobatic performance, and tears his tights ; 
or she scratches the lampblack off his face just as he is wishing he 
was with Dinah in the Strand. The result is one of those police-court 
cases which are collected together under sensation headings at the 
end of the week, as light and instructive Sabbath reading for the 
working man. The complainant, Patrick Flanagan, better known 
to the public as Pablo the boneless contortionist, charges 
his wife with assaulting him during the performance of his un- 


the great Christian writers, and especially by St. A ine in the 
De Civitate Dei, involve an admission that the problem of seeing 
how the duties of a citizen are involved in those of a Christian 
had not then been solved, even if they had occurred to those who 


paralleled feats; the lady is bound over to the peace, 
perhaps, not being able to satisfy the magician that her 


* Wanderi . By Mrs. Edwin J. Wi 
Mrs. ames. Routledge, Warne, 
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security is worth much, is handed by the policeman into the car- beings who at first sight impress with a sense of power,” 
riage provided for But she ined her point. She has by of “ influence or odie affinity, 


joyed a , shrill, noisy, public talk at her husband, and about 
hae Canis’ and it enaties her to think that for the future, 
whenever that popular favourite proceeds to delight an admirin 
circle, le will remember that his lot is not one of unalloy 
felicity—that, though he is blessed with the power of making a 
neck-tie of his legs, that precious gift is counterbalanced by the 
unsatisfactory nature of his domestic relations. 

In polite life, of course, this way of going to work would defeat its 
own object. The procedure is, therefore, modified, but the principle 
remains the same. of what in 
coarse though forcible language “nagging,” the appro an is 
to write If Job ad lived onl thle arch 
enemy had stipulated that matrimonial squabbles should be in- 
cluded among the trials of his patience, there can be little doubt 
that his wish for an adversary to write a book would have been 

tified, and just as little that the book, when written, would have 
am readily accepted by one of the publishers of the Land of Uz. 
The present age is remarkably jealous about the reputation of its 
eminent men — so jealous that the most trivial scrap of informa- 
tion about what it is the fashion to call the “inner life” of emi- 
nence is thankfully received, and the least hint that there 
is a screw loose excites an uncontrollable thirst for further 

iculars. This ardent desire for information—springing though 
it does from a reverence for virtue and a detestation of vice— 
has, it is true, like many of the noblest impulses of our 
nature, been made the subject of the cynic’s sneer. It has been 
called impertinent curiosity, love of gossip, scandal, tattle, and 
other hard names. With these we have nothing to do at 
resent. All we have to say is that, by whatever name it may 
called, such an appetite does exist now-a-days, and that he 
who ministers to it may shoot any amount of rubbish into the 
literary market. The bookcalled Wanderings of a Beauty isa 
instance of faith in the prevalence of this passion. Without looking 
at its title-page or cover, it would be impossible to find out how 
it ever arrived at the dignity of publication. It has no merit 
except that of being very short. It has not even any of the 
negative merits which are now considered sufficient ification 
for a novel. There is no infraction of what may be distinguished 
as the dramatic commandments by any of the characters. 
Nobody commits murder, theft, or adultery, or—to any extent 
worth talking of—bears false witness against his neighbour. 
There is no will-of-the-wisp of a secret luring the reader on through 
morasses of mystery. It has no more plot than Murray’s Hand- 
book for the Continent; to which work, by the way, the author 
seems to be largely indebted for her opinions on foreign scenery 
and manners. It is simply an unconnected and, short as it is, 
oppressively tedious yarn—a combination of the twaddle of a 
school-girl and the tattle of an old maid, and garnished with love, 
religious sentimentality, supernaturalism, and philosophy, all of 
the most Brummagem character. How, then, are we to account 
for its having ever got out of the grub state of manuscript? for 
even in an age abounding in perfectly uncalled-for literature it 
does seem an unaccountable book. We have only te turn to the 
cover. There we find, announced in type very nearly as large and 
eye-catching as that of the title—for it would never do to hide its 
only light under a bushel—the sole claim the work has upon the 
renting public. It is By Mrs. Epwry James. 

Now, as was said by one of our Ethiopian improvisatori at the time 
of that eminent advocate’s sudden retirement from public life in 
England, “ We can’t tell all the games that’s been played by Edwin 
James;” but this we do know, that certain vague rumours about 
him from time to time reached our land while it was still 
mourning the loss which its Bar and Senate had sustained. 
Though, as Joseph Surface would say, we hold a man who listens 
to scandal to be a most despicable character, yet it does not follow 


“draw you into their sphere as into a vortex.” As for the personal 
appearance of such a being, it is of no great importance, but it may 
be as well to mention that his “features were chiseled,” and 
Intellect’ was in the habit of sitting “enthroned on his 
brow.” He instructs the heroine in the whole art of spirit- 
rapping, and in the course of their lessons the magnetic influence 
becomes too much for her, and she over head and ears into the 
vortex above mentioned. i isin it, he catches a fever 
and dies; at least— 

The pulse waxed fainter and fainter, the death-rattle came to the throat— 
a long, long sigh ; another and another, then the heart ceased to beat, and 
all was over. ‘The doctors ascertained the fact of the decease, and were too 
glad to leave the house of mourning. Evelyn sank on her knees beside the 
couch—she believed in prayer for the dead—then suddenly, and as one 
frantic, she flung herself upon the lifeless corpse. 

All of which, in the case of a person whose features were not 
chiselled, and who had no odic ities, would mean that there 
was an end of him. But— 

O, wondrous to relate, the Spirit just about to take wi wa 
looked back and to the body, Divine 

once more wit ie lifeless fram: 


The Spirits with whom he is ia constant communication hint to 
Mr. D’Arcy that he is expected to marry the lady who has 
thus saved his life. But they make such an abominable muddle 
of their communication that he proposes for the daughter instead 
of the mother, fancying that that was what they meant him to do. 
Evelyn, then, lest she should be tempted to stand in the way of 
her daughter’s happiness, magnanimously determines to marry the 
first man that turns up ; and the first man that turns up is one Sir 
Percy Montgomery, late M.P. for ——shire :— 


Sir Perey was in appearance a perfect John Bull; that is to say, he 
a countenance rubicund and somewhat flat, with no very 
features ; figure stout, burly broad shoulders, thickset, you perceived at a 
glance that the animal yee in the man; nevertheless, the square 
and rather massive foreh displayed intellect, and the fine teeth, seen to 
advantage in a pleasant jovial smile of not unfrequent occurrence, rendered. 
the appearance of our friend, if somewhat coarse, not altogether unpleasing. 
Sir Perey was by no means wanting in brains. He had made some sensa- 
tion in Parliament ; and having had the tact to on the popular side of 
each question, his fluency was greatly appreciated, and he had thus acquired 
a greater reputation than his (not first-rate) talents, perhaps, merited. So 
the Zimes wondered when he resigned his seat, and the Herald and other 
Tory papers were open in their uncharitable surmises as to the motives for 
so sudden and untimely a retreat in the late M.P. 


There is a petty feminine malignity about every touch in this 


portrait, that suggests a design of doing something more than 
sketching a snens chinbeittie for a sentimental story. Can it be that 


we are invited to— 
—turn and see 
Our own, our Jong lost Edwin here, 
Restored in this M.P. ? 


We learn further that Sir Percy was over head and ears in debt ; 
that the first thing he did after his marriage was to borrow a few 
hundred francs of his wife to pay his hotel bill; that he used to 
come down to breakfast “unwashed, uncombed, unbraced, and 
perfectly innocent of a clean shirt;” that he was a spendthrift, 
and yet the meanest of men; that he seemed to lie for the 
pleasure of lying, and so forth. After being well abused in this 
fashion—and it seems as though he were brought on the scene 
for this purpose alone—he is unceremoniously kicked off by 
D’Arcy, who in the fulness of time appears, and puts 
the searching question, “Where is poor Alice Vivian, thy 
| wronged, thy wretched wife?” The baronet either cannot or 
will not, answer this extraordinary query; and, ae 


that one is to be an absolute Joseph either; and, somehow, even 
the most virtuous among us were unable to escape the influence of 
certain epidemic reports of how Mr. Edwin James had wooed and 
won a wealthy widow at Boulogne, at Brussels, at Paris — for 
accounts ome f ; of how the happy pair had crossed the Atlantic, 
to spend a honeymoon free from the conventionalities of Europe, 
and how they attained that object by having a “difficulty” 
before the moon was over. Then we were told how Mr. Edwin 
James, primed and loaded with the wrongs of an injured wife, 
was ared to deliver an oration which was to make faith- 
less husbands objects of loathing for all future time, but 
was recommended by Ais wife not to attempt it, under the 
alty of hearing something to his disadvantage—how the 
lady attended in court with a view of showing that her recom- 
mendation was not idly given—and how the Demosthenes of 
Marylebone at last broke down after many futile deprecato: 
ces and winks at his Nemesis in the gallery. Respected, 
loved, and lamented as Mr. Edwin James was, all this produced 
a state of public feeling most favourable to a book containing any 
further particulars about his domestic life; and who so fit to write 
such a book as the wife of his bosom? Hence the appearance of 
Wanderings of a Beauty, by Mrs. Edwin James, price 1s. 

The heroine is a lady with a limited faculty for love, but an 
unlimited cupacity for flirtation. In the space of a hundred and 
odd pages, she has two husbands, four lovers, two engagements to 
be married which come to nothing, and one which may be supposed 
still to hold good when the book closes. The lucky man in 
this instance is a mystical American, “one of those rarely endowed 


D'Arcy, observing, with some originality, “If thou art a devil 
cannot kill thee,” has nothing for it but to advise him to go and 
repent, and enforce the first = of his recommendation by kick- 
| ing him out of the room. e Spirits, at length, perceiving the 
| mess they have got all parties into from their bad habit of usi 
! obscure , condescend, for once, to speak distinctly, and 
| make known to the daughter that it is all a mistake, that they 
| never a —.° and that her mother is the person who is to 
| marry D’Arey. us everything is satisfactorily arranged, and 
| according to the latest intelligence D’Arey “ Lam a General 
in the Federal army, his name on every lip, his praise on 
| every tongue.” Which of the Federal Give can this be ? 
We should like to know—and s0, no doubt, would Abraham 


| 
Lincoln. 

| We apologize for havi 
| with this sketch of the book; but it is with a view to save his 
_ pocket that we have done so. As a Soyer will concentrate the nu- 
tritious properties of a sheep until they can be contained in a lozenge 
box for the waistcoat pocket, so we have reduced all that is 
sentimental or scandalous in this book into the above and 
the reader has here for sixpence what will cost him a shilling on 
any railway bookstall. we were to appeal to him on hi 
grounds, it would be to remind him that every success achieved by 
—nay, eve ———_ of—a work of this sort is an encow 
ment to a branch of trade in literature which ought to be dis- 
couraged. As for Mr. Edwin James—assuming that he is the 
injured character of the tale—he has not much reason to complai 
It is his popularity which has brought all this upon him, he 
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had been an obscure Q.C. merely known as doing fair business on 
cireuit, and being a jovial addition to the bar-mess, this book 
would never have been written. But he tried for notoriety and 
gained it, and here we have one of the results. However, he is no 
worse off than many other eminent men. Eminence in philosophy, 
as we have already shown, does not save a man from this sort of 
thing, nor does eminence in pugili According to the police- 
reports, the Champion of England is a fellow-sufferer with Mr. 
win James. He may be a martyr, but he is one of a line of 
martyrs which begins with Socrates and ends with Sayers. 


MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
(Second Notice.) 


The violation of women was as horrible as the ing. Mr. 
Massey quotes a from Plowden, stating that officers 
rank boasted that within certain large districts no home had been 
left undefiled; and that, upon its being remarked that the sex 
must have been very complying, the reply was that the bayonet re- 
moved all squeamishness. The rebels emulated their adversaries in 
cruelty, but they did not retaliate upon women. The brave and 
honourable Sir Ralph Abercrombie, on assuming the command of 
the army in Ireland, denounced these dastardly atrocities, declaring 
in pont orders that the habits and discipline of the troops were 
such as to render them formidable to eve’ 

‘or this he was driven from his command, to the everlasting 
shame of the Government which abandoned him. It is, of course, 
impossible to doubt that such a man as Pitt must have regarded 
these outrages with the utmost detestation. In private conversa- 
tion with Wilberforce, he spoke of them, and of their authors, in 


one but the enemy, | 


E believe with Mr. Massey that, in land, the people | the strongest lan of abhorrence. He most. pro rly sent, as" 
were so far satisfied with their at the ‘Caniden, Lord Cornwallis, knew 
of the great convulsion in France, that there was no danger of , would have both the humanity and the courage to hold a different 
revolution, and consequently that the violent coercive measures of course. But that he did not speak out in public, and thus redeem 
the Government were not only tyrannical, but needless. Such was his own name from the taint of complicity with acts perpetrated 


not the case in Ireland. In that igs the Government had in 
those days all the grounds of fear to which the consciousness of 
injustice could give birth. Never, we believe, in history was there 
a tyranny which more completely united meanness with cruelty 
than that of the old Castle and Orange party. It would be 
extremely difficult to construct a defence of the English Revolution 
of 1688 which would not apply with at least equal force to the 
Trish insurrection of 1798, though success has canonized the 
be go revolutionists as patriots, and failure has damned the 
Lis 


insurgents as rebels. We can afford now to speak the truth | Judkin Fitzgerald. 


in plain words about these events, since Orange ascendancy is a 
thing of the past. 

There can be no doubt that Pitt himself was always inclined to | 
a liberal policy, political and ecclesiastical, as well as economical, 
with regard to Ireland. Lord Fitzwilliam was sent over by the 
Cabinet as Lord-Lieutenant, charged with a mission of justice to 
the Catholics. But Lord Fitzwilliam, in his guileless ignorance 
of the Irish world, did two things which were much worse than 
crimes. He offended the Chancellor Fitzgibbon, and, what was 
still worse, he offended a Beresford. Representations were imme- 
diately made in the highest quarter. The King sent for Pitt, and 
insisted on the immediate recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. Pitt bowed 
to the will of the King. Mr. Massey suggests that he was 
personally not unwilling to throw over Fitzwilliam, who belonged 
to the Whig section of the Cabinet. But clearly this version 
of the matter does not save Pitt’s honour. Lord Camden, the 
new Viceroy, was probably one of those weak men who, under 
ordinary circumstances, would not have done much or harm 
in the world, but whom their evil star has placed in situations 
which have made them infamous for ever. Under his reign, and 
with his connivance, though probably not with his active com- 
plicity, commenced that Orange reign of terror which goaded the 
people into desperate rebellion, and which has left a darker stain 
upon the honour of England than the greatest reverses of the war. 
Mr. Massey, who justly denounces the French Terrorists, does not 
spare their Irish counterparts :— 


Lord Carhampton, the general commanding the forces in the disturbed 
districts, let loose his troops upon the wretched peasantry. It was enough 
for a magistrate, a squireen, or even a farmer, to point out any person as 
suspected, to have his habitation burned down, his family turned adrift, and 
himself either shot or transported, without trial, without warrant, without 
inquiry. An Act of Indemnity was passed, by the Irish Parliament, in the 
Session of 1796, to protect these enormities ; and the Insurrection Act gave 
them, for the future, the sanction of law. The suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus completed this barbarous code, which, in effect, outlawed the whole 
people of Ireland. 

It would have been some mitigation of this terrible system of repression 
had it been carried into effect by a regular military force, disciplined to the 
usages of civilized war, and free from the passions of an infuriated party ; 
but the Government thought tit to place arms in the hands of thirty-seven 
thousand Protestant yeomanry, who admitted no Catholics into their ranks, 
and were suffered to assume the Orange Ribbon—the insolent badge of 
Protestant ascendancy. The cruelties perpetrated by these men, both before 
the rebellion, and while it was raging, and after it was suppressed, differed 
only in degree from the worst enormities of the French revolutionists. Under 
the authority to search for concealed arms, any person whom any ruffian, 
calling himself a Protestant and loyalist, and cither with or without a 
military uniform, chose to suspect or pretend to suspect, was liable to be 
seized, tortured, and put to death. Hundreds of unoffending people, and 
people who were guilty of no other offence than professing the creed of their 
fathers, or of letting fall a word of discontent, were tlogged until they were 
insensible, or made to stand upon one foot upon a pointed stake. These were 
the mosto rdinary punishments. Sometimes the wretched victim was half 
hanged, or the scalj was torn from the head by a pitched cap. Catholics, and 
reputed malcontents of the better class, were subjected to still worse treat- 
ment. Militia and yeomanry, as well as the regular troops, were billeted on 
them at free quarters; and this billet appears to have been invariably con- 
strued as an unlimited licence for robbery, devastation, ravishment, and, in 
case of resistance, murder. 

These atrocities, and those which followed them, were in one 

t worse than the deeds of the Jacobins. For the Jacobins, 
though they butchered their victims wholesale, did not use 
torture, the use of which in Lreland was avowed, incredible as it 
may seem, by Lord Clare in the British House of Lords, and by 
Mr. John Claudius Beresford in the British House of Commons. 
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under the authority of his government, confirms the suspicion 
| which we have expressed before, that, though disinterested, he was 
| not inflexible, and that his lofty bearing sometimes concealed a 
| want of the highest moral courage. 
The peasantry of Tipperary have had their share of infamy, but 
impartial history has something to record on the other side. This 
| county had not een much involved in the rebellion, but the panic 
fears of its landlords induced them to procure the appointment as 
sheriff of a squirarchical Marat in the person of Mr. Thomas 
As this worthy did not confine himself to 
torturing peasants, but extended his operations to persons of a 
higher class, who were able to bring actions against him, he has 
emerged from obscurity into a lurid tame : — 


At the Tipperary Spring Assizes of 1799, one Wright brought an action 
of trespass against Fitzgerald, the late sheriff. The plaintiff was a teacher of 
languages at Clonmel, but connected by kindred with more than one Irish 
family of rank. Wright, hearing that he was suspected, and knowing the 
fearful consequences of suspicion, hastened to deliver himself up, in the hope 
that he might thus save his character and life. But Fitzgerald was not to 
be disappointed of his victim. He received Mr. Wright with a torrent of 
abuse, and ordered him to fall on his knees to receive his sentence. “ You are 
a rebel,” said he, “ and a principal in this rebellion. You are to receive tive 
hundred lashes, and then to be shot.” The poor man begged for time, and 
was so rash as to ask for a trial. This aroused Fitzgerald to fury ; he railed at 
his prisoner for daring to open his mouth after he was condemned. Wright 
was hurried to the flogging ladders, which were erected in the main street ; 
and expecting immediate death, had placed his hat before his face while he 
muttered a prayer. Fitzgerald, with his own hand, tore away the hat, 
trampled on it, dragged his fainting victim by the hair, kicked him, and, 
finally, slashed him with a sword, drawing blood. Wright was then 
fastened to the ladder. Fifty lashes had been inflicted, when a Major Riall 
came up, and asked what Wright had done? The sheriff answered by 
flinging Riall a note, taken from the person of Wright, as a justification of 
the punishment to which he was subjected. The note was in French, a 
language of which Fitzgerald was wholly ignorant, and contained two lines 
excusing the writer for having failed in a visiting engagement. Riall assured 
Fitzgerald that the note was perfectly harmless; nevertheless the lash con- 
tinued to descend, until the quivering entrails were visible through the 
flayed flesh. The hangman was then ordered to apply his thongs to a part 
of the body which had not yet been torn, while the sheriff himself went to 
the general in command of the district for an order to put his prisoner to 
death. This order, however, was not granted, and Wright was ultimately 
set at liberty. 


The trial, as Mr. Massey says, would not have been complete 
had not an Orange parson been called on the part of the defendant, 
to swear that “ flogging Fitzgerald ” was a mild and humane 
man. 

These horrors, however, were in one respect beneficial even to 
their victims, since they forced upon statesmen the necessity of 
the Union, and thus transferred the government of Ireland from 
the Castle faction to the Imperial Parliament. Pitt's superior 
enlightenment and sagacity appeared once more in the firmness 
with which he grasped the expediency of this measure, and the 
perseverance with which he pushed it to completion. Mr. Masse; 
1s of opinion that the amount of money spent in bribery on this 
occasion has been overrated. The corruptness of the negotiations, 
as we know from the Cornwallis Correspondence, defies exaggera- 
tion. But we cannot say that we are inclined to be squeamish 
in judging of the means by which Pitt effected his great end. He 
had rogues to deal with, and he was obliged to deal with them as 
rogues. His object was perfectly pure, and one of paramount 
necessity to both nations. The reign of the Orange faction in 
Ireland had brought the empire to the verge of destruction. Never 
was England in such peril as when Hoche with his army of 
invasion rode in Bautry Bay. 

The Trish Parliament died as it had lived — amidst corruptio: 
bluster, ribaldry, and duelling. Mr, Massey thus describes one 
its last scenes, an incident in the debate on the Union : — 


The argument having been, by this time, nearly exhausted, the debate was 
enlivened by a violent altercation between Corry, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Grattan. The quarrel was deliberately planned; Corry 
made the first attack, accusing his rival of encouraging rebellion, and asso- 
ciating with rebels. Grattan’s reply was in a strain of invective, compared 
with which the denunciations of Lord North by Burke and Fox were mild 
and moderate censures. “He calls me,” said Grattan, “an unimpeached 
traitor. I ask, why not traitor unqualified by an epithet ? I will tell him ; 
it was because he dare not. It was the act of a coward, who raises his arm 
to strike, but has not courage to give the biow. 1 will not call him villain, 
because it would be unparliamentary, and he is a privy councillor. I will 
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not call him fool, because he happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But I say he is one who abuses the privilege of Parliament and the freedom 
of debate, to the uttering language, which, if spoken out of the House, would 
be answered only by a blow.” The House was in committee, but the chair- 
man took no notice of this language ; no member moved that the words 
should be taken down; nor did it seem to occur to the Speaker, who was 
present, that it was his duty either to resume the chair, or to take any 
measure for the suppression of such language, or the prevention of the conse- 
quences to which it must lead. On the contrary, he sat by while the | 
arrangements fora hostile meeting were made within the House, and he saw | 
the principals and their seconds go out to settle the matter while the debate 

was proceeding. One of the combatants, indeed, was permitted to make use 
of the Speaker’s chamber until there was light enough to fight. A great 
multitude yop the parties to the ground, and the Sheriff of Dublin 
was present, but declined to interfere. Mr. Corry was wounded in the arm 
at the first fire; and it was well for him that the affair terminated in this 
manner ; for if the fortune of the duel had been against Grattan, it seems to 
have been probable that his antagonist would have been torn to pieces by 
the mob. ‘To complete this scene, it was agreed, before the meeting, that in 
the event of either of the principals being killed, or disabled, the other should | 
be considered to have paired with him. This precaution was taken with the 
view of defeating a policy, which was attributed to the Government, of 
increasing their majority by fixing personal quarrels on their opponents, and 

ing them in single combat. 

Unfortunately, to Pitt’s great merits in carrying through the 
Union there is a partial set-off in his conduct on the subject of 
Catholic Emancipation. Mr. Massey is clearly of opinion that a 
pledge, to which Pitt was a party, was given to the Catholics as 
an inducement to support the Union. Pitt, like a man of honour 
and a liberal statesman, prepared a measure for the fulfilment of 
this pledge ; but he was defeated, as is well known, by the treachery 
of Lord Loughborough, aided by the influence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who convinced His Majesty that a standing 
violation of the precept to do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you was indefeasibly binding on his conscience as 
a Christian Prince. Hereupon, Pitt went out of office, and put in 
—* whom he cannot possibly have looked upon as any- 
thing but a bedwarmer. Then, in reply to a reproachful message 
from the King, who ascribed his illness to the agitation of his 
mind on this question, Pitt gratuitously pledged himself never 

in to bring forward the Catholic question during the King’s 
life. Thus Addington was in, and Pitt was out, for nothing. 
And as the bedwarmer failed to understand his place, it became 
necessary to eject him by a process of a somewhat equivocal kind, 
after he had done a good deal of mischief by his imbecility at a 
crisis of great national peril. Again we say, we find it difficult 
to attribute great firmness of character to the chief actor in these 
scenes, whatever the gratitude of a party may have said about 
“the pilot that weathered the storm.” Mere perseverance in a 
war policy does not show courage; it may show great want of 
courage. True political courage is shown only by a resolute 
perseverance, egainst all influences, in the right course. 

It is fair, however, to say that, in Mr. Massey’s opinion, Pitt 
could not, under any circumstances, have prevailed upon the King 
to commit what fanatical ecclesiastics had persuaded him was a 
breach of his coronation vow. It is also observed by Mr. Massey, 
with some justice, that the King himself cannot be fairly 
reproached with having been the only obstacle at the time to the 
policy of Emancipation :— 

The King was supported, in his opposition to this great change, by the 
Primate of England, and the Primate of Ireland ; by the Lord Chancellor of 
England, and the Lord Chancellor of Iveland; by the Chief Justice of 
England ; by the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; and by nearly half | 
the Cabinet. The old friends of civil and religious liberty, who had been 
foremost in the exclusion of the Papists, when they were dangerous to civil 
and religious liberty, now, consistently with their principles, would have 
removed exceptional and temporary restraints which were no longer neces- 
sary. But the friends of civil and religious freedom were, at this time, a ; 
small minority. The prejudice against the Romanists had survived the 
eauses by which it had been originally justified. The Church of England 
was bitterly hostile to her fallen rival. The Dissenting congregations were, 
for the most part, equally intolerant. In no class did the hatred of Popery 
prevail more widely than among the bulk of the people. The genius of 
Rome is repugnant to the character of the Anglo-Saxon race. Her arrogant 

retensions — her arbitrary rule — her shameless corruption — her cruelty, 

uxury, and pride, had for nearly three hundred years been the constant 
theme of scorn and invective, wherever freedom of speech and of conscience | 
were endured. ‘There was no reason for believing that the prejudice against | 
Popery, which had been rooted in the minds of sueceeding generations of the 
English people, had lately given way to more liberal views. On the con- 
trary, if the attempt had been made at the beginning of this century to , 
admit the Catholics to an equality of civil privileges, it is probable that the 

old alarm would have been revived, and that not all the weight and autho- | 
rity of Mr. Pitt, supported by a united Cabinet, and an assenting Sovereign, | 
would have reconciled the people to so great ang sudden an innovation. | 

The political and Parliamentary part of Mr. Massey’s history is 
far more interesting than the naval and military part. [is 
accounts of war are extremely jejune and dry—a fault far less 
offensive than that of painting sensation pictures from imagination, 
but still a fault. His estimate of military measures and of com- 
manders, however, appears to be sound; and we agree with all he 
says of Nelson, the hero of this part of the history, both in his 
hour of glory at the Nile and Copenhagen, and in his hour of 
shame at Naples. It is satisfactory to know that Pitt, who 
was so lavish of titles as rewards for political support, wished 
to give a higher honowr than that of the lowest grade in the 
peerage to the man who had gained a victory unrivalled in the 
annals of the English navy, and never to be eclipsed except by 
another victory of his own. Pitt recommended Nelson for a 
viscountey, but the King objected, on the technical ground, which 
was virtually untrue as well as frivolous, that the victor of the Nile, 
at the time of his victory, had been only secondincommand. Mr. 


Massey, however, remarks with too much truth, that if it had 
been a question whether an Irish boroughmonger should be 
bought with a barony or an earldom, the in would not have 
been suffered to go 0 -_ a punctilio as to the man’s pretensions 
to this or that degree of the Peerage. 

It is in the strictly Parliamentary part of his history that Mr. 
Massey, as might have been e is at his best; and his 
description of the appearance failure of Horne Tooke, in the 
House of Commons, is a good specimen of his powers in this 
way :— 

Horne Tooke was in his sixty-fifth year when he entered the House of 
Commons. His first speech was listened to with eager curiosity ; but the 
members who had thronged to hear him soon returned to the lobbies, the 
library, and Bellamy’s. Few men, however gifted, succeed in the House of 
Commons who have not learned to adapt themselves to its tastes before their 
intellectual habits have been formed. ‘Tooke had taken —— pains to pre- 
pare himself for that fastidious and infallible audience. king round the 
crowded benches, he probably had a thorough contempt for the great 
majority, and he saw no man of whom he was afraid. He had rallied Fox 
on the hustings at Covent Garden with great success. He had repeatedly 


- attacked Pitt and Sheridan. He had on one occasion insulted the Speaker 


himself, and had afterwards bullied the Commons at their own bar until they 
were fain to give up the unequal contest. Yet this man—whose coolness and 
effrontery were proverbial, who had seen the world on every side, a wit, a 
scholar, and a cynic—was seized with unknown tremors, when he stood on the 
floor of the House of Commons. He recovered, however, his self- i 
sutliciently to proceed with his speech. He gave a sketch of his life, and 
told the House mes his hopes and prospects had been destroyed by the pro- 
fession which he had rashly adopted in youth, and had renounced for thirty 
years. The tale was one which might have commanded the 
sympathy even of those who would have refused to give relief. But the 
scofling spirit in which he spoke conveyed the impression that he made 
his personal wrong a pretext for holding up the Church, and even religion 
itself, to ridicule and scorn. He affected to treat the disqualification for other 
employments worked by holy orders as if they were a brand of infamy. 
“Cannot a quarantine,” he said, “of thirty years be a sufficient guard 
against. the infection of my original character?” Sarcasm of this kind 
grated on the ear of the House. His disputatious temper, which delighted 
in levelling authority and in trampling on pretension, soon brought him into 
collision with the House, which suffers no man to overstep his position. He 
criticized the report of the Committee with the pedantry of a grammarian. 
He questioned the decision of the Speaker on a point of practice, and argued 
the matter at length in utter ignorance or contempt of the implicit deference 
which long usage has yielded to the decision of the Chair. He was called to 
order for vivlating another well-established rule, which forbids any member 
attributing motives to another. This point he disputed likewise, seeking to 
prove that the rule of the House was inconsistent with reason, and the 
freedom of debate. Any man who knows the House of Commons, which, in 
its essential characteristics, was the same assembly fifty or a hundred years 
o as that which now sits at Westminster, easily understand that 
orne Tooke was soon set down as an outlaw, a failure, and a bore. 


With the peace of Amiens—“the peace of which everybody 
was glad, but nobody was proud”—Mr. Massey’s fourth volume 
concludes, and his work comes to an end. We are sorry that he 
goes no further, for though, as we have said before, he has no 
pretensions to the qualities of a brilliant narrator or of an historical 
philosopher, he has qualities which render his book valuable, and 
which will always entitle its writer to an honourable place in our 
historical literature. 


LOST AND SAVED.* 


—— is a novel with a purpose, and its purpose is to show how 
very harshly and wrongly society treats women, and how 
leniently and wrongly it treats men. It is an old grievance, and 
Mrs. Norton evidently feels it keenly. There is no affectation ot 
warmth or depth in her indignation. She writes from the fulness 
of her heart, and is moved to genuine OM and pity by observing 
how lightly bad men are censured, and how cruelly good women 
are treated. But, as in most novels with a purpose, the story in 
Lost and Saved is sacrificed to the elucidation of the writer's 
views, and the purpose is only very imperfectly attained as it is 
reached through the medium of a story. The reader knows that 
the writer invents the characters and the facts, and then moralises 


| on them. And the subject is a very unpleasant one. Nothing 


but the fultilment of some great end, or an appeal to 
the more powerful emotions and to real tragic feeling, can com- 
pensate for the disagreeable things which we have to read of in 
such novels as this. But this is only a regular three-volume 
fashionable novel, with a seduction or mock marriage in it, and all 
the woes and horrors are on the surface; while the details are 
such as may be instructive to one reader in a thousand, but make 
the book unfit for most drawing-rooms. This is not by any means 
a condemnation of the book. An author who has got something to 
say which is deeply felt, and which concerns the graver facts and the 
concealed sorrows of life, is not at all bound to think only of 
drawing-rooms and young lady readers. Mrs. Norton is quite 
right, if she thinks fit, to dwell on miseries that are not rare and on 
sins that are daily committed. She contrasts the fate of a really 
good, innocent girl, led into shame against her will, with that of a 
ardened, practised, adroit fine lady, who has notoriously one 
lover after another, but who keeps her place in society because 
she manages to cajole her husband. The former lives despised 
forsaken, and in misery; the latter is respected, admired, rich, 
prosperous, These things go on in the world, and although such 
very plain accounts of adulterous connexions as are given in Lost 
and Saved are not quite the things for family reading, yet, if that is 


* Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1863. 
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-mouthed, and Mrs. Norton 


once understood, it is no use being mealy: 


call a spade by its name if she pleases. All that we have a 
right to ask is that a tale touching on such subjects should be 
free from prurience, and Mrs. Norton’s tale is perfectly free. She 
never forgets her self-respect, or paints vice for the pure pleasure 
of painting it. She merely sets herself a task mee A plain 
speaking, and she fulfils it. But, to be successful, a story like Lost 
and Saved ought to fulfil two conditions. It ought to be pitched 
in the key which is proper to grave and sad subjects; it ought to 
be tragic, if not in the catastrophe, yet at least in the general 
treatment of events and characters. And, secondly, it ought to 
be directed to some definite end. It ought to pa om not merely 
a vague apprehension of wrong, but some mode of regarding wrong 
which can be stated in distinct terms, and can be discussed not 
only by the writer, but by the reader also. 

tn both these requisites Mrs. Norton’s book appears to us to fail. 
There is nothing deep, or stirring, or tragic about it. A good sort 
of girl gets into a = and a fashionable lady keeps out of half-a- 
dozen scrapes into which she is on the point of falling. But the 
whole set of people, good and bad, are too sketchy to make us care 
much whether they win or lose. In a preface addressed to Lord 
Essex, Mrs. Norton prophesies that his Lordship will like Beatrice 
Brooke, the than sweet Helen Woollingham or 
Beatrice’s sister Mariana. It would be odd if Lord Essex were 
not of this way of thinking, for Helen does not say half-a-dozen 
sentences in the course of the story, nor contribute in the slightest 
degree whatever to its action; and Mariana is merely one of those 
lay figures who are stationed to fill up the corners of novels, and 
her particular part is to be a Madonna, and to be saintly and pure, 
and never to do or say anything. Beatrice Brooke has been 
onpeeey drawn, as the preface tells us, to meet the ideal of 
a heroine which Lord Essex has formed; and she certainly 
is better than her rivals, for she does and says a great 
deal, and her character, so far as it differs at all from that 
of the ordinary typical heroine, is well conceived, for she 
has warm feelings, and a capacity for anger and scorn, which lift 
her above the usual young-lady level. But her character has 
nothing in it which awakens any deep interest, and it is hard 
work trying to be for a heroine so sketchily drawn. There 
is, too, a nursery air about the book which may be very natural, 
and very much what would seem interesting to a lady writer, but 
which drags us down out of the region of the heroic. A smell 
of the powder-box pervades the tale. The women, bad and good, 
are always having babies; and the changes in their shape are 
described, and the pleasure or pain with which they announce the 
coming event, and the cribs and ailments of the babies when 
they have arrived. All this certainly gives a sort of reality to 
the story, but it is a reality which is trivial and unpleasant. 

Then, again, it is impossible to say what Mrs. Norton supposes 
her book to show. We cannot understand what it is that she 
really wishes society to do. This is the case in almost every 
novel that attacks the customs and traditions of society, and 
more especially it is so when the subject is the wrong treat- 
ment of the relation between the sexes. Beatrice is married, 
as she thinks, to a man, who likes her very much, but 
cannot afford to marry her really, and who, after deceiving her, 
forsakes her. This is indisputably wrong, and every one thinks 
so; but such acts are easily oned if the offender is rich, and 
handsome, and fashionable. ‘his is to be regretted ; and, if Mrs. 
Norton’s object were to show that good men and women ought not 
to treat the matter lightly, she would have a lesson to teach which 
is perfectly true, and very intelligible. The only thing is, that the 

people know it already, and the bad do not care about it. 

or no one would say that a man who had betrayed a woman 
should be wholly excluded from ao He does not lose his 
position, his , or his capacity for fulfilling public duties, and 
it is only a question how far robation is to be marked. 
Good people fight shy of him y, and weak or lax 
people soon forgive hi This is the only result that 
can ctically be attained; but if a writer likes to try 
to make the world less lax in this , the end may be a good 
one, and, possibly, fiction may be usefully employed for this pur- 
pose. But the treatment of the lover by the fashionable world is 
only a very small part of Mrs. Norton’s grievance. She thinks 
much more of the women; and she does not scruple to put a 
plain case ; for Treherne, the lover and betrayer ef Beatrice, is at 
the very same time the paramour of the wicked Lady Nesdale. 
The world takes a wrong view of these women, and Mrs. Norton 
is indignant at such injustice. She wishes to correct the mistake 
and to set up some new view, but it is here that she becomes 
obscure. Beatrice is married, as she thinks, and has a child. She 
is then forsaken, and her child dies; after which she marries a 
foreigner, whose wife has run away from him and then died. This 
is altogether an exceptional case, and there is no general lesson 
that can possibly be drawn from it. Beatrice thinks she is 
married, and thus she is at once separated from all who fall 
without the belief that they are doing right. But her boy 
is of course illegitimate; and Mrs. Norton could scarcel 
wish that there should be no marriage law, and that the Churc 
Service read by a doctor in the desert — Suez and 
Cairo should constitute a binding ceremony. eir | ition 
is very hard on the mother and the child, but it is art, seca 
reasonable laws create the hardship. And Mrs. Norton is not 


| family, with an illegitimate child by another man growing up im 
| the Shaw, 80 the child is mr die off very conveniently; 
But even then Mrs. Norton shrinks from making an Englishman: 

her. There ought to be some halfway-house between. 
marriage into a respectable English family and the continued. 
forlornness of unmerited desertion; so a halfway-house is built, 
up in the shape of the villa of an Italian count. But even an 
ordinary Italian count might scarcely like to take a woman who 
has met with a misfortune, however undeserved; so the Italian. 
count is made to have been deserted by a faithless deceased wife, 
and thus he is about on a level with Beatrice, and they marry. 
All that can be gathered from this is, that Mrs. Norton 
thinks, and wishes us to think, that an English girl who, deceived 
by a mock marriage, has given birth to a child, is, if that child 
dies, good enough to marry a foreigner whose wife has run away. 
from fim, No proposition omid be more harmless, and we can 
safely say that we most cordially concur in it. 

The story is sadly twisted =| mangled by the exigencies of this 
moral aim. At the beginning it isa good story. The account of 
the first introduction of the lover to Beatrice, when he comes 
yachting to Tenby, is prettily told, and the happy home of Beatrice 
1s painted with and tenderness of touch. There are also 
comic bits in the book which cheer us; and more especially there 
is a Marchioness of Updown whose selfish, bullying, determined 
insolence is described with much fun and a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, The account she gives of the difficulties into which 
she was plunged by incautiously sending away, on the eve 
of a great party, one of her footmen use he was be- 
ginning to get fat, and so did not match the other foot- 
man, is well imagined. But towards the end, the incidents 
of the tale become truly wonderful. There is a perfect havoc 
committed among all the characters who are not wanted, and 
new characters who are wanted are created as fast as pas 
were by the Emperor Soulouque. One of the young ladies of the 
book grows up, comes out, and is twice married in the last half of 
the third volume. The Italian count who is invented to marry 
Beatrice appears and does his work with marvellous — a 
His large melancholy eyes fix Beatrice in a page or two, an > 
her his for ever; and he knows that the end of all things is coming, 
and that there is no time to lose, so he adores her at once, and sees 
almost by the set of her shawl that she is the only woman in the 
world that can make up to him for all he has gone through. She 
tells him of her misfortune, and he does not in the least 
mind it. But she has a romantic objection; for it seems 
to her to make light of the mock marriage celebrated by 
the doctor in the desert, if she marries while Treherne 
is alive. We feel that Treherne is cn ae so few pages 
remain that we can scarcely see how it can done. But Mrs, 
Norton is equal to the situation. There is a lady who has 
opened some letters addressed to her husband, a solicitor, by 
Treherne. The husband suspects that she has been reading and 
even destroying his letters, and he frightens her, by ae a he 
will know the truth from Treherne; so one fine Sunday she 
watches her opportunity and gives Treherne poison at lunch. He 
dies like a dog and Beatrice marries her Italian count, which is the 
moral of the story. 


THE MARINER'S COMPASS.* 


HATEVER a few scientific sailors and nautical savans may 

know on the subject, the great mass of landlubbers are in 
a happy state of delusion as to the reliance to be placed on the 
indications of the compass. “ As true as the needle to the pole” 
is still supposed by many to indicate the real character of the com- 
pass on which the safety of sea-going ships depends; and though 
the fact of the “ variation” in different positions on the surface 
of the earth may be regarded as common knowledge, the serious 
disturbances produced by the iron which enters so largely into the 
construction of modern ships, and the danger which they involve 
in the navigation of iron vessels, have never attracted the amount of 
attention which they deserve from a le so given to voyaging as 
ourselves. As i as ships were built of wood, the compass errors, 
though considerable enough, were confined within limits which 
would now be thought extremely small. The introduction of iron 


passenger-vessels enormously developed this source of peril, and 
the use of iron plating in ships of war has so increased the devia- 
tions that, if such a ship were to go to sea without being armed 


with tables of correction deduced from careful observation, she 
might often find herself steering east when the needle indicated a 
northerly or north-easterly course ; while, in other circumstances, 
her compass might fail to give any sign at all, and become a mere 
useless needle, vibrating without apparent law from any one point 
of the compass to another. 

A few examples taken from extreme cases will show how entirely 
free from exaggeration these statements are. When the com 

of the Great Eastern was first observed shortly after her launch, it 
was found that in some positions the error amounted to 30}$°, or 
not much short of 3 points—and this although the compass was 
placed in the most favourable position for neutralizing the 
attraction of the ship. But this is trifling compared with the 


* Admi Manual. Deviations of the Compass. Edited by J. Evans 


and Archi Smith. 1862. 
Deviatie Ke [Russian Translation of the above by 


repared to say that a man of honourable station and character can 
expected to introduce a woman situated like Beatrice into his 


Rucovodstvo 
Capt. J. Belavenitz, R. I. N.] St. Petersburg. 1863. 
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deviation of the Resistance, which, in one position of the ship, 
‘was found to be as much as 45°, or 4 points. These examples may 
seem formidable enough, but in truth they express only part of 
the error. They were obtained from observations made upon an 
even keel, and take no account of the still more unmanageable 
error which is caused by the heeling of the vessel. Every time 
an iron ship rolls to starboard or to port, a fresh deviation is 
= proportioned to the angle through which the vessel rolls. 
ommonly, this angular error of the com is fully as large as 
angle of heel, and in some instances the effect produced has 
been found to be 5 or 6 times as great as the inclination of the 
ship, so that, “{ a moderate rolling to the extent of 15° or 20°, the 
compass would often be in error an entire quadrant, or 8 points. 
The deviation, too, would vary from side to side at every roll, and 
the needle would oscillate from point to point in apparent defiance 
of all law and all powers of observation. We have said that these 
are extreme cases, but the average errors in iron ships are so ] 
as to make uncorrected compass observations utterly useless, or, 
indeed, much worse than useless. 

It will be asked, how, then, do ships navigate the ocean at all? 
And we are afraid we must say that, in a very large proportion of 
merchant ships, the art of extracting the truth from the seemingly 
capricious indications of the voy ene is very imperfectly practised ; 
and it must also be owned that the practical difficulties are such as 
to baffle, to a great extent, the care and intelligence of the most 
scientific captains. Still, very much has been done towards making 
the compass a tolerably trustworthy guide. The Admiralty, 
however inefficient it may sometimes be in the performance of 
its own duties, has thntiow: been very fortunate in obtaining the 
best scientific assistance, and never perhaps more so than in the 
composition of the Manual recently issued on the Deviations of the 
Compass. The mathematical investigations by Mr. Archibald 
Smith have cleared away all the misconceptions which still 
clouded the subject after the valuable labours of his predecessors ; 
while the careful observations of Mr. Evans, the Superintendent 
of the Compass Department, supply an abundance of facts for the 
rectification and application of the calculated formule. 

It is remarkable that until the beginning of the present century 
no attempt was made by practical navigators to investigate either 
the law or the cause of this important source of error. Captain 
Flinders was the first to call attention to the subject. In the 
course of a voyage to Australia, in 1803, he observed that when 
his ship’s head pointed to the north (that is, to the magnetic 
north), the indications of the compass were correct; that with 
the ship’s head east or west, the compass attained its maximum 
error; and that the broad results might be expressed by saying 
that in northern latitudes the north end of the compass was 
attracted to the ship’s bow, while in the southern hemi- 

here the south end was drawn in a similar direction. 

e explanation at once suggested itself that the iron in the ship 
became magnetized by induction, and that its action upon the 
needle was the cause of the deviation observed. This was the 
nucleus of the true theory, though it took account only of one of 
two distinct causes of disturbance. The subject was pvrsued by 
Dr. Scoresby, then a practical navigator, by Captain Sabine, by Dr. 
Young and by Mr. Barlow—the object kept in view for the most part 
being the correction of the deviation by systems of iron bars and discs, 
which should exactly counterbalance the action of the iron in the 
ship. M. Poisson, in France, and Mr. Airy, in England, carried the 
mathematical investigation to more definite results, and the theory 
may now be said to be completed in all its developments by the 
labours of Mr. Archibald Smith, while a large amount of facts 
bearing on the subject has been accumulated by the inquiries of 
the Liverpool Compass Committee and the observations of Mr. 
Evans. With the exception of an error (generally very small) 
which is independent of the position of the ship, the deviations of 
the needle from the true magnetic north depend in amount on the 
direction of the ship’s head. Both theory and observation prove 
that the whole deviation is composed of two parts, one of which 

s through all its values, both positive and negative, once, and 
the other twice, in a complete revolution of the ship—the former 
being called the semi-circular, and the latter the quadrantal 
deviation. It will be seen, even without making use of trigono- 
metrical expressions, that by obtaining the total error in a number 
of different positions of the ship’s head (say when she looks to 
each of the cardinal points, and to the points half-way between 
them) the magnitude of each of the two portions of the deviation 
can be ascertained, and the error corresponding to any other position 
of the ship deduced from the trigonometrical formule. This process 
is what is called swinging a ship for the adjustment of her compasses, 
and when it has been completed and a table constructed from the 
results, the error to be allowed for in any position of the ship’s 
head will be known, and the ship can be steered with as much 
certainty as if the com were wholly undisturbed. To avoid 
the necessity of correcting the course by a constant reference to 
the ship’s “ Table of Deviations,” it has been not uncommon to 
neutralize the error by means of iron or magnets of suitable form 
and position ; but for reasons which it would be difficult fully to 
explain within our limits, this mode of meeting the difficulty has 
been, for the most part, rejected in Her Majesty’s ships as less 
reliable (except as a correction for the hecling error), though a 
little more convenient, than the use of the table. 

Thus far it may seem that the mischief is by no means so for- 
midable as we at first represented, and that, in fact, if the Tables 

Deviation are correct, the whole risk of error is avoided. But, 


unfortunately, the Tables of Deviation which are correct for 
one time and one are not correct for another time and 
another wee and besides this, there is yet the serious heeli 
error to be taken into account, which tables of deviation obtai 
from swinging a ship on an even keel do not in any way touch. 
A brief reference to the causes of the disturbance of a ship’s 
needle will show how considerable the error of the tables of cor- 
rection themselves may easily become. If two magnets are placed 
within each other's influence, the North pole of the one will 
attract the South pole and repel the North pole of the other. The 
rtion of the “And, attract the North pole 
of an ordin et. erefore, we ma’ 
the earth itself an t whose South pole A — 
where in the neighbourhood of the Arctic regions, though 
not precisely identical with the extremity of the polar axis. 
That being so, we have to consider what the effect of the 
earth’s etism will be upon masses of iron on the surface. 
Now, it is matter of experiment that a rod of soft iron 
parallel to a magnet will become instantly magnetized in the 
opposite direction—that is, with its south pole pointing in the 
direction of the north pole of the permanent m If the 
influence of the magnet is withdrawn, the soft iron loses all the 
magnetism which it has thus for the time acquired. If the posi- 
tion of the rod is reversed, the yee is reversed also—that 
which was before the north pole having now become the south. 
If the rod is put into any intermediate position, the amount of 
the temporary magnetism will be proportionally reduced. The 
transient magnetism thus acquired is called induced magneti 
or magnetism by induction ; and it is obvious that by the magnetic 
action of the earth every piece of soft iron on buote ship will be 
magnetized in a certain direction and with a certain force, dependi 
(in the same place) — on the position of the ship, ineluding her 
hcrizontal direction and her amount of heel, and also depending, 
when the ship is on a voyage, on the force and direction of the ter- 
restrial magnetism, which varies from point to point on the earth’s 
surface. All the transient magnets thus rediet pee of every scrap 
of soft iron in the ship must act upon the compass—the most 
important influence, of course, being due to those in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the needle. This is the cause of one portion of 
the observed deviation, and is found to be partly semicircular and 
partly quadrantal. Moreover, we may explain that, if there were 
no other disturbance mixed up with it, observations at any one 
place would supply the means of making accurate tables for any 
ag of the world, mathematical investigation having proved that, 
or —,, directions of the ship’s head, the amount of the 
quadrantal deviation is independent of latitude, while that of the 
semicircular deviation increases according to a known law, 
depending only on the natural dip of the needle at the given 
lace. 


" Besides the error thus arising from the induced magnetism 
of the soft iron of a ship, there is another error traceable 
to the hard iron which the vessel may contain. Hard iron 
differs from soft iron in its magnetic constitution in this re- 
spect—that it does not acquire induced magnetism at all 
readily, and, when it has once acquired it, retains it permanently. 
To make a piece of hard iron acquire a permanent magnetic cha- 
racter, all that is necessary is to keep it for some time in a fixed 
position, more or less approaching to parallelism to the direction 
assumed by a balanced magnet, and to hammer it vigorously 
while so Under this treatment it gets a certain amount 
of magnetism knocked into it, and, unless afterwards subjected to 
similar treatment in a pon gen it retains permanently the 
magnetism it has thus acquired. This is exactly the treatment 
that the hard iron of a ship gets when she is being built. All 
the hammering and riveting drives tism into every particle 
of iron, the direction and force of which depend on the position 
of the ship’s head while on the stocks. It is obvious that the 
errors caused by the system of permanent magnets thus introduced 
into every ship will be different from those caused by the varyi 

magnetism of the soft iron; and, in fact, the result is par. oe | 


to be exclusively a semicircular deviation from 
| place to place, but not according to the same law which governs 
the changes = the semicircular —— due to the transient 
| magnetism. The consequence is, that except by swinging a shi 

| in different latitudes, or by swinging the when upright 
_ when heeled over (which is seldom if ever done with merchant 
| vessels), there is no possibility of distinguishing the anent 
| from the transient deviation, and, therefore, no means of deducing 
| from the tables constructed at Greenhithe or Spithead what the 
| real error is at the Equator or off Cape Race. 

In addition to these difficulties, there is trouble from the heeling 
error whenever there is any sea—so much so, that the compasses 
of the Warrior became almost entirely useless during her first 
cruise in the Bay of Biscay. The heeling error may be, however, 
in theory—and in the case of the Warrior has been, if we are 
rightly informed, in practice—entirely overcome by the _— 
of a compensating vertical magnet, which corrects that error 
without producing any other disturbance. Of course the deviation 
depends entirely on the position chosen for the compass, the binnacle 
compass being often several points different from the standard 
compass in the centre of the ship, and one of two ing com- 
—_ being occasionally considerably divergent from its fellow. 

is often arises from too great proximity to an iron-tiller or some 
similar cause, the position even of the standard com bei 
very as giod as 10 might bo, ia come of the shige of 
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the Royal Navy. With such causes of disaster at work, it can 
scarcely be wondered at that ships often get as far out of 
their course as the ill-fated Anglo-Savon; and it may be 
asked, with some dismay, how any ship can escape. It must 
is not for the scientific master 

a shi er to avoi ing misled by com error ; 
but by observations ind different latitudes’ the com- 
plete law of the p Treas weno has been obtained, the application 
of the tabulated results is not so difficult as might be supposed. 
By means of diagrams and figures of a simple kind, constructed 
on the basis of a ship’s table of deviations, an easy mechanical 

rocess will give the correction for every bearing of the ship’s 
ey and no master ought to be allowed to command a ship who 
has not, at any rate, these first rudiments of magnetic knowledge. 
The chief safeguard in practice is, that most passenger-ships are 
continually” traversing the same course, and, by a sort of rule 
of thumb, a captain learns a deal about the magnetic 
tricks of a vessel with which he is familiar. 

But even when every precaution is taken, there is a danger 
which nothing can prevent in every new iron ship. On her 
first voyage a very perceptible change generally takes place 
in her permanent magnetism. That which was knocked into 
her by workmen’s hammers is shaken out by the winds 
and waves, and it is not till after a year’s service that her 
condition becomes fixed and her tables trustworthy. With 
a new ship there is no safety except by giving a wide berth 
to everything, and this is too often forgotten in the desire 
to establish a reputation for extraordinary speed. It is to be 
hoped that the many catastrophes which have happened to iron 
ships will lead to some regulations for securing, in the merchant 
service as well as in the navy, a much more careful attention to 
the placing of their compasses, so as to reduce the deviations to a 
minimum, and at the same time a more general acquaintance with 
the directions which the Admiralty Manual contains for the cor- 
rection of compass errors. That other countries are becoming 
alive to the importance of this new branch of nautical science 
will appear from the fact of the Manual having becn already 
translated into Russian. 


VOYAGE D’UN ARTISTE EN SUISSE.* 


“PAS d'argent, pas de Suisse,” is an old proverb the truth of 

which many people have found out to their cost. Of late 
years no country has been more written about, and no country more 
travelled over, than Switzerland. Peaks, passes, glaciers, are 
familiar to the mind and the feet of Englishmen, and it was not to 
read of them that we took up a French volume by M. Desbarrolles, 
Voyage Cun Artiste en Suisse a 3 francs 50 par jour. 

Before setting out on his Swiss tour, a friend asked M. Desbar- 
rolles what he intended to spend on his journey; and when he men- 
tioned this moderate sum, the friend smiled incredulously. To prove 
that he had not miscalculated, our author undertook to make notes of 
his expenses wherever he went, for the benefit of painters, students, 
and walking tourists—in short, of all those who are not afraid to 
burden themselves with their own knapsacks. To this itinerary 
he proposed to join — 
lorsqu’elles me paraitront intéressantes, le récit de mes rencontres, de mes 
aventures.—Et vous ferez bien, et vous publierez un livre utile, m’avez- 
vous répondu; et si a lutile vous pouvez joindre Vagréable, comme la 
description des plus beaux sites.—Je la ferai d’aprés nature en paysagiste. 
It was agreed that M. Desbarrolles should add a little judicious 
mixture of topography, scene-painting, and appropriate reflec- 
tion; over and above which the friend suggested the indis- 
pereete exprit francais, at which the artist became pensive. 

e knew his own qualifications (he certainly did not under- 
vate them). As a traveller, none of the discomforts of jour- 
neying affected him, and he could speak German, a necessary 
accomplishment in some of the Swiss Cantons; but this was in 
one way a disadvantage. As he sententiously remarks, “One does 
uot acquire anything without losing an equivalent,” and a 
sojourn during his pa in Germany “a jeté sur moi un certain 
sérieux, trés-estimable sans doute, mais cela peut-étre au détriment 
des qualités frangaises.” So he started for the mountains, tormented 
by the doubt whether he possessed the true esprit frangais. From 
our experience of his pages, we could decide for him, and for once 
set his mind at rest on this point. 

Asanold traveller, M. Tlechesreiles speaks with a certain authority, 
and his familiarity with Switzerland commenced in the good old 
time when railways had not converted the country into a vacation 
pleasure-ground, and the peasants into extortioners. ‘Twenty years 
ago, M. Desbarrolles published a book entitled Un Mois de Voyage 
en Suisse powr 200 francs, y compris les diligences Waller et de re- 
tour. With an air of austerity, many changes and innovations are 
recorded. Day by day, says the indignant traveller, the magnificent 
country becomes more inaccessible to artists and people of small 
fortunes, who are more qualified to appreciate scenery than those 
who travel for fashion’s sake. The reason of this is very trans- 

arent, An influx of rich tourists who have little time to spare 
spread like locusts over the land; their lavish expenditure at first 
raised the demon of Swiss avarice, and now they complain that he is 
not laid. But, as they will see Switzerland, they pay and grumble, 
too lazy to spoil a holiday by firmly repressing imposition. Then 


* Voyage dun Artiste en Suisse, & 3 francs 5oparjour. Par A. Desbarrolles. 


luxurious travellers fancy they cannot exist without their luxuries, 
for which hotel keepers nghtly tax them ; even at second-rate inns 
prices have been more than doubled, and the natural curiosities and 
sights of the country are shut off by barricades, so that one must 
pay, for instance, to see the Falls of the Aar and the Reichenbach 
Falls. At the latter, the screw is certainly put on pretty tightly, 
for travellers are expected to pay for the road to it and the cascade, 
The richest Canton, Berne, is the most mercenary. As M. Desbar- 
rolles asserts, it is “ payer out et toujours, et cela sans prix 
fixe ;” and he elsewhere adds, “ c’est toujours on le voit, le systeme 
de la chambre avec les suppléments du service et de la bougie.” This 
excess of imposition will work its own cure. The middle classes, 
scared away, will travel elsewhere, Italy is open and grown more 
accessible to the stranger, and the new railway, in a day’s journey, 
will conduct the stream of tourists through Switzerland towards 
Venice or Milan. M. Desbarrolles thinks that vacation tourists 
will content themselves with visiting Chamouni, as a fine epitome 
of Swiss scenery, and not expose themselves to the chances 
of bad weather, when on the other side of the Alps a certain 
climate and sunny sky await them. 

It may be objected that too much has been said against the 
cupidity of a race who allowed M. Desbarrolles to travel in com- 
fort at the rate of 3 francs 50 centimes per diem. We do not 
suppose that it would be very easy to reduce one’s expenditure to 
that sum, without the experienced precautions of an old and econo- 
mical traveller, whose great axiom is to “ faire ses prix d’avance,”’ 
and whose method was never to go to the hotels frequented by 
the English. Rather select, he says, the German inns, the resorts 
of the travellers of the country, where all profit by the cheapness 
of Swiss food. Keeping this in mind, a walking tour in Switzer- 
land would be a cheaper way of spending the vacation than re- 
maining stationary in any retired English village. 

The train leaves Paris in the morning, arrives at Mulhouse in the 
evening, and next day “ you are in Berne, or Zurich, or Lucerne, in 
the heart of Switzerland, for the sum of 38 frances 45 centimes, in- 
cluding everything, by the third class ;” the second costs 51 franes 
1o centimes. As M. Desbarrolles had not made out any particular 
route, he simply followed the inclination of the moment. From 
Berne he went to Thun; and on the lake between Interlaken and 
Brienz he met and made acquaintance with a stout, middle-aged 
gentleman and a beautiful lady, who is described very minutely. 
They miss the steamer, and go together in a boat, where, after 
some conversation, they of travelling expenses, and our 
economist explains his plans. The lady and gentleman were 
Parisians, paying 19 francs a day at the hotels, and readily think 
their companion “ un professeur en voyages.” He mentions the 
book he had written in those old days when, including purchases, 
he had scarcely ever spent so much as 3 francs a day. The gen- 
tleman remembered the book and the author's name. They 
to travel together, taking advantage of such a guide for a few days. 
It ends in their journeying together for a month—the Professor, 
his companion and pupil, a beautiful widow, and the painter. 
The pedestrians explored that most interesting and renowned 
portion of central Switzerland which lies between Zurich on the 
north, Berne on the west, Altdorf on the east, and then, passing 
through the Simplon te Domo-d'Ossola, they took the route to 
Venice by Locarno and the Lago Maggiore. The magnificent 
district is too well known to bear more than a passing allusion to 
its points of varied interest. M. Desbarrolles’ “ voyage en Suisse” 
was not exactly that of the ordinary run of travellers. Switzer- 
land being familiar to him, he acted as guide and purse-bearer for 
the three, frequently avoiding the most beaten tracks for others not 
less beautiful but less known. The lady, who passes as “la 
voyageuse,”’ is a model companion for such a tour. She appears 
to have been exempt from the fatigues and restraints of conven- 
tional humanity; and her unaffected enjoyment and many charms 
meet with due acknowledgment from the sympathetic and ad- 
miring artist, who in her society bids adieu to Switzerland in these 
words,“ Je suis venu te visiter le cucur déchiré, et je te quitte con- 
solé et l’ame pleine de joie.” 

The only amusing feature in M. Desbarrolles’ book is the 
rabid dislike to England and the English which crops out in 
every chapter, in contrast to,his praise of everything French, 
and full recognition of the merits of a particular Frenchman, 
We will readily allow that the travelling Englishman is not the 
most attractive character to a foreigner. He often grumbles and 
always overpays, spoiling the market for those who follow. The 
Briton abroad has been the subject of peu and pencil satire by his 
fellow-countrymen ; he cannot expect to escape the ridicule of 
morbid spleen. It is rather good fun, however, to abuse 
the English for national pride and vanity after exhibiting 
the following specimen of edifying French modesty :—“ Pour- 
quoi le Frangais ménerait-il ia terre, s'il n’était le peuple 
le plus fort et le plus sage de toute la terre?” An Englith- 
man is yeritably the déte nowe of this egotistical writer, who on 
one occasion has to mention an act of politeness from an English 
fellow-traveller “who was evidently happy to oblige.” “ Allmy 
ideas,” says M. Desbarrolles, “ were confused, and in astonish- 
ment I asked if he really were an Englishman.” “ ‘ Moi?’ ré- 
pondit-il, ‘moi? Non! je suis Irlandais.’—‘Allons donc!’ 
m'écriai-je, ‘ voila qui s’explique entin !’” This ingenuous gentle- 
man supposes it may be thought that he dislikes the English, 
but that would be an error—he admires Shakspeare, Sterne, 
and Scott. The ayistocracy which has produced some great 
men, and believes itself divine, does not show itself en voyage, 
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so the English who travel are the bourgeois who blush to be bour- 
geois, and are consequently ridiculous. We quote the words of 
one who belongs to the most polite nation on earth, and we should 
be very foolish if we were to judge of French polish by one such 
specimen. Referring to the travelling bourgeois, he says: — 

Un Anglais de ce genre appartient de droit & tout homme qui veut se dis- 
traire. Pour ma part, j'aime ale voir comme j’aime 4 voir un paon, c'est 
pour lui faire ¢taler son plumage ; si je parais écouter un Anglais, c'est pour 
lui faire déployer tout I’éventail de son orgueil. Son égoisme m’amuse et 
ses impertinences me divertissent & ravir. J’aime les choses franches, et l’or- 
gueil anglais est bien tranché, bien net. Pas d’alliage, pasle moindre mélange ! 

C'est & en rester ébahi, en admiration! et c’est la ce qui m’intéresse en ma 
qualité dobservateur. Les types bien écrits sont si rares! Qui donc a 
inventé l’égoisme Angleterre & coup sir. 


For the exhibition of the personal rancour so conspicuous in these 
pages there must be some cause. For some reason M. Desbarrolles 
is very sore about England. An English face is to him what a 
red rag is to an angry bull. A few chance and inoffensive remarks 
from a “fils d’Albion,” in praise of the inventive genius of his 
native country and its superior navy, rouse the French artist, who 
has a rod in pickle for the first Englishman who “claims for his 
country the sceptre of inventions.” He dives into his travelling- 
bag, and draws out notes he has collected, and extracts he has 
made on the subject, which, like a gun ready primed, he fires off at 
his victim. He claims the whole cycle of scientific discovery and 
invention for French genius. Ife annihilates the flimsy pretensions 
of England. IIe reads a long passage from M. Edouard Fournier's 
Le Vieux Neuf, where France is asserted to be the cradle of all 
great things, the birthplace of all grand ideas, from the invention 
of the steam-boat, iron vessels, floating batteries, lighthouses, the 
screw, the mer and goes down to preserved meats and 
English gardens! We are swept away in a cataract of abuse, and 
we hear shrieks of France being truth and England sham. 

The Englishman is supposed to be angry and silenced by his ex- 
plosive companion on the Swiss lake. M. Desbarrolles had clearly 
the merit of originality on his side, when the idea came into his 
head of keeping notes by him on his tour to overpower imaginary 
assailants. He was asked how he came to think of such a play. 
He characteristically replied that he mew the English, and felt 
sure some day of having the pleasure of lowering their pride by 
his quotations. Ifthe story be true, the astonished Englishman 
would tell it as a capital joke. M. Desbarrolles says it would be 
unjust to judge a people by an individual, yet, as all the indivi- 
duals he meets are alike, he is led to infer that the people must be 
the same, which is a very logical deduction. 

Were the writer a young man, we should trust that time might 
alleviate the violence of his Anglophobia; but, as it is, we fear it 
must be a chronic disease too deeply rooted in the system for any 
cure. What hope can be entertained for a man sutiering under 
such mental hallucinations as to write the following assertion 
amongst a string of others cqually sober and equally true about 
England 

Elle nous hait, parce qu'elle cric bien haut qu'elle veut la liberté et parce 
que nous sommes les seuls champions de la liberté. Elle nous hait, parce 
que, bien qu'elle ait en politique le libre dévergondage de la parole, l’intem- 
pérance de Ja langue, elle n’a pas l'égalité, et que nous, nous avons la 
veritable égalité. 

Even after this, and much of the same sort of indulgence in 
individual antipathy and invective against England, we readily 
allow that the Voyage Wun Artiste en Suisse may be consulted by 
those who wish to study mountaineering at 3 francs 50 a day, and 
who may wish to smile at the railing of a sour spirit, whose extra- 
vagance outruns its sense, and whose excess is its own confutation. 


STAHR'S LIFE OF LESSING.* 


“ERMAN authors seem gradually awakening to the fact of 
the brevity of life, and to the corresponding necessity of 
brevity in their monographs. They begin to perceive that, in 
order to find readers, a writer must be tolerably short and 
moderately readable ; and that the public is more frequently pro- 
pitious to the successful digester than to the patient accumulator 
of materials. There is scarcely a fact in Mr. Lewes’ Life of 
Goethe which had not been previously mentioned in Viehoft’s 
laborious work on the same subject; but even to German readers 
Mr. Lewes has made himself Goethe’s biographer par excellence. 
A similar fate might have befallen the Life of Lessing, had a 
foreign author of reputation, till very recently, chosen to avail 
himself of the copious materials extant in the learned work of 
Guhrauer; but M. Adolf Stahr determined that a popular life of 
a writer who was the very incarnation of the German mind 
should at all events be attempted by one of his grateful com- 
patriots. 

M. Stahr is one of the most prolific, and also one of the 
most entertaining, of living German writers. He is deeply 
enough read to satisfy the claims of his own nationality, but he 
has at the same time the vivacity of a Frenchman and the inde- 
pendent feelings of an Englishman. He appears to be one of 
those happily-constituted mortals who are at home everywhere. 
He has worshipped in the museums of Rome and Florence, and 


~ conversed at his ease in Paris salons; he has Aristotle under his 


pillow and Longinus at his fingers’ ends; he is aw fait with the 


* G. E. Lessing. Sein Leben und seine Werke. Von Adolf Stahr. 
2 Binde. 2t Ausgabe. Berlin: 1862. 


"secret springs of Goethe’s amours and the secret meaning of the 
ermany and in the rest o y encom 
temvereed the entire field of ethics, ancient and ae He 
is a greater polyhistor than was Lessing himself; and his 
| criticisms attempt as free and bold a range as those of the 
| subject of this biography. That such a writer should but rarely 
| be dull, is no matter for wonder; and it is perhaps equall 
‘natural that we should often miss in him the sobriety and 
| moderation which becomes a critic of the arch-critic. Constant 
| allusions to the present are as wearisome to the reader as the 
| author appears to think. them incumbent upon himself. The 
| reader should be now and then permitted to draw his own lessons, 
| without having it flung in his teeth that he is a child of the de- 
| oo and materialistic nineteenth century. Moreover, a subject 
| like the life of Lessing claims an almost historic dignity of 
treatment, and that “ pitch of style” which the late Dr. Arnold 
| judged requisite in the composition of history. Not that M. Stahr 
_ was without the best of intentions to impart such a dignity to 
his book. The second edition is ushered in by a most sonorous 
| blast of trumpets, consisting in the eulogies of certain critics, 
quoted with modest pride by the not unconscious author. The 
_ book is described as “a lamp to lighten the darkness around ;” 
_as “the free confession of a free man amongst hindering and 
' even threatening circumstances; a breath of air and a ray of 
| light amidst the smoke of a gloomy mysticism, a Byzantine 
| hierarchy, a d/asé romanticism, which had intruded themselves 
into the ancient home of the healthiest, clearest, and manliest of 
German minds; ” and a prophecy is added that “it will last, this 
book, it will work, and in numberless unseen pipes pour forth its 
nee contents through the world.” Being translated, these very 
rave words signify that, in praising Lessing, M. Stahr meant to 
tread on the corns of those who yet survive as the relics of the 
systems which Lessing overthrew. . 

If, however, the reader will consent to overlook, or to estimate at 
its proper value, the occasionally almost oppressive grandeur of M. 
Stahr's commentative oratory, he will find in this biography a v 
faithful picture, drawn by a most skilful hand, of an inte’ 
life matchless for its vigour and truthfulness. Lessing was rest- 
less, in the sense in which the pilgrim, ever pressing onward to a 
goal it will never be given him to attain, is restless. -Those 
who complain of a want of unity in his manifold expeditions 
on various fields but ill understand the unity of the true critic’s 
life. Lessing was anything but a mere negative and destruc- 
tive critic. a gee 2 advance which he made formed a 
link in that synthesis which, in a short life, he was able with 
unusual completeness to establish. In judging of works in the 
field of any art, it was his constant aim to establish the rules and 
the limits of that art. From a purification of the literary stables - 
of Germany, he rose to distinct theories by which to determine the 
adherence to, or aberration from, fixed rules in the case of the 
French and English schools. In his Litteraturbriefe, he showed — 
how Shakspeare and the English dramatists ditfer from the Greeks — 
as species differs from ies, but how the French are as far from 
them as the perversion is from the original, and the false from the 
true. To the English poets of Pope’s time, and their host of 
imitators in the German didactic ae he had already assigned 
their true limits, excluding them from the Poetic Art. In his 
Hamburger Dramaturgie, he more fully and specially exposed the 
radical vices of the French tragedians, and defeated Voltaire, and his 
gods and worshippers, with their own weapon—the appliance of the 
rule of Aristotle. Yet he was not slow to perceive the likelihood of 
an aberration in a contrary direction, and to warn young Germany 
against that defiance of all rules and laws which became the 
motto of their Sturm und Drang period, and of a more recent 
French school. But to the Poetic Art itself, in contradiction to 
the Plastic, he fixed limits, in his Zaocoon, which Winckelmann 
himself, the greatest of German archzologists, had failed or 
refused to recognize. From Aésthetics his genius took a loftier 
flight to Ethics, and after a long series of polemical encounters 
(some negative in their origin, but all constructive in their aim), 
arrived at its consummation in those ulations on the develop- 
ment of mankind, and the place belonging in it to revealed religion, 
which opened to him, in his own words, “an infinite view into a 
distance neither wholly hidden from his eyes nor wholly dis- 
covered to them by the soft gleam of sunset.” His various 
polemical encounters were conducted, if not always with moderation 
(as in the case of Klotz), yet with a steady view to the goal which 
would be approached by the removal of the obstructions against 
which he revolted. Thus Lessing well deserves the name of a 
second Luther, not only for his fearlessness in overthrowing abuses, 
but because he did it for the sake of the truth whose countenance 
they hid from the sight of man. In either case, the vehemence of 
| such struggles is to us rather melancholy than delightful, when we 
| reflect on the hard fate of those who fight, not for fighting’s sake, 
but to be enabled to pursue the path for whose end they are 

earning. 
' A peculiar bitterness characterizes Lessing’s unceasing attacks 
; on Voltaire. It must be admitted that Voltaire suffered but 
| little from them during his lifetime, and that his reputation 
| as an originator bids fair to last as long in France as his fame 
as a destroyer; for in that country, even more than elsewhere, 
success and vanity form almost impregnable entrenchments. 
To this, probably, muck of the bitterness of Lessing’s animosity 
| may be ascribed ; but M. Stahr supplies another key, which may 
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be taken for what it is worth. Lessing, it appears, had a personal 
opportunity of ae acquainted with the meanness me 
tice of “ Voltaire, Cham du Roi,” through certain more than 
questionable money transactions of the latter, which involved him 
in a disgraceful lawsuit, out of which he only escaped by an equally 
disgraceful compromise. His royal patron and disciple founded on 
these transactions a comedy, entitled Tantale en Procis, and merci- 
lessly satirising the avaricious a Moreover, Lessin 
indiscreetly procured the MS. of Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis XIV., 
before publication, from the author's secretary, and by accident took 
it away with him from Berlin. The wrath of the philosopher, who 
declared himself robbed, was tremendous. The secretary was dis- 
missed, and an interchange of di le letters in French 
and Latin passed between Voltaire and Lessing. Lessing's letter 
has been lost, but he said “it was not one Voltaire was likely 
repeats the accusation inst the secretary, but is other- 
wise flattering to Lessing. M. St r seems yn to attach too 
much im ce to the affair, which only proves what every one 
knew before—that the temper of Voltaire was vinegar itself. 

The biographer—who, on a previous occasion, has started the 
theory that Goethe was a democrat at heart, and saw through the 
hollowness of courts and princes—is very anxious to prove i 
a member, by anticipation, of the democratic party in Germany. 
He is candid enough to admit that his hero, except by occasional 

never mixed in the politics of the day, but consoles him- 

self by observing that the reason of this was certainly not 
“that he lacked inclination or capacity for a lite ac- 
tivity of the sort.” The ity all will admit, but of the in- 
clination there is an utter want of evidence. Of the occasional 
— in question M. Stahr is a slow to make the most. 
ven @ very common-place poeti egyric on Frederic IL., 
Lessing in fouillotonist to a Berlin 


contributed 
paper, is forced into the ent. The poet says that “ it would 
& happiness to the king, were his people already worthy of 


him,” which is interpreted to mean, “ in other words, if it could 
do without even so intelligent (erleuchtet) a despotism.” M. Stahr 
has also discovered a in which Lessing advocates the unity 
of Germany, though merely for the object of free trade between 
the States. It would have been well to omit all fruitless specula- 
tion as Lessing “ have had he lived in the 
times of “ the great struggle against absolutism,” and to confess 
at once, as the author that Lessing's radicalism 
was only “theoretic.” The biographer perceives Schiller’s motto, 
In tyrannos, visible, though unwritten, on the brow of Minna von 
Barnhelm; and quotes more direct evidence from the fragmentary 
dramas, and Henzi, the hero of the latter of which is said 
to be none other than Lessing himself. Had Lessing felt it to be part 
of his mission to be a political reformer, he was not the man to give 
any but a full and complete expression to the passionate longings 
within him. But he had to fight other battles, and with other foes. 
The work of his life was to conquer liberty of thought—“ the 
one true lesson,” in the Pot ags a modern historian, “ worth 
learning from the Reformation,” and the one lesson Lessing had 
learnt from the history of his country. 

We had intended to make a few observations on Lessing's 
plays, whose poetical merits M. Stahr appears to us much to 
overrate. Itis known that he himself wished them excluded from 
representation on the national stage he was working for; and it is 
evident that he wrote them, so to speak, more from a sense of 
duty, as ical examples, than from the instincts of creative 
genius. It has been remarked that his own inclinations lay 
rather towards the epes than to the drama—a tendency (barren 
except of one small but perfect fruit), which, it may be remem- 
tank for a long time hampered Goethe’s productive power. 

The private life of Lessing, like that of Spinoza (to whom M. 
Stahr compares him on more than one occasion), was one of sin- 
gular and unblemished purity, and furnishes another proof of the 
certain, but not very profound truth, that freedom of speculation 
is not, as some have ever been found to hold, the beginning of 
immorality. His biographer observes (we hope we are not un- 
charitable in suspecting that we detect in the observation the 
faintest possible twinge of regret) that— 

Lessing is the only one among the heroes of our classical literature, in 
whose heart, love, full and great, found no entrance till the maturity of 
manhood. He was forty years old when he met, in Eva Konig, the wife of 
his heart, and the story of his life up to that time knows of no passion in any 
way proved by evidence. 

M. Stahr, however, insists on the truth of the rumour that 
Lessing, as_early as his nineteenth year, entertained a passing 
passion for the actress Lorenz, and proceeds to make the most of 
it. He has also discovered, even against his own judgment, pos- 
sible evidence, in a poem of eight lines, that his hero was guilty 
of a “transitory error.” His marriage, long delayed by money 
difficulties, took place in October 1776, and ere sixteen months 
had , he was a broken-hearted widower, his beloved Eva 
having followed their first infant to the grave. “My wife is 
dead,” he wrote, “and this experience, too, I have made. I am 
glad that there cannot be many such experiences remaining for 
me to make.” His studies were now to him, to use his 
own expression, “laudanum;” and with a wi heart he 
bore the burden of the remaining three years of his existence. 
Yet to those three years we owe his Nathan and his Educa- 
tion of the Human Race. Such was the domestic life of this 


but comfort to him. His public 
as a struggle for bare existence. 
He began it as httle better than a li hack; and ended 
it as the underpaid librarian of Duke Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick. The Elector Palatine romised him an annual 
rege. for which he received devoted thanks, but of which 
is memory was never retentive enough to cause the payment 
of a single louis d’or. Such was the situation of the “ theo- 
retic republicans,” the great German men of letters of Lessing’s 
time. Klopstock lived on the pension of a foreign Sovereign. 
Wieland was a ducal tutor, “probably more to the prince’s advan- 
than his own,” as Lessing wrote to him; and the latter was 
starved by the bounty of two other native Mecenases. He died so 
poor that Duke Ferdinand was obliged to have him buried at the 
public expense ; but his munificence did not extend to the raising 
of a tombstone. 

The late Mr. De Quincey has compared the influence of Lessi 
on his contemporaries in Germany to that of Dr. Johnson on Engli 
literature. The comparison has very little point in it; but it would 
have been well for Lessing if, in a material sense, literature had 
been honoured in him as it was in the person of the Doctor. 
Posterity, with the exception of the German princes (against 
whom M. Stahr has a parting fling for their refusal to contri- 
bute to Lessing’s monument) has been more grateful, and, whether 
it hails him as the genius of Revolution, with Gervinus, or of 
Evolution, with M. Stahr, willingly subscribes to the eloquent 
summing-up by the latter of his efforts in the search of Truth :— 

The reformer of our national and literature, the creator of our 
prose, the founder of our stage, the legislator of our critical and xsthetical 
systems, superior in all their fields to all his contemporaries, becomes the 
reformer of German philosophy and theology, the continuer of the great work 
begun by Luther, the founder of the historic view of religion, the great 
apostle of all true progress towards light in his century. 


was a source of — 
life may be simply deseri 


LONGMAN’S LECTURES ON ENGLISH HISTORY.* 

— is a simplicity and straightforwardness of aim,and almost 

an actual naiveté, in these lectures, which confers on them a 
sort of quaint attractiveness, and makes them much more “ amusi 
reading’’ for the unlearned student than the works of the majority 
of professed historians. In a sensible preface, Mr. Longman 
couligiens for adding the vocation of author to his functions as 
publisher, and tells his readers how he came to undertake what 
promises to be a good big book in several volumes, though starting 
with a modest and humble beginning. His original intention was 
to give a short course of lectures on English history, adapted to 
the popular mind of Chorleywood —a mind in which we presume 
that the bucolic element largely predominates. But, from being 
simply interested in his subject as a patriotic Englishman, he 
speedily found himself fascinated with the attractions it presents 
to a bond fide inquirer; and, like an honest man, as fast as he 
learnt the defects in his own previous knowledge, he diligently 
turned to every available source, not only to make himself a com- 
petent teacher of the Chorleywood intelligence, but to satisfy his 
own continually increasing thirst. The more he read, the more 
deeply he appears to have become impressed with that pre- 
eminently important characteristic in English political life—its 
essential growth from roots planted — in the ground in bygone 
ages; and he set himself to understand, not only what Haglend 
was, as a mere matter of fact, in its days of infancy and youth, but 
by what processes the England of to-day came to be what it is. 

Mr. Longman may very fairly be congratulated on the result 
of his work, so far as it has yet proceeded. There is a 
certain unpretending freshness about his narratives which is 
able to the educated as well as to the simple ; while the freedom 
of arrangement which his method permits enables him to 
group his remarks into miscellaneous sections that diminish the 
formidableness of a more formal history. He does not claim to 
write, as a rule, from original sources; but he has sought for 
guidance in books of a far wider than is usual with writers 
who distinctly aim at instructing the unlearned. So far as we 
know, his book is the first attempt made by an intelligent and 
thinking man to popularise English history simply because he is 
himself full of the noble subject. We have had English histories 
for children, and for schools and colleges ; English histories written 
by professed compilers, or to booksellers’ orders; English histories 
which are little better than elaborate synopses of minute details; 
with High Church histories, strong Popish histories, and strong anti- 
Popish histories—to say nothing of the works of those who can claim 
to * real historians. But we cannot call to mind any predecessor 
of Mr. Longman in his own especial line, and still less any writer 
who has written with a Beng and is yet so free from prejudice 
and partiality, and so cordial in his sympathies with what is great 
and good in the great and good men of past — 

Nothing striking or original is thus to be looked for in these 
lectures; but, at the same time, there is a great deal to be found 
in them which even well-educated persons have not always at their 
fingers’ ends. Such are the ul sketches of the origin of the 
different courts of law, of the varieties of tenure in land, and of 
the gradual growth of trial by jury, which Mr. Longman has 
studied from the best modern authorities. His narrative is 
also made all the more readable by a free use of quotations, not 


* Lectures on the —— of England. By William Longman. Vol. I. 
From the earliest times to the oath ot Edward II.; with Maps and Illus- 
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only from chroniclers like Roger of Wendover and Matthew of 
‘Westminster, but from old-fashioned historians like Tyrell and 
Carte, whose names are almost forgotten, but whose unaffected 
and homely style fits in well with his own. Mr. Longman’s 
style is plain and simple — intentionally so, he says in his preface, 
from consideration for the deficiencies of the agricultural under- 
standing. But his natural style is evidently of the same type, 
and, to our liking, is infinitely more agreeable than the stilted 
rhetoric of the host of writers who worship Macaulay as — 
god of ym - and cultivate what they call the — he 
pictorial method. Wow and then, indeed, Mr. Longman makes 
us smile, as when, among the marginal analyses of his pag 
we light upon the following outburst :—“ Rule Britannia! Britons 
never shall be slaves.” In his next edition, we should suggest a dele 
to this very new quotation. And, in mercy to all readers of ordinary 
human susceptibilities, we must beg to be d the comparison 
of the Anglo-Saxon nature to the north-east wind, which com- 
parison Mr. Longman dilates upon with a most incomprehensible 

to. Mr. Charles Kingsley’s Ode to that detestable gale, which 
Air. Lon gives in full, may be clever and spirited—perhaps it 
is so. But though Swift could, as it was said, write finely on 
such an unpromising ao as a broomstick, Mr. Kingsley can never 
make verses which will be pleasant reading on what he truly calls 
the black north-easter. He might as rationally write sonnets on a 
surgeon’s knife or a dentist’s forceps. The Christianity which can 
luxuriate in a black north-eastern wind must be muscular indeed, 
to an extent appalling to humanly constituted feelings; and it 
implies, we think, a view of practical asceticism which would be 
singularly novel to those who adhere to the ancient notions on the 
mortification of the flesh, We never knew but one man who 
really liked this odious breeze, and he (doubtless judicially) died 
at middle age under the — sky of Naples. But then he was a 
High Churchman, and knew nothing of the spiritual meaning 
which lies hid in the keen and withering blast. 

The entire paragraph with which Mr. Lon introduces 
this unattractive similitude is, moreover, sane worthy of the 
very fair and enlightened — which pervades his volume. 
The pre-eminent greatness of England cannot be legitimately 
proved by the failure of the French to found and retain large 
colonies, or by the present decay of the old Spanish power and 
grandeur. The mere establishment and retention of numerous 
colonies does not in itself satisfy any very high ideal of human 
greatness; and, at the present moment, the Anglo-Saxon race on 
the other side of the Atlantic is displaying its energies to the 
criticism of the world under an aspect which may well make us 
pause before we finally decide as to the ultimate destiny of our 
colonial descendants. We at home haye undeniably retained all 
we love best for century after century; but as Mr. Lon 
himself reminds us, we have an island home, together with a 
past history of an actual unbroken life of a thousand years’ dura- 
tion. What will be the fate of the Anglo-Saxon race under 
wholly difierent conditions of national development, none can tell. 
Let us not glory too boastfully in our colonial greatness, or rather 
bigness, till time has revealed the issues to which our colonial 
experiments are tending. In America we are now for the first 
time witnessing Anglo-Saxon conflicts on the true old Continental 
European pattern. Should we ourselves have escaped this terrible 
destiny at home if the British Channel had been dry land? We 
have dwelt the more strongly on this paragraph of Mr. Longman’s, 
because his book is gaan wens and heartily a patriotic history. 
He writes more as a zealous, liberal, and conservative English- 
man than as an historian or literary man, and therefore it is the 
more important that thus early in his labours he should devote 
his good sense and impartial judgment to an investigation of 
those intellectual and moral elements which constitute real great- 
ness of national character. The confounding of numerical or 
material bigness with real power and influential vitality is one of 
the commonest errors of the day. Yet the two most influential 
nations that the world has ever known—the Greeks and the Jews 
—were mere handfuls compared to the multitudes whom their 
intellects have governed. 7 

As an instance of the care with which Mr. Longman usually 
forms his conclusions, we may take a few sentences trom his note 
as to prices in the thirteenth century : — 

It is a matter of great interest, but of considerable difficulty, to determine 
the amount which a sum of money at any remote period represents at any 
other, or the purchasing power at any two such periods of any specified sum, 
say 1oo/., meaning by purchasing power the capacity of buying like quan- 
tities of like articles of convenience and comfort. The difficulty arises chiefly 
from the circumstance that we have not a sufficient number of authentic facts 
for the purpose. We might adopt as the basis of our calculations the wages 
of an agricultural labourer at any particular period, and the articles he could 
buy with such wages. But in times so remote as the thirteenth century we 
have very few statements as to the amount of wages, and we have even 
reason to believe that a farm-labourer then received some food or clothing in 
addition to his wages. Our calculation would, therefore, rest on an insufli- 
cient basis ; but an attempt may be made to reason on such facts as we do 
possess. ‘Thus, we find that in A.D. 1272, a labourer received 14d. a day, or 
gd.a week. About that time wheat varied from 20s. a quarter at North- 
ampton, 17s. at Bedford, and 13s. 4d. at Dunstable, in a.p. 1258, to 6s. 8d. in 
A.D. 1270, and 4s. 6d. in A.D. 1281. The average may be taken at 12s. a 
quarter, or 1s. 6d. a bushel. A farm-labourer, therefore, according to this 
calculation, could buy half a bushel of wheat with his week’s wages. At the 
ee time, we may fairly take the average wages of an agricultural 

bouver at 12s. a week, and the price of wheat at 56s. a quarter, or 7s. a 
bushel. A labourer, therefore, could now buy more than a bushel and a halr 
of wheat with his week’s wages. 

Mr. Longman might have added, on the showing of the above 
figures, that the condition of the labourer in the middle ages must 


have varied extremely, according to the neighbourhood in which 
he lived. When wheat varied from 20s. to 178. and 13s. 4d. in 
three places so comparatively near to one another as Northampton, 
Bedford, and Dunstable, how miserable must have been the 
fate in one coun lot in another ! 
truth, it was not so muc e ordi ips of the poor, 
as the variations in the price and of 
food, which sti up the most serious disturbances of the 
mediaval social state. Nor, again, can any very trustworthy in- 
ferences be drawn from statistics as to wheat, beef, and other ki 
of food which were known to the medizeval poor as rare luxuries. 
Almost all that they enjoyed of the better species of nourishment 
they obtained from that r domestic intimacy with their lords 
an a which undoubtedly tended materially to lighten 
the load of their existence to an extent which we find it nowada 
difficult to appreciate. We can never, indeed, enter thoroughly 
into the life of our forefathers, whether rich or poor, unless we 
habitually bear in mind the deeply marked chasms which have 
come to ——_ the employer and the employed, in connexion 
with the advance of political equality in modern times. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satunpay Revimw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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MON DAY POPULAR CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S 

HALL.—Beethoven Night, on Monday Evening, June 8. Pianoforte, Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard ; Violin, Herr Japha ; Violoncello, or Piatti; V ist, Mr. Sims Reeves. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa Staile, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. and Tickets 
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. SIMS REEVES will sing “ Adelaida ” i 


ra ard, 
the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall, on Monday Evening, June 8. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—The THIRD of the SERIES of 
be given ca Saturday next, June 6, the day appointed for the 
Directors have the pleasure to announce that the following eminent Artistes are 
for this occasion —Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, and Signor 3 
Tickets free. Now-Seasoe Ticket-holders, Se; or by ticket bought before the day 
28. 6d. "Reserved Stalls, 2s. 6d. each, now ready. ‘ “ 
La the number o1 persons disappointed in procuring these at the first two Concerts 
ear 
MUSICAL UNION. — LEOPOLD AUER, the H i 
Violinist, will play, for the first time, at the next Matinte, June with Piatt, 
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St. JAMES’S HALL, June 5.— Mr. CUSINS’S CONCERT. 
Under the immediate Pa of 


tronage 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Full Orchestra and Chorus. Le pty Reeves, Messent, Santley, Orpheus Glee Union. 
Pitt, Sear Balsir Chatterton, and John Thomas. The Senerata composed in honour ur of 
their Re Highnesses by =, Cusins, and other works of moore, will be 2S 

rs, "Professor mett and Mr. Cusins. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 3s., and Is., at 
"s, 210 Regent Street; all } and Austin's, 28 ly. 


M R. HOWARD GLOVER Cephegat tet announces that his 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take attheST. JAMES’S HALL, on Satur- 
day, June 6, commencing at One o’c'ock. Artistes ngaged: Madame Alboni and Masllie. 
Carlotta Patti (by permission of Gye, Esq.), Sener juglini and Mr. Sims Reeves; Maile. 
‘Trebelli iy kind permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.), Madame Parepa, Madame | ouise Michal, 
Madame T ilinger, Fraulein ‘Liebhardt (the celebrated Lieder San; from Vienna), 
adame Laura Baxter, Madame Miss Sere Dobson. dame 


lame We 

Mr. Switt, Mr. Ti Tennent, Mr. D. mas, M, Ge ssier; 

MM. Levassor, the inimitable French Vaudeville singer (by Permission of J. Mitchell, Esq. ): Herr 
Reichardt, and Herr Formes. ame Arabella God ty and Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Herr Japha. Harmonium, uis Mr. Benedict, 
Ganz, and Mr. Howard Glover. Stalls, 10s, 6d.; Reserved y. 
Fg age to be had of Messrs. Chappell, 50 New Bond ®treet; Mr. Austin, at the Ticket 
Office, St. James's Holl Mr. Howard Glover, 3 Keppel Street, = 


princival and Librarians. 


THALBERG’S FAREWELL SEASON. —S. THAL-| 


* BERG'S Second Matinée on Monday next, June 1, Hanover Squa ooms, to commence 
at Malf-past Two o'clock. ake remaining Matin-es will take place on June June &, 
and June 15 (the Farewell Recital). Stal ets, Guinea; Family tickets to admit four, 
Three Guineas; Unreserved Seats, Ialf-a-Guinea—to be had at the principal gg ond and 
Musicsellers; Austin’s, St. James's Hall; and of Mr. Fish, Iunover Square Rooms, where the 
plan of the seats may he scen 


M R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 

their CHAR MING COTTAGE, every Brening (except Eight. Saturday 

Mornings at Three. Royal oy of Tilustration, 14 Regent Si Uanreserved Seats, Is., 

28.5 Stalls, Chairs, 5s nce of the numerous attendance the Extra Morning 
‘Thursdays at until further notice. 


ME.: DAVID FISHER’S FACTS and FANCIES Musically 
Tilustrated. Mr. David 

Saturday) at s Hall, Piccadilly. Satu fternoon at Three, Sara 

Norfolk, Glovaunt Viotti (with violin lo), Fi py head, Mame. Rouse 

Noir, &c. Jenkins’s Recital received with acclamations. Pianist, Mdme. Heinke. Stalls, 3s.; 

Area. 2s.: Gallery, Is. Tickets at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
Fifty-Ninth Annual Exhibition is now Open ai at 5 East (close to 


the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. 


JOSEPH 5. JENKINS, Secretary. _ 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The Tenth Annual 
pe of PICTURES, ie Contribution of Artite of the French and Flemish 


“ Tell the Prince om this is the secret of England's greatness.” 


TPHE SPLENDID PICTURE of HER MAJESTY the 
QUEEN presenting a Copy of the Bible a Rag Fide my Pubocnge at Windsor Castle, 
tracing the source of the power and greatness —— to the Sacred Book, painted by 
‘Thos. Jones Barker. -L., is now on. anil, at Messrs. J. & K. Jennings 's Gallery, 


62 Cheapside. “Hours, Ten to Five. 
CITY _of LONDON.— 


Othe ELECTORS of the 
GENTLEMEN. t the invitation of and electors, I 
ae ee myself as a candidate to fill the vacancy why by oy de: of your late 
Membe 

AL iberal by conviction, I am in favour _ measures. not only when they have become 
unavoidable, but when on their own meri 'y appear to be just and g he conduct of 
the Lancashire operatives during a most trying time has strengthened my conviction that the 
power of political self-control exists beyond the limits of the Pesin franchise. I prefer a 
policy of cordial confidence to one of grudging concession : — 


given rather than extorted. Belonging to the party w 
country, I hold the extension of the area of political adhe ar be the natural result 
ofthat movement. I have no fear of my principles. I believe the future of England can safely 


be trusted to the English people. 
I sympathize with the prozress of freedom abroad, no less than at home. I think the support 


ven by Lord l’almerston’s Government to the cause tk Italian liberty one of its best titicsto | 


gi 

public confidence. I support the policy of non-intervention, in the belief that men must 

achieve freedom in bay 2 to a ualified for its use; and that the influence of our institutions is 
even greater and more d@ an our power. I deplore mporary discredit brousht upon 

wl pospatiens by ag a in A ; and I approve the dignified neutrality we have 


A Chusghmsa by traiaing and choice, I naturaliy regard the Church of England with affec- 
tion; but in ite own best interests, I desire it to == on its own strength rather than on unequal 
pos. Iam sure that it has not been weake' or its clergy made less respectable, by the 
rai legislation of the last five-and-thirty years. Tam in favour of the abolition of Church- 
a 1 wish the last vestige es religious disabilities to be swept away. 
Political independence has so d hat the i of a new mode of voting 
id rarely affect the results -ialiake But as the protection of the. ballot is claimed by a 
large class who are liable to suffer for a conscientious vote, I should S eaveert its adoption. 
Asa merchant actively engaged in business, and having some pract 
I should naturally wate progress of commercial meation with especialcare. My diligent 
attention would be de coveted > all those questions in which the parents of the mercantile eom- 
munity are concerned. ‘I of 
already effected great Be Itis necessary to continue in the came course. 
T am convineed d that a more economical system in the 
ments is quite with the effi of the t wabie services. 
The Parliamentary duties of a representative of London must 
attention to your local affairs. I rega late attempt to invade the m: 
City as injudicious and inconsistent ith the true policy of a Liberal Raministeetion I believe 
local self-government to be an essential element of national liberty. 
ane the belief that m may Poe —— are those of a majority of the electors, I appeal to 


tive depart- 


who desire to see the City of their pport. 
__12 Austin Friars, May 27, 1863. GEORGE J. GOSCHEN. 
ITY of LONDON ELECTION. — The CENTRAL 


LIBERAL ELECTORS’ COMMITTEE SITS HERE DAILY, to secure the return of 


ORGE J. GOSCHEN, Esq. 
= ARTHUR ANDERSON, Chairman. 
SIDNEY SMITH. Secretary. 
4 Charlotte Row. May 27, 1863. GEORGE LEDGER, Assistant Secretary. 


QocieTy for the PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL in 
FOREIGN PARTS 
ANNIVERSARY ARRANGEMENTS, 1863. 

Tuesday, June 9, the 162nd ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL, will be celebrated in St. 
Paul’ Divine Service commence, at Four o'clock. The will be preached 
by his Grace the Archbishop h. Full Choir of the eaneeras will be aug- 
mented hy the of Her oyal, Westminster Abbey, ac. &c. 

The and Secretaries of | Parochial Associations will hold a Meeting 
on the morn of the same 79 Pail Ma l. To at Eleven o'clock. 

On Wednesday, June 10, the AN} ot Members and Friends of the Socicty 
will take place at Thomas's Hotel. Street, St. James's ; tte Earl of Powis in the Chair. 
Tickets, S. (without wine), to be had at the Hotel, or of the pais} taries,79 Pall Mail, 
not later than June 

Friday, June i the ANNUAL MEETING for the © A! London will be held in 
Hall, Mansion House, at Twoo'clock; the Hon. the Lord Mayor wiil 


On Friday, June 19, a SPECIAL pesety AL SERVICE will be held at Seven o'clock 

in Westminster Abbey, of which further particulars will be duly 

Tickets for St. Paul's Cathedral ont 01 the o Mentions at te Mansion House may be obtained at 
Royal une | 


79 Pail Mail, and 4 


INNER of the NATIONAL ‘CONSERVATIVE } REGIs- | 


FRATION a Anni Banquet of the Members and Friends 
will take pass illis’s Rooms, King Street, ‘ames'’s, on Tuesday, June 9, 1863. The 
Right the Ear) of Shrewsbury and Talbot, President of the Association, in the Chair. 
Neariy ‘One Hondred Noblemen and Members ot have enrolled as 
Stewards, a list of whom will be published in due eou: s, 268. each, to be had of C. I 
Eeq., Hon . Treasurer, %3 Norfolk Street. set. Strand. W 


CONSERVATIVE LAND SOC iETY. 


6&7 Will. TV. cap. as CONSERVATIVE BENEFIT BU | SOCIETY.— 


Notice is hereby given that Lx ARTERLY GENERAL MEETING of the Members 
will be held at the Offices, 23 ‘Norfolk treet, Strand, ‘Two o'clock on Tuesday 
June —~ Rane in the Chair—to receive the Quarterly Report of the Execs: 
Purity order of the Board, 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. — 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.— 


The Twenty-second ANNUAL, GENERAL MEETING of the Members will take 
Hight Earl of President, will take the Chair at Three 
oer> ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ack | MALVERN 


ussell Square, and ali the | 


Fisher appear every Evening (execpt 


desire to see the franchise | 
education upon the | 


ical experience of finance, | 
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OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Boy 
Exchange, London, May 20, 1863 Paty 2 Court of Directors of the Corporation 
Royal Exchange Assurance do hereby y give ve Notice, that their Transfer Books wiil be 
Thursday, uly 2, that a GENERAL COURTS of 
Corpor wi their Offic hange, on Wednesday, 
17, at Twelve o'clock at Noon, to consider of « Dividend. eee — 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


FANT ORPHAN ASYLUM. WANSTEAD— 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
In consequence of the immediate Extension of the London, Cha ear rit 4 
scross Ladeate. te Hill, the have been compelled RE thelr ICEs 
FLEET STREET, where, from this date, all communicatic ns are to be ac 
By Order of the Comentitee. 
May 5, 1863. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary, 


pHysic AL EDUCATION. — The GOLD MEDAL of the 
ATHLETIC CLUB, tf Ten Gui , will be fort! 
above subject sent in to the ot of the Club on or before 
The non will be read in St. George's Hall, Liverpool, at ~ pveneabation of Prizes to the 
e Olympic Contests to be held in Liverpool, June 1863. 
For farther particulars, apply to Jouw d/on. See., Athletic Club, Liverpool. 


PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, 
President and Visitor—~The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
| Head Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Arran; nts have been made for commencing the Tg Buildings so that they may be 
opened for the reception we summer of 186, 
, For Prospect & apply to the Honorary from whom any further 
ina) 


L. STUMMES, M.D., Malvern, Jon. Sec. 


y OOLWICH, SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 
NS.—The Rev. L. EDWARDS, M. a, Wrangler of Trinity Colleze, Cambridge, 
takes PU S.— Address, Dorney, near 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, aN D THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


TT. YO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are sealing for the above, and prepare them thoroughly and 
quickly. ‘Terms Jerate._ M.A.,6 Angel! Terrace. Brixton, 8. 


ATE TUITION by SEA-SIDE. — The Rev. 
} WARD BRICE,B.A., late Scholar of in College, Oxford, reccives into his family 
Ada PUPILS to pre; pare for the! Army, Public Schools &c. Terms, £100 a year.— 


RIV: ATE TUIT IN on the MALVERN HILLS.—A 


married Clergyman, experienced in Tuition, without parochial charge,who takes a 
limited number of Pupils to prepare for the Public Sehvois, Professions, and Universities, has 
References, Rev. Dr. Vavonan, late Head Master of Harrow, and parents of pupils.— 

‘a 


Rev. E. Foro, West Malvern Park. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. — A Military 


Tutor, who has several Candidates for so above reading with him, will be happy to meet 
with others, resident or non- -resident At the India Cc vill Service Examination in a four 
were successful out of five C that is house, and were pans 2th, i3th, 
and 63rd.—Address, A. D. Sreaxcr, M. A., 12 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, 


GCHOOL FRIGATE, EMS. “ CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL.— 
This Institution (the next Session of which commences on August 1) is designed mainly 

to Train and complete the Education of Boys int. nded for Ufficers in the Merchant | Navy. Boys 
intended for the Royal Navy are also admitted, anc! receive Special Training for that Service. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Rear- Admiral Tora 
Clarence Paget, ae each kindly placed a Nomination fora Naval Cadetship ut the disposal of 
the C Terms, 35 Guin-as per Annum. 

Full partic may be obtained on application to the Secretary, B.J.THomson, Esq., 
22 Brown's Buildings. Liverpool. 


RMY EXAMINATIONS. — At the late Competitive Ex- 
amination for Direct Commissions, the a aay heroes Joshua Vanneck jassed on Superior 
| Answering. This gentleman was prepa r. Tuomas Anrncr, formerly Second Master of 
the Royal Grammar School, Reading oh’ Private Tutor to a Nobieman in France; 
and late Principal of St. Germain, 
| ann: tor Two Pupils. References to N_ bi whose sons are now under Mr. Arthur's 
38, 35 Boulevard Bineau, Pare de Nea, ‘Paris. 


| ASPLEY SCHOOL, 
| repared for the Public Schools, the Army and Navy Examinations, the Mi 

| Callens. 1 the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Native Teachers of end 

| German reside in this Schoot; and those languages form an in’ part of the daily tuition. — 
| All particulars can be had of the Principal. 


pri: ATE MILITARY PREPARATIONS for COM- 
PETITIVE EX AMIR ATIONS » invariably successful._At Blessinzton Hall, 
Blackheath, a Wrangler of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor De La Voye, thorow 


Beds, conducted by Dr. Lovett.—Pu ai 
{ 


i OIL APH. AM COMMON.—A Li Lady 1 receives the Y ounger Sons 
of Gentlemen, to prepare (with the assistance of Masters) for Public Schools. The year 
is diviced into Three Terms.—For Prospectus, address P. J. W., Essex Street. Strand, 


PREPAKE CANDIDATES for the ‘Royal A w the Line, ‘und 
| India a _ Meaty, 12 Guineas. Nine ent this’ year, all passed. Number of Students 
| limited wo — Address, Principal. 


| 
GCHOLAST IC.—Wanted, for a “ Royal School” in the North 
po. Ireland, a as ASSICAT. M ASTER, Salary, £109 per Annum, and Board and Resi- 
be made to the Head Mast. r, Royal Sehool, Raphoe. | Ireland. 
| 


rue SE COND MASTERSHIP of CANDOVER GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL will shortly be vacant. Salary, £120a Year, anda small House for Poarders. 
| Candidates, who must be marsied end and in ‘Holy Orders, are requested to send copies of ‘lestimo- 
nials to the Secretary, Candover School, Micheldean Station, Hants, 


MO AUTHORS.—TALES WANTED.—Good Original Stories, 
MS., containing 5000 to 50,000 words, will be liberally for; and rejected MSS. returned 

at the Author's risk. Of short Stories most are re¢ ae and when ay = opinions | are 

involved, they should be in favour of the National C nite 

Letters and parceis to be ressed Nannraron, care of Mesers. C. Mitchell a Oe. 12 and 13 Red 

Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s s Square, London, 8.W. 
President — The EARL of CLARENDON 
The following are the Terms of Admission to the Library, which contains 80,000 Volumes of 
Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lanzuages: — Subscription, £3 a year,or, £2 a year 
with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen yy mp are allowed to Country 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading- Room open from Ten to Six. 


Doe Lib to Noblemen and Gentlemen forming or adding 
ak 4 Libraries, Amateurs of Rare, Curious, and Fine Books, Curators of Public 


. 160, a Catalogue Raisonn<e of Fifty Thousand Volumes 
Books, Ancient and Modern, in various | and 


on Jone ‘will be 8vo. 
, Curious, Usetul and Val 
of Literature, Splendid Books of Prints, Picture Galleries, Illustrated Wor 

fay INuminated on Vellum, &c. &e., inters rsed with Bibliographical Notices and 

Extracts, now on Sale at very greatly Reduced Price: x 

| J. Licey having determined in the Thisty-seventh year of his continnance in business 

| commence Selling-off his very extensive and valuable Stock of Bouks, all those in this Catalogue 

are Snape at very greatly reduced prices ; — to prove this to be the case, the present and 

r prices are printed in parallel column: 
This very interesting and valuable Cutalozue will be forwarded, post frec, on the receipt of 
ive Postage Stamps 

} JOSEPH LILLY, 17 Fn 18 New Street (removed from Bedford Strect), 

ent Garden, London, W.C, 


THIC SANA’ TORLU M, 

ichmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations in 
London at the City Turkish and Hydropat! ic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every ‘Tuesday 
aud Friday, between | and 4. 


wach EN 

4HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE. — BEN 

RHYDDING, ILKLEY. —This is one of the most complete and most comfortable 

in England for the reception of Patients and Visitors, Fora full description 
n Rhydding, with Map of Routes, see Third Edition of “ Ben Rhydding, the Asclepion of 

Bnaiend. Its Beauties, Ite Ways, and Its A dopa ure ;"' to be had, by enclosing 13 stamps, of Mr. 

Shuttleworth, Book seller. Tikley. Vorksh 


ALVERN.—THE WA a ER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
&c., apply to 


Vv. R —ROYAL TURKISH B: ATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
* BEST for GENTLEMEN. [2. 64.) ONLY ONE for LADIES. (3s. 6d.) 
ALWAYS READY, Public and Private. — 26 Quaxw Savane, Russert Sevan. 
49% From Six to Nine v.s., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury, 
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Reek LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
16 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C, 
Established a.p. 1806. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £3,161,252 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance 
Accounts, ‘Tables of Kates, and every inf ition, to 
JO: ‘GODDARD, Actuary. 


TMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 1 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.—Instituted a.p, 1820. — A PROSPECTUS, showing 
the advantages of the Bonus System, may be had on 


SAM EL INGALL, Actuary. _ 


NORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Establisled 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 
Annual Revenue .... os 422,401. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances granted both at Home and in Foreign Countries on the most liberal terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums. 
£708,334 £23,641 
Forms of Proposal aa" every information _ be furnished on application at the 
LONDON .. THRE: ADNEEDLE STREET. 
” 4 NEW BANK BULL LOTHBURY. 
‘West-Eind Oflice, & WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


Directors. 
The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Wm. Fred. Pollock, Esq., V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq 
James Spicer, Esq.,V-P. Peter Martiueau, 
John Charles Bur: croyne, Esq. John Alldin Moore, 
Lord G. H. Mv. Sir Alexander M.D. 
Frederick Cowper, John Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, sq. ini 
Cc Dyneley, Esq. H. 8. H. Wollaston, Esq. 
prnigl EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 
nciple. 
The entire profits are divisible pay its Members, no portion of the same Reins diverted 
either for dividends on shares, as in “ Proprietary Offices, or for Commission ents, 
of its existenes it has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and 360,000 for 
uses on the same 
‘The invested capital, on December 31, 1862, exceeded Five millions sterling. 
The _Tomeve at the last “rest,” in L 1859, d £770,000, as a basis for future 


iundering Bye-Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 


New assurers in the current year (1863) will be placed among that Bag after payment of 
their first premium, and will vccome entitled to a rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December 1869, and in all f future benetits of the Office. 
or Posicres. — The full value is paid on surrender, without an: 
Loans ow Poticies. — The Directors will make advances on deposit of the 
A Court of Directors is held every W y. from 11 to | o'clock, for 
New Aaurances and a Short Account of the Society may be had ou application, personally or 


post, at the Office. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


PRIZE MEDAL 1862.—The GAME of CROQUET—TIrices, 

complete, patent Croquet Clips, and Illustrated of the 
Game, (58.; 18s.; Sold at the ancy Repositories. Wholessle, 
Jaceues & Sox, Mas « ‘Son, M tees, 102 Hat) Garden. 


SECOND-H -HAND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—A valuable Col- 
comprisiug the entire Library of a Clergyman, on SALE, by EDWARD 
BUMPU Sand 6 Bars, E.C. A Catalogue sent, post free, on receipt’ of a stamp. 


HEAP BOOKS. — Good Surplus Co ies of the following 
Works are NOW ON SALE, at BULL'S LIBRAR very tly reduced prices: 

Smiles's Lives ut the Engineers, Du Chuillu’s Africa, Earl Stanhope’ Life of Pitt, Mrs. Trench's 

Remains, Guizot’s Embassy to the Court of St.James's, Gatton's Vacation Tourist, and many 
other superior books. Catalogues gratis.— Bull's Library, 19 Hollies Cavendish Square, W. 


OT —SMITH, BECK, & Manufacturers of 
Nie Telescopes, Xtercoscopes, and ther Optical and Scientific Instruments, 
have REMOVED! from 6 Coleman Street to 3l Cornhill. E 
*.* Our customers will find these New Premises very superior in size, fi . and 
position to those we have just left. 
SMITH, BECK, & BECK. 


MENTON, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upon- ~Trent, beg to inform 
Architects, the Gentry, and others, that in demand for 
their Encaustic and Mosaic Pavements, and with the view o 
orders, they have additional SHO at heir Establishment, Conduit 
Street, Lo:.don, whe Y to afford all 
information requi ired. 

Drawings and Estimates, on the receipt 1 Plans, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 
cation at the manutactory, Stoke-upon-‘lren 

MIN'TON & CO. take the present oppo tunity of stating that they have always in stock a 
large and varied assortment of Tiles suitable for Flower Boxes, Stoves, and other ornamental 


LGERIAN ONYX MARBLE.—HOWELL, JAMES, & CO. 
respectfully announce that they are NOW EXHIBITING upwards of One Thousand 
OBJECTS Manufactured of this beautiful MARBLE, which compre most every 
= variety of Work of Decorative Art, Candelaba Vases, Guéridons, 
nkstands, Tazzi, Card Trays, Jardiniéres, Porte Bo Hin Ring Stands, &c. &c. 
These elegant axtieles are specially suitable for marriage wif & Co. are the exclusive 
Agents for th Company. whose is in at their Establish- 
ment_5, 7, & 9 Regent Street. 


yPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, matchless for great 

messhtying power ont sha: ss of definition. The largest and best selection at prices 

30s. at Cattaonan’s, 23a New Bond Street, W., Corner of Conduit Street. — N.B. Soie 
Agent to V Voigtlinder, Vienna. 


FURNISH your HOUSE with the best ARTICLES: they 

are the cheapest in the end.—DEANE & Co.'s priced FURNISHING LIST may be had 
on application or post free. This list enumerates the leading articles from all the various depart- 
ments of their establishment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. 
It comprises table cutlery, electro-plate, lamps, sae, fenders, fire-irons, iron bedsteads, 
bedding, Britannia metal, copper, tin, aud brass good nemeey utensils, turnery, brushes, mats, 
&e.— Deane & Co., London Bridge. Established A. 1700. 


IENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Farer’s 
Polygrade Peucils, sold b all Stati id Artists’ Sole Agen’ 
& Rocnvssen, 9 Friday Street, London, 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, 


HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical &ce., and 


facturers of every Quniation of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDLEVAL 
FURNITURE, Paper Hangings,&c. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Priced 
Catalogue, upon application.—_Show Kooms, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


GS TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 


(Prize Medal — hibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s, 6d. 
WORKS—% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG. OOM DOO 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET. DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BOXE: 


Illustrated Price List ~ aM and post free, 
CHUBB | & & SON, 5 67 St. Paul’ *Churehyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


“Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 
W HEATLEY & fate W aghorn) Parcel Express, | 
Insurance Agency. 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 
ott! at 23 mt Street, 8.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the | 
Ottice, 150 Street, E.C. 


| 


Two: PRIZE MEDALS.—JENNER & KNEWSTUB 


Guinea best Morocco or Gives. LADY'S DRESSING RITING- 
BAG. Tenth ditto. Th n Guinea Dressing-case 
or Walnut. “The One Guines The Guinea Despateh-box. The Guinea 


DENNER 1 & KNEWSTUB, 3 St. James's Street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn Street. 


ple JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
XHIBITION 186: to SMEE" SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 
k TUC KE! ONLY Parze Mevart or Honourable Mention given to 
lding of any Repo rt, page 6, No, 2905, and page 11, No. 2014: — 
‘The Somnier Tucker solid, very h ithy,and moderate in price;"..... “acom- 
of most ta Bedding 
the ‘Manufacturers, WM. SMEE & Finsbury, London, c. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 ‘Regent Street, W.; 
22 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. FOR GENTLEMEN. — 
NEGLIGE Surre of CHEVIOT WUOL. The Cheviot Wools exhibited at the Great Exhibi- 
tion having met with such high commendation, Messrs. Nicol! have had manufeeiured cloths in 
various colours and suitable for Sprinz, Summer, or Autuinn wear, and which, as 
“trade mark,” they call the ere OH » These cloths posse-s the advantages of 
great durabilie heatness,and moderate price—viz. Neglixé Jackets, 21s.; Vest, 7s. d.; ‘Trousers, 
138. 6d.; thus Negligé Suit trom the Nicoll will be Guinens 
can also be hed separatety. Nicoil's New Patent Elastic Melton Cloth Paic: uts, und other ¢ 
coats, ‘I'wo Guineas. Tweed Shower-proof Overcoats, Une Guinea. 


Pow OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLEN NY, next 

Somerect House, lorward tion) Idste of the’ mecessary 
Outtte for ever with Asticle THR the MEDALS 
THRESH KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS, INDE. GAUZE W 
GOATS, and INDIA TWEED SUILS, which can only be p 


PoOULTRy, FRESH BU TTER and EGGS, direct from the 


Farmyard. diubs, ond Families, supplied with the above at Country Prices.— 
Address, Posrmasren, ‘I uxford, N 


EK. LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and mae 
Grocers.—_SOUCHONG and CONGOU TEAS. Fes Duty being reduced, prices are 
per Ib. lower.— Priced Catalogues, post free.—6 Edwerds Street, Portman Square, London, W 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


pety OFF TEA.—All Prices reduced Sixpence per pound. 


Strong to fine Black Tea, 2s., 2s. 4d. PE COMPANY, Tes 
Merchants, 8 King William Street. City, London, £4 
All goods carriage free within eight Teas, Coffees, and Spices ony 


railway station or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or upwards. 


WIHISKIES, Irish and Scotch, Gem of Emerald Isle, 18s. and 
gallon. — Im Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W.; City Offices, 15 
John Street, rutched Friars, 


A LLSOPP’S ALE oa GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Joun F. 

Bices & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the International Sean) Agents 
for Samuel Allsopp & Son's India and Burton Ales, and & Co.'s Extra 
Stout; Importers of Wines and Spirits. (ffices and Stores: the Hoyal Exchange, The 
Trade Supplied on Liberal T Terms for Cash. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Pewder, and Carry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholcsale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON 


GA UCE—LEA & PERRIN S 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Pr dby C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottic, and stopper. 
*.* Sold by Caosss & Buackwett ; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen univ ersally. 


N ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, containing the Digestive 
4 Priuciple prepared from fresh Calves’ Stomachs, combined with a rich Stomachic Wine; 
is a perfectly palatable form tor this popular remedy for Weak Digestion 
Manufactured by T. Monson & Sox, 19 and 46 Southampton Row, Russell Square, W Cc. in 
Bottles at 3s., Se., and 10s. each. 


Less: of APPETITE, WEAKNESS, — A 


edical Profession recommend that v 
Quinine Dit ime.” Manufactured only by ROBERT Cannon 
Street, London, EC. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehouscmen, and as at 30s. a dozen. 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN COD LIVER. OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent a! ~~ as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 


Tis, COUGHS, RAEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of . “ Spas of Germany,” &c. &c. 
“Dr. Granville has found eee Ae Dr. hd. Jon zight-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in @ shorter time than it dves not cause the nausea and 
indigestion too often quent on the of the Pale Newfoundiand Oil. y 


EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., President of the Medical Society of London, &c. &c. 

“ For several years past I have been in the habit of ribing Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil, and find it to be much more nan other Varicties of the same medicine 
which I have also employed with a view to test their relative superiority. 


Dr. ox Joxon's Licar-Baown Goo On. is sold only in Imrenrar 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9. ; labelled with his stamp and signature, 
WHICR NONE Ad POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by ‘by respectable Chem ists and Drugyists. 
CUNDSONEES 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BALM of COLUMBL A, , established upwards 
Forty Years, is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for peoerving, 
beautifying, or restoring the Hair. Whiskers, and yp 

turning grey.—Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d. | lis., by OLDRIDGE, Welling: 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., and all Chemists and Perfumers. For Children's and 

Ladies Hair itis most effi and 


EETH.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY'’S INVENTION. — 
SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT, December 1852.—ARTIFICIAL rs oy re to last 
a lifetime, ARE MADE AND FITTED IN A YEW HOURS, WITHOUT PAIN OR 
EXTRACTION, on chemically prepared India-rubber, the coiour of the gums, to which they 
are seif-adhering ; NO WIRES OK FASTENINGS REQUIRED; they dety 
po pm of comfort unattainable by the use of any other material. CONSULTA- 
TIONS FREE.—9 Grosvenor Square. 
with one of the same name. 


(TEETH. .—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS" system of 


CoORALIUM SILEX, an entirely new substance for 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, which will neither discolour nor comps remaining firm in the 
mouth, trom ene to Cf alt io set, without springs, =e. or any visible attachment. It gives 
the wreatest su teeth, and auswers must perfectly the of 
and arti only ~ ae. ALFRED 
= R.H. the Princess Auguste, the Duchess of Gloucester, 

the late he vhilippe, and the ex-Royal Family of France, &c. At heme from No 

in the same profession. — No. 64 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor 


with any person 
uare. 
pak: AFFINE WAX CANDLES—Two, Three, and Four to the 
CRADDOCK, Was Chandlers, Bishopagate Strect Within, 
ndon 
Ce {LD PATENT STARCH, awarded the Prize Medal, 
.—It is used in the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
she ever used,—Sold by ac Chandlers, &e. &e.— Worne: 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 30, 1863. 


(CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU for for_Dining- 


OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 
OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and for Gas and Candles, Glass, &c. Glass Dinner 


for Twelve Persons, from ¢7 15s. Glass Dessert for Twelve Persons, irom £2. 
Ornamental Claes, English" d Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nt an 
nishing orders ptly r- xecuted. 
LONDON —Suow Rooms, 45 Oxronp W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manursovesy and Rooms, Baoan Starer. 


BATHS, and LAMPS. WILLIAM 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted epeincively, to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stoc i of one is at once the are, 


ne . and most varied ever submitted to the public, —e mar t 
with those that have tended to make his Establishment t the most in this 
from Gd. to £30 Os. each. 
yi other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colsa Git 4s. 9d. per gallon. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
ECES, of the above are ere before finally deciding WILL AM 
8. BURTON’ S SH W-ROOMS. ‘They contain such an assortment of END TOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIEC. E-IRONS, 1 and GENERAL IRON MONGERY. 
cannot approac elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, of or 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, hs. to 4 
with standards, 7s. to <5 12s. 23 3s. to rll; ditto, with ‘ich ornaments, 
from ¢3 3s. to a chimney- &s. to £2100 ; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to <4 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT: STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


S. BURTON’S GENERAL 


IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE be had gratis, an It contains 
ot Five Hundred Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Bierling Nilver and and Electro- 
¥ te, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, shes, 
enders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen es, Lamps, 
Kettles, Ciocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet et Ware,” Turnery, Iron and 
-room, Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twent, "large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la,2,3,and 4 Newman Street ; 4,5, and 6 's 
Place ; and | Newman's 


Tea. Urns, and 


This day, post 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
D®S the BIBLE SANCTION AMERICAN SLAVERY ? 
. 5 Oxford and London : Jouw Henny & James Panxen. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO SCHOOL-MANAGERS AND TEACHERS. 
N 


pleted, 
(CHAMBERS'S NARRATIVE SERIES of STANDARD 
READING BOOKS. The chief objects of which are— 


3. To be easy and thoroughly consistent with 
The Narrative Series i forther characterized b; feature of tenpertanee, Each 
Standard coabenees the Privy Council requirements tn Writing and Writing to Dictation, and 
the ise the Standards in Arithmetic. By this arrangement 
the pupil is saved expense, and t he teacher inuch time and trouble. 
‘Esch book is more or less illustrated with Wood Engravings. 
Infant School Primer .. .. 1 
Il. .. eo 13 8d. 
t 208 4d. 
Veco 06 00 oo «ee Gd. 
vI. 34 ee 2s. Od. 
*,* An ti oe bove Book will sho that are for Schools 
post-free to School on ap 
on HATELY WADDELL. 
published, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
(THE CHRIST of "REVELATION and REALITY. By P. 


Minister of the Gospel, Glasgow. 


b mid 8S Brace. London: Lonaman & Co. 
‘ow ready, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
I DIAN EPIC POETRY. bein ng the Substance of Lectures 
ony won at Oxford; with a full Analysis of the Rak me) and of & leading story 
By Monster Witttams, M.A of Sanskri 


& Lt Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20 South Frederick Si 
Just pi 10s. 6d. 
(THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its ANTECEDENTS; a 
Review of the and Present Condition of Modern By R. W. 
M.A., Author of “ The Progress of the Intellect,” ** A Sketch of the History of ity,” 
& Noroare, London and Edinburch. 
Just published, | vol. 8vo. cloth, 15s, 
pHys SIOLOGICAL RESEARCHES. By Joun Dav, M.D., 
F.R.S. London and Edinb G + 
Also lately, by a Author, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


ON the _more IMPORTANT DISEASES of the ARMY, with 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. sewed, 1s.; by post, Is. Id. 
A TRACT on the DOCTRINE of BAPTISMS, and of 


LAYING ON of HANDS (Heb. vi. 2); with on Introduction _ Questions and Answers 


on each Section, and an Communion. the Rev. 
Vavenan, Christ Ghurch, Oxfor lain A the Right H 
Viscount Barrington and Vicar of Chast Sutton, Kent Edition, Enlarged 


Revised.) 
Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas. Panken. 


Now ready, 8vo. (88 pp.) Is. 6d. 


AF FREE ENQUIRY into the DIFFICULTIES SUGGESTED 


COLENSO with RESPECT to the mapper, VERACITY of the 


‘H. By Rooeas, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law; 
and sometime Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford.’ Part I. 
and London: J. H. & Jas. 


ust published, 8vo. 1s.; by post, Is. 
QUBSCRIPTION to the ARTICLES: a —_ to the Rey. 
Profess.r Stanley. By the Rev. J. B. Mozzer, late Fellow of Magdalen College. 
Oxford, Strand, London: J. H. & Jas. Panxer. 
blished, 8vo. 6d.; by post, 7d. 
UN DOGMATIC CHRISTIANITY. Sermon preached 
before the of Oxford on Senter. Rev. Warren Wap- 
pinoton Suincey, M.A., Seiect Preacher; Tutor and late jowof Wadham College. 
Oxford, and 377 Strand, H. Parker. 
Just published, the Fourth Edition, fep. cloth, 5s. 
JKENNETH; or, th the Rear-Guard of the Grand Army. By 
of Redclyffe,” “ Heartsease,”” &c. 


the Author 


J. H, & Jas. Panxer. 
any new Illustrations by 


Now read, iderably en! 
O. Jew! others, medium = 15s. 


LEANINGS from WESTMINSTER ABBEY. bY. By GEORGE 
particulars, and 


Scorr, R.A., F.S.A. With Append: veri Walter 
completing the History of the Abbey 


to Pathology. 
Wuuass & N. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
om South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. ‘ 
Now ready, 6d. 


Peon and PRESENT TREATMENT of ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHILDREN in SCOTLAND by = BOARD of SUPERVISION for the RELIEF of 

the POOR unveiled by the late Return to an Order of the House of Lords, and other Docu- 
ments. By Roszat Advocate. 

Printed for the and Sold by WritaMms & Noroarr, 29 South Edin- 
burgh, and 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; Jonw Mitter, 27 Cockburn Street, 
Edinburgh ; and Hoow Manoar, 14 Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 

8vo. cloth, red 


edges, 3s. 
THE. LIFE of WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH (Author of 
lations, by the late Jamas Editor of “Fuller's Church History,” 
London: — Teroo, Pancras Lane, Ch 
published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
A STUDY of HAMLET. By Dr. Conotty. 


London: Riesanp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


RESULTS of KING VICTOR EMMANUEL’S RULE. 
RRISON, 59 
Just published, Is. 
THE STOMACH, Medically an and Morally Considered. Lectures 
tho Ot. Mastin's by Beats, of Health. 


THE oe CONSTITUTION EXPLAINED. 
ust published, | thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
The INSTITUTION S of the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT: 
and A De art men With copious Powers, and of its Legislative, 
Henay Sweet, 3 Fleet 


Buildings, by several 
from the time required by the engravers fur the 


with the result, the of a few months’ has been cheaply 
by the ry of so much valuable matter. added to the present edition are 
the Sedilia, the Coronation 


Mosaic Pavements, the 
ond : J. H. & Jas. Panacea. 


those on 
Chair, the Shrine, and 
This day is published, post #vo. 7s. 
LA SORCIERE; or, the Witch of the Middle Ages, from 
the French of J. Michelet. By Captain L. J. Taorren. 
London: Simpxi~, & @o., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


This day is published, with Map, 6d. 
USTRALIA; What it Is, and What it May Be: a Lecture. 
By Sir Ricuarp G. Macpvonnext, C.B., late Governor-in-Chief South Australia. 
Dublin : Hovess, Surrn, & Co., 101 Grafton Street. 
= London : Suspxiw, Mansuaxt, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Just published, 12mo. half-boun3, 2s. 
A VOCABULARY to BLAND’S LATIN HEXAMETERS 
and PENTAMETERS. By Harnow Teron. 


London : & Con Hall Court. 
Harrow : Caosstey & 


Now ready, 2s. 
AN ANSWER (SERIATIM) to BISHOP COLENSO on 


PENTATEUCH II. Com from the old Jewish and Christian Critics 
we vy. F. W. Fowzan, B.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Curate of 


London : Sm Maaswatt, & Co., Halt 
E. Psacn, Bridge Street. Cheltenham G. A 


THE COMIC GUIDE to the ROYAL ACADEMY. By 
Gusear and Becxerr. 


Divines. By the 
Bathwick. 


Court. 


Been GUIDE BOOKS and TRAVELLING MAPS— 


Last MP bee mm be found to contain all the most recent and useful Information for 
country 
London : Sxrru & Sow, 133 Strand ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


day, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE APOSTLE of an. ‘ALPS, By the Author of “Mora- 


vian Life,” &c. 
publ 


Lately ished, 1s. 
BESSY’S MONEY. By the Author “of “ Mary Powell.” 
Aarnun Hart & Co., 26 Paternoster Row. 


All who eve interested in the of which is now agitating the Church, 


RELATING to the SETTLEMENT of the 
(CHURCH of ENGLAND by the Act of Uniformity of iss Paper cover, 48; 


eer W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Just out, 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 


| HARLEY on JAUNDICE, its Pathology and Treat- 
1 vol. imp. 4to. 319 pp. with 22 Plates, 31s. 6d. 


to the STUDY of the FORAMINIFERA. 
F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. ; assisted by W. K. Panxen, Esq., and 
London : Published for the Ray Haapwicre, 192 Piccadilly. 


(THE WORLD'S DEBT ra ART. —A Lecture delivered in 
aa at ance. 5-8. Bere, Bey. February 24, 1863, in 
of the Albe: 
London: Riveway, 169 Piceadilly; Hanley: Fountain Square. 


Bohn's Standard Library for June. 


MICHELET'S HISTORY of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
Translated by Witt1am Haazrrt, with Index and Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
London: Henry G. on Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL ATLASES, on paper, beautifully coloured. 


(THE HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEO0- 
ee ry Ah, 30 Maps, 12s. 6d. Size of Maps, 14 by 17 inches. Also an Edition for Junior 
‘ene Ades ‘of Classical Geography, 23 Maps, 12s. 6d. Also an Edition for 
Catalogues and a Specimen M application. 
fine pa ie in careful and d distinet manner. "—Bookseller. 


Tandon: 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
published (472 pp.) 12s. : 


GOME HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS relating to the 
jes H. 


DECLARATION on EPEELINS. oom Office of the English 
Book of Common Prayer. A Le rene privately in in ‘ene to the Right Rev. Char! 
Terrot, D.D., Bishop be! Eainburghy = then To which is added, a Postscript of 
further Authorities and Arguments ; including an Examination of Statements in * Work and 
Supplement of the Eucharist, by the Very Rev. W. » Dean of Ki y the Rev. 
Tuomas Wacren Peary, Assistant Curate of S. Michel and Ali “Angels, 

London: Josern Masreas, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 


This day, in a splendidly illustrated wrapper, dedicated to M. Fechter, complete, 2s. 
THE D DUKE’S MOTTO, | The popular Drama at the Lyceum 
Theatre is founded upon this 


& Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 
Now ready, Vol. I. demy 8vo. cloth, 1s. 
HESTORY of ENGLAND during the REIGN of GEORGE 
the THIRD. By Joun Geoncs Q.C. 
London : Vintvz Brorners & Co., | Amen Corner. 


In a few days, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MEMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE of a LONDON 
PHYSICIAN. In Three Parts. 


London: Vintvz Brorszas, | Amen Corner. 
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The Saturday Review. 


This day, Fourth Edition, enlarged, 5. 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. 
Mosorave Witxrns, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND el 2s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 7: 
MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 23s. 6d. 
OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES. 4s. 6d. 


London: Panxer, Sox, & Bovar, West Strand. 
WORKS BY CHARLES J. RD. BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 


A & CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on 
. PAUL'S EPISTLES. 
I. GALATIANS. Second Edition, enlarged. &s. 6d. 
Il. EPHESIANS. Second Edition,enlarged. 6d. 
Ill. PASTORAL EPISTLES. Second Edition,enlarged. 10s. 6d. 
IV. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON,. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 
V. THESSALONIANS. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1859. Third Edition, 6vo. 


THE DESTINY of the CREATURE; and other Sermons. 
Preached before the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, post Svo. 5s. 
London: Parxes, Sox, & Bovan, West Strand. 


y, | vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. from “Fraser's 


London : Panxer, & West Strand. 
day, 8vo. 12s. the Fourth and concluding Voiume of 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the REIGN of 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By Wittiam Massey, M.P. Vol. I. to III. each 12s. 
London: Parser, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


day, demy 8vo. 5s. 
QU TLTARIANISM, Joun Srvarr Mint. Reprinted 
from “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London: —— Son, & Bovax, West Strand. 
Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 


LEISURE HOURS in jn TOWN, A Selection from the Con- 
tributions of A. K. I. B. to “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


+ CrOWn 9s. 


COMMON-PL ACE ‘PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and 
: from the Contributions of A.K.H.B. to “ Fraser's Magazine ;” 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Edition, | vol. 6s. 
Good FOR NOTHING ; ; or, All Down Hill. By G. J. 


Wayre 
London: Parken, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


New Edition, 2 vols. pust 8vo. each 9s. 


"THE RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. A 
Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London: Paaker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Books I. and II., 8s. 


N OTES upon THUCYDIDES, Original and Com mpiled. By 
Joun G. Suerranp, M.A., Head Master’ of Kidderminster School; Lewis Evans, 
M.A., Head Master of Sandbach School. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Second Edition, royal 8vo. 288, 


NATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henry 
London : Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Just ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 2is. 


W AR PICTURES from the SOUTH. By Colonel B. Esrvay, 
of the Confederate Army. Illustrated with Eight Portraits of the most distinguished 
Generals and Plans of Battles. 
London : Rovriever, Warne, & Rovrrevee, Farringdon Street. 


NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Crown 8vo. 960 pp. half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Based on the labours of Worcester, Webster, Ozilvie, 
Richardson, Craiz, Goodrich, and other eminent Lexieserapnere, comprising many thousand 
new words whi terature, Science, Art, aud Fashion have called into existence. 


*** The above work is being also tee ane May is. Menthiy Parts, the first of which was 


A Specimen, gratis, will be forwarded on lication to any Booksell 
London: Rouriever, Wanna, & Farringdon Street. 


W ANDERINGS of a BEAUTY. By Mrs. Epwry James, 
One Shil 
London: Rovriepce, Wine & Farringdon Street. 


SPORTING BOOKS. 
post and PADDOCK. By the “Drum.” Crown 8vyo. 


SILK « and SCARLET. By the “Drv.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
SCOTT and SEBRIGHT. By the “Drum.” Crown 8vyo, 


cloth, 5s. 
STONEHENGE on the HORSE. Royal 8vo. half-bound, 18s, 
BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. By Sronenence. Fep. 8vo. 
half-bound (750 pp.), 10s. 6d. 
MAYHEW on DOGS. Post 8vo. half-bound, 5s. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S STABLE MANUAL. By Harcock. 


Post 8vo. half-bound, 10s, 6d. 


THE SHOT GUN and SPORTING RIFLE. By Sronz- 


nence. Post 8vo. half-bound, 


THE ADVENTURES a SPORTING DOG.  Fep. 8vo. 
boards, Is. 


London: Rovriever, Warne, & Rovrteper, Farringdon Street. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DOG SHOW. 
DOGS: their Management. By Epwarp Maynew. 
London: Rovriever, Warne, & Rovrtever, Farringdon Street. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 400 pp. 7s. 6d. 


J OSEPH AX ANSTEY, “the New Novel of Real Life, », may be had 
principal Circulating Libraries in Town and 


just published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
CERISTIANITY = COMMON SENSE. By Sir Wu- 


LouGuBy Jones, Bart., M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, with Maps and Forms, 8vo. 12s. 
REGISTRATION of TITLE to LAND; What it is, Why it 
is needed, and How it may be effected. By Rosser WILson. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


“Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HE HOUSE of SCINDEA: a Sketch. By Joun Horr, 
late Sepataenting Surgeon of Scindea’s Contingent, and Surgeon to the 
Court of Gwalior. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


MK. READE’S NEW POEMS. 
Now ready, I vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 
[HE LAUREATE WREATH, and other POEMS. By 
Joun Epmunp Reape. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
ISTORY of FEUDALISM, BRITISH and CONTINENTAL. 
By Anprew Bewt, Author of the * Ia Dictionary,” &c. New Edition, 
with Examination Questions and Introductory y by Craus R. Epsonps. 
London : Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of FAITH critically 
compared with the Holy Scriptures and found wanting; or, a New Exposition 
of the Doctrines of the Christiau Religion, in Harmony with rx Word of God, and 
not at Variance with Modern Science. By James Stank, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. 
London: Lonoman, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


Just published, |zmo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


RTON’S COMPLETE SOLUTIONS of EVERY 
CLASS of EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA ; forming a complete Course on the 
subject, and calcul..ted to facilitate and Se the study of Mathematics asa 
a By J. Waaaton, B.A., M.C.P., late Examiner for the 
- London: LonGman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF ADMIRAL FITZ ROY’S WEATHER-BOOK. 
Second Edition, with 16 Illustrations, 8vo. 15s. 
HE WEATHER-BOOK: a Manual of Practical Meteoro- 
logy. By Rear-Admiral R. Fitz Roy, R.N., F.R.S. 


“ome can doubt the main truth of the “The! bene = ought to be in the pos- 
ve arisen rom carry: t ou! every one who has interest, prac‘ or 
tical, in the weather. Morning Post. 


London: Gacex, & Co., 4 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “BRITTANY AND THE BIBLE.” 
Just published, | vol. post 8vo. 9s. 
I OWER BRITTANY and the BIBLE, its PRIESTS and 
PEOPLE: With Notes on Religious and = Liberty in France. By James 
Bromrierp, Author of * and the Bible,” & 


“This is no piece of book-making, but 
seems the overflow of a rich and well-in- not to like the book.” —Nonconformist. 
formed mind that utters itself naturally, 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE REV. E. T. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 
Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE ORDINANCES of SPIRITUAL WORSHIP: their 
History, Meaning, and End considered in a Series of Essays from the Writings 
of the Rev. E. T. Marcu Paitiipps, M.A., late Rector of Hathern, and Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Gioucester. Selected ~~ - edited by his Daucurer. 
By the same Editor, uniform with the above, 10s. 6d. 


RECORDS of the MINISTRY of the REV. E. T. MARCH 
PHILLIPPS, M.A. 
London: Lonoman, Garren, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUTLER'S 
MODERN ATLAS, WITH 4 ENTIRELY NEW MAPS. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. ee 4 - 6d.; = royal 4to. (full size of the Maps) 


N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Right 
Rev. S. Butter, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, ond’ formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, enlarged to Thirty-three <= ¥ 7 
Maps, drawn and engraved on Steel by E. Weiter, F. accompan by a 
Alphabetical Index. Edited by't the Author's Son, the Rev. T. Seen, M.A., 
S. 


“There are several improvements in this | least, the price of the whole has been reduced. 
edition 3 of ‘Bishop Butler's * Atlas of Modern | The a of the maps does Mr. Weller 


rrected 
Sta state of geographical 
London: Lonoman, & 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. PAGET’S LECTURES ON PATHOLOGY. 
On Friday next, | vol. 8vo. with many Woodcuts, 
ECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. Delivered at 
the Royal College of of By poses F.R.S., Surgeon- 
Extraordinary to H.M. the Queen, and — Hospital. New 
Edition, revised and edited by Witttam Torner, MED Domensteater of Anatomy in 
the University of Edinburgh. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


ee OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
ust published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
[HE PHYSICAL, MORAL, and INTELLECTUAL 


CONSTITUTION of the DEAF and DUMB: with some Practical and 
General Remarks concerning their Education. By James Hawains. 


London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


MR. HINCHLIFF’S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL AND BUENOS AYRES. 
On Monday, June 8, will be published, 1 vol. post 8vo. with Map and Illustrations 
in Chromolithography, 
GoutH AMERICAN SKETCHES; or, a Visit to Rio De 
Janeiro, the Organ Mountains, and the Parana. By Tuomas W. Hincuauirr, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of ** Summer Months among the ° 
London: Lonoman, Gasen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
In 8vo. Is. 6d. and 2s. 
THE PENTATEZUGE proved to be TRUE; or, Moses 
Vindicated. Ropaam Cana, LL.D., of Gray's Inn, Inn, Barrister-t-Law. 
+a : Spor & Co., New Street Square, E.C. 


leaves little to be Pertectly dispassiomate ie tone which has come under our 
It leaves little to be desired. in tone, it of 


the greater 's objections." — 
THE HISTORIC CHARACTER of the PENTATEUCH 


London ; 163 Piccadilly, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 30, 1863. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The JUNE NUMBER contains. 
CARDINAL POLE; or, The Days of Philip and Mary. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
BOOK I1I.—Chaps. VIII. to XII. 


Il. HELGOLAND. 
IL. A VISIT TO DENMARK AND SWEDEN IN 1862. By Mrs. Besuor. 
1V. SURING MUSINGS. By Mrs. M. Mi'nsren. 
V. A RECOLLECTION OF ROME, By Dr. Micurisex. 
VI. HORSES IN FRANCE. By 
VIL. TUE GRAVEDIGGER. By Wacrnsrit. 
MODERN MARRIAGES 4 LA MODE. 


IX. TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. By W. Baovre. Chap. IT. Captain Thompson's 


Story. 
X. SIR PERTINAX MACSYCOPITANT: Typically Considered. By M 
XI. THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. By a Cairan Orricxa. Chap. IT. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 1% PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
. Contents vor June. No. DX. 
I. THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS OF THE AMAZONS, 


IL. THE SUADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” Pant XXI. 


Ill. LADY JANE GREY. By Sir Narnanren. 
IV. LORD HATIHERTON, By Cyrus 
V. THE ENGLISH NOBILITY. 
VI. THE FEDERAL SPY. 
VIL A MODERN FRENCH DUEL. 
ALBERT DURER. 
IX. THE HORSE AND THE ASS, By Enoan A. Bowntna, C.B. 
X. DAWN OF THE GOSPEL IN GENEVA, 
XI. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. (Conclusion.) 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
BLACKWOOD JUNE 1863. 


M. AGAZINE | for 

No. DLXXII. 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 
A GLANCE AT THE ITALY OF CAVOTR. 
ROUGH NOTES OF A RIDE TO BABYLON. 
CONSTITUTIONAL TEX DENCIES, 
GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 
A LETTER FROM POLAND. 
CHARLES JAMES BLOMFIELD. 
CRINOLINIANA. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: The Perpetual Curate.—Part I. 
Witttam Brackwoopr & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


On June |, Is. 6d. 


"THE ECCLESIOLOGIST, No. CLVI. (CXX. New Series). 

Contents: The Basilica ef S. Chemente (with two Plans)—S. Mary's, Aberdeen— Aphor- 
istns from Christian \rt—Wall Painting at 8. Alban's, Baldwin's Gurdens—Kemoval of the 
Tron Grills from S. Paui's Cathedral—s, Bartholomew "the Great, Londun—The Temple Church 
—Hexham Abbey Church (with Plan). 


On June 1, No. CXX VIL New Se:ies (Old Series, No. CCX.), Is. 
THE ECCLESLASTIC. 


Contents: Keble's Life of Bishop Wilson—Morrison’s Life and Times of 8. Dernard— 
Stanley's Lectures on the Jewish Church—Parish Visiting—Reviews and Notices. 


J. Masrens, Aldersyate Street, and New Bond Street. 


MAGAZINE for JUNE, 2. 
Printing and Reprinting. By F.'T. Pal- 


Late “Tale Chapters VIL.—TX. 
‘The City of Peace. y Frances Power Cobbe. 
Lawrence Bloomfie n Ireland. Vart VILL. 

Astley If. Baldwin. False Ground and Firn 
An American Refugee in London. A Fortnicht in Paris ‘May “ot 1863. 

London : Parker, Son, & Bocnn, West Strand. 


the he Koyal Academy Exhibition. By W. M. 
Kossetti. 


A Scene in the Farm and the Convent—Fif- 
teenth Century. By 


Now ready, 


ue CORNHILL MAGAZIN k, No. XLII. (for JUNE), 
With 3 Illustrations, Is. 
o was Safe. 
LV A Unde 
1AX.— Pleading: 
LXI. Drifting ‘Away. 

SPIRITU. ALISM. 
SYBIL’S DISAPPOINTMENT. (With an Illustration.) 
*AINT, POWDER, PATCHES. 
NEWSPAPER WRITERS IN GERMANY. 
THE SMALL HOUSE ax aoe INGTON, (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter XXVIII 
XXIX. che Eames returns to Burton Crescent. 
“XXX-—Is it from Him ? 


ON THE FUTURE, EXTINCTION OF BLUE EYES. 
EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sarre, Excven, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


z 


LONDON ‘SOCIETY, for JUNE, is now ready, 1s. 
Contents : 

LONDON SOCIETY ABROAD. (With 3 Illustrations.) 

A DEBATE AT THE OXFORD UNION. 

OUT OF TOWN IN THE SEASON: a Tale. (With 2 Illustrations.) 

THE GREAT CROQUET TOURNAMENT AT TITE GRANGE, (Tlustrated.) 

A DREADFUL DISCOVERY. (With 2 Illustrations.) 

SOCIETY IN CROWDS: Paris at Easter. 

LONDON EDITORS :—No. I. Newspaper Editors and Political Writers. 

TYPES OF ENGLISH BEAUTY : “ For the Opera.” 

CRICKETANA :—Part VII. The Surrey Geanty Ciub and All England Matches. 
(With Portraits of H. Stephenson and Caftyn. 

A FAREWELL TO SPRING. (Illustrated by. Thomas Hood.) 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. (With an Illustration.) 

WHAT HAS VEXED THE LADY CLARE? (Ii lustrated.) 

THE FLOWERS OF THE SEASON: F ties, and Jyoms, and Fountains. (With 
an Illustration of * Des Glaces Sen tines.” 

KENT AND ITS OYSTERS :—A Run by Rail” to Whitstable. (Illustrated.) 

Office, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


No. VI., for JUNE 1863, is now ready, with 11 Illustrations, Is. 
ConTENTS : 
THE CONDUCT OF THE “ TIMES” Cayereras IN RELATION TO THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. (Second Pa 
WHICH WON? A Story of Sisterly Affection. EN Rebecca Solomon.) 
ABOUT SPENSER AND HIS WORKS. (Illustrated by E. K. Johnson.) 
A SUMMER EVENING REVERIE. (Illustrated by F. R. Pickerasgill, R.A.) 
THE CHURCHYARD CROSS, (With 7 Illustrations.) 
THE ART OF FLY-TAMING. 
THE BLIND AND THES INDUSTRIES: with an Account of some Eminent Blind 
I ted by T. Sulman.) 


Men. (Illustra 
AUNT LYDIa’S LEGACY : a Country Story. 
RESERVE. 
SUNDAY THOUGHTS FOR WEEK-DAY PRACTICE: 
God's Glory the Object of Creation—A Meditation for Trinity S 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS. 
AND THE BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


NEW REVIEW, "No, 3 “XL. (for JUNE), is this 


I. AMERICAN POLITICS. 
Il. SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 
Ill. THE LIGHT OF THE EARTH. 
IV. CHINA AND JAPAN. 
Vv. SLEEP AND DREAMS. 
VI. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ON MEN. 
VIL. THE MORALITY OF MODERN NOVELS. 
VIII, PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
IX. REVIEWS: 
1. Ulrich von atten, the Knightly Reformer of the 
Sixteenth Cent 
Prairie Travell er. 
Our Channel Islands. 


Dublin: Sarna, & Co. London: Smrxm, Mansaart, & Co. 


rile VICTORIA MAGAZINE. A New Monthly. 1s. 
Contents oy rae June Nomoen: 


I. VILLARI ON POPULAR INSTRUCTION AND SOCIAL 
NERS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND IN 1862. 


Il. ARN CHASE. By T. A. Trotrorr. 
Chapter IV. _ at the Chase. 

First Day at Home. 

o WL Walter Ellinghan. 


Ill. A REASON FOR BEAUTY. By Tuomas Hoop. 
IV. UTILITARIANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. J. Luewety» Davies. 
SUNGS OF THE SUMMER DAYS, By Groner Macvonarp. 
VI. THE GREAT ACTORS OF 1775. By Tom Tayzor. 
VU. A JOURNAL KEPT IN EGYPT. By Nassav W. Senior. 
VIII. SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
IX. LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Vigteria Press, 
Princes Street, Hanover Square, Ways and 83a Farringdon Street, E.C. 


THE BOY’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents or No. VI. (JUNE): 
I. ay AND POICTIERS ; or, the Story of the Black Prince’s Page. By J. G. 


Chapter XXXV. —4 Runaway Bridezroom. 
» _XXXVI.—How 
ee .—Too Late. 
Pie by Robert Dudley. 
Il. THE ZOOLOG ICAL G ARDENS 3 KANGAROOS, By Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A. 
F.L.S.,&c. Illustrated by T. W. Wood. 
Ill. DEATH-SONG. (Poetry.) 
IV. A MATCH I WAS IN, AND WHAT be ppoent ME. By Rev. 
Jas. Pycnorr, Author of * The Cricket Field.” Iliust: 
V. A COASTING VOYAGE FROM THE THAMES To. THE TYNE. Part VI.— 
From Marston Rocks to Newcastle. With full-page Illustration by H. G. Hine and 


W. Archer. 
VI. THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven Years and Fow 
Months » Captive among the Dyaks of Borneo. By the Sather of “ Wild Sports of 


the World." Chapter VI.—In which Tom Cox ard I are hastily summoned to the 
the Pirate Chief—Our Conductors’ singular behaviour us on the 
hay ag nhs re invited to lay our teeth at the feet of the Chief—I am compelled 
ome dentis'—-My apparent success in that ite woetul 
termination embark in another touch of of Dyak industry. Illustrated by Harden 
elvil 
VIL. THE ETON BOYS. With full-page Iustration by Frederick Skill. 
THE NORSEMAN. By W. B. Ranos.—Chap. XI. Eric's diseovery.—Chep. 
XII. After the Wedding.—Chap. XIII. The porary of the people. Illustrated by 
Robert Dudl ey. 
IX. THE SONG OF THE SAILOR-LAD, WHO GOES AWAY TO SEA. By T. ooo. 
X. BIRDS’ NESTS AND BIRDS’-NESTING. By Captain A. W. Draysox, B.A. 
Illustrated. 
XI. COLLEGE DAYS. By an Orv Oxontan. The Siege. Tlustrated. 
XI. THE STORY OF PRUNCE PEECHIPERL AND THE DEVIL-DOCTOR. With 
full-page Illustration. 
XIII. CHEMISTRY. By W. Howorave. With Illustrative Diagrams. 
XIV. PUZZLE PAGES. By C, H. Bewwerr, &e. 
A Number sent, post free, for seven stamps. 
London : 8. O. Berros, 248 Strand, W.C. 


NEW MAGAZINE. 


Akt LIFE in the WEST of ENGLAND.—The First Number 


of this Monthly Serial be June l. 


Cow 
CUARLES OVEREND'S PORTRAIT.—C Chapter, I.—Sour Grapes. Chapter 11.—For Life 
and Livelihood. Chapter III.—The First Sitting. (To 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS and A The Draina and its Professors. Pic- 
torial and Plastic — Bristol. “Music. 
WAIPFS of ae GUT.—1. Concerning Art Critics. 
Mortimer Collins. 
SPOR’ 


OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


London : & Daspe. Bristol: Kenstaxe & Co. Bath: Peacu, Plymouth: James & 
James; and all Booksellers 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HE FAMILY HERALD, Volume XX. 


“ It stands at the head, both in age and popularity, of ali the penny serials. Eig answers 
to correspondents caunot be fletiti sous, a romance and a life histury being embodied i almost 
each of trem.” —Saturday Review. 
* Teall out every week for my Me wi P Iferald,’ a little penny publication qualified to 
inform the best of its contemporaries.""—Leiqh Hunt's A utobiogra, 
e 0 its ts aims, it is various and amusing, Ra. a fair amount of 
utility intermixed. Of all the penny weekly serials, we consider the ‘ Family Herald best.” 


Suarterty Review. 
“ The purest reading of all purely amusing literature.” —Literary Gaz 
“The weekly circulation amounts, we believe, to a milion itis 


tone, more polished in style, and fuller in! information than most of the hig! 
which charmed the leisure of the upper ten thousand in t! 4 reuon 
“ Its tales are quite as well written as the best circulating oo sto! 


Hen 
Review Notice). 
London: B. Braxg, 121 Strand, W.C. 


CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
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The Saturday Review. 


Monthly, 6d. 


ue ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, 
Conrznts or No. XX XVIII. (JUNE): 
ater The Foe Thick 
Fog ickens. 
IV.—A Dinner Party at Beechwood Manor. 
Il. REFLECTIONS ON FOPS. Illustrated by Miss Claxton. 
TI. THE CROOKED SHADOW: a Danish Story. In 1! Parts. I.,1I.,and IIT. 
IV. YOUR DAUGHTER'S EDUCATION. By Rev. James Pycnorr. 
te: 


VI. THE THREE WISHES. (Poetry.) 
VIL. THE FASHIONS, 
VIII. THE ENGLISIIWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 

A coloured Fashion Plate, and a coloured Pattern for a Watch-Hook in raised Berlin Work. 

‘A Sheet of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and Ornamental Needlework, &c. Full- 
sized Diagrams for Cutung Out and Making a Spanish Jacke 

A SUPPLEMENT is also containing: 
I. Ladies’ Horses, and How to Manage T 
IL. The Foot of Clay, By Charles de ang Chapters IT. and IIT. 
I. Hints on the Becoming. 
V. Captain — s Children. By Thomas Hood. 
“it. —Thunder and 1. ightaing, and Hop-scotch. 
1.—The Gipsy’ ven 

V. The Fountain of Youth. (Poetry 

VI. Operas, Oratorios, and Musical Entertainments, 
VII. Musie of the Month, ' 
‘orrespondents. 
s; Narcissus Design in Crochet and Knitting ; Berceaunet te Cover 5 
6 New Bodices; 2 Fa: loeahhe Pulewts; 1 Child's ditto; the Tripoli Burnous; New Lace 
Sashes and Bands ; Round Embroidered Pocket Haudkerchief ; Wicker Travelling Basket, 
and bull-sized Diagrams for Cutting Out and Making 2 Pretty Paletits. Also, a Fashion 
Pilate of Extra Size, especially prepared in Paris for the Supplement to the “* Englishwoman's 
Domestic Magazine. 


London : 8. 0, Berrox, us Strand, W.C. 


L LATES ST E XCLUSIVE F. ASHIONS, PARIS AND ‘LONDON. 
(Through Private and Privileged Sources.) 

Que LONDON and PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE. for 
Is., conte sins : Six Beautiful Coloured Steel Engravings of the last and most 
« New Mantles, Robes, Walking, Morning, Evening, and Dinner 
ate of exquisite Fashions, from the oy appointed to supply Her Koyal 
crs of Wales—An Engraving of the last and most beautiful Mourning. 
engravings of Parisian and ‘nglish with full dese of 
¥ otices of the Month, &c. By post, 


exe 
Al 


(prival 
cach Plate, &e. Se, Frevch Cor 


14 stamps. 
B. Braxe, 421 Strand, W.C. 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOUR NAL, June 1863. Is. 
Contexts: Who's to Blame ?—The White Ghost of Berlin—The Story of an Indian 
Prineess— Poem : Walter Thornbury—Sonnett: Mary Carpenter—Our Paris Correspondent— 
‘The Graduation of Women— Another Mail from Miss Rye—Notices of Books: Self Help. By 
Jessie Boucherett—Short Notices—Open Council—Passing Events. 
19 Langham Place, W. 
Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_+——_ 
Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope’s New Novel. 
GIULIO MALATESTA. A Novel. By 


Tromas Apotrnus Author of * La Beata,” “ Marietta,” &c. 
post Svo. [This day 


New Sporting Novel. 


CHARLIE THORNHILL ; or, the Dunce of 


the Family. A Novel. By Cuartes Crarke. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
( This day. 


STRANGE THINGS AMONG US. By H. 
day. 


, Sricea. 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


New Novel by Mrs. Bernal Osborne. 


FALSE POSITIONS. By Mrs. Bernar 


Ospoune. 2 vols, post 8vo, week. 


DEEP WATERS. A Novel. By Miss ANNA 


Author of Misrepresentation,” “ Friends and Se. 3 
post 8vo. eady. 


“ This story begins well. . eee taken bok rend 
scenes are very forcible, and each character is nicely discriminated." —A thenceum 

has mace in * Deep Waters’ a step far in advance of her former works. .. . She 
Met) studied her characters, and success is her well-deserved reward." —/’rcss. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By Wiu1am W. Srory. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 21s, 


“ Whoever reads this book will rise from its perusal as well acquainted with the out-of-doors 
life of Rome as if he had spent years in the Eternal City, Nothing calculated to fix the atten- 
tion or excite the interest of a stranger is omitted by Mr. Story in the ample record of his 
experience, which teems with the most vivid recollections, and is expressed by the most pic- 
turesque details. An tents of his volumes is like the bill of fare of a 
i dinner, and the coutents themselves resemble the dinner whea cookery is first- 


C RCIL of the HOLY SEPULCHRE.—GATEWAY 


of PAL ACE on the BOSPHORUS.—The BUILDER of this DAY contains :—Liver- 
Exch lings Competition — Fine View of Gateway of the Sultan's Palace— 


i 


Desizns—The Church of the Lioly Sepulchre (with I! lustrations)— Con- 
“4 the French bE xhibition — Work and Wages—A Word on Cupolas—Surrey County 
a! Monuments— Con petitions—Stained Glass—School-building Newe—Church-buildi 
News—Provincial News, &c. 4d., by post, 5d.—Olfice: | York Street, Covent Garden; and al 
Rooksellers. 


Now ready, cloth, 5s. 6d.; post free, 6s. 
VIE HOMILIST. Vol. L 
Sixty Original Sermons, besides other valuable matter. 
London: W. Kexr & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Monthly, 9d.; post free, 10d. 
"pie HOMILIST. Ten Original Sermons, &c. 
Tondon : W. & Co., Paternoster Row. 
New Serial. No. lon May 30. Published Weekly, One Pewny. 
REFLECTOR; a Journal of Useful and [Entertaining 
Reading, consisting of Original Articles on Questions of the Day, and Selections from 
the Works of Geos Authors, en Subjects of Interest. 


Otlice of * The Reflector,” 22 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


NEW BOOKS 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


THE DIVINE AUTHORITY of the PEN- 
TATEUCH VINDICATED. By Moore, M.A., Incumbent 
of Camden Church, Camberwell. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE LEGENDS of the LINTEL and the 


LEY. By W. 8. Denny, Esq. 


Now ready, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. 
DENISE. By the Author of * Mademoiselle 
Mori.” 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
BALLADS and SONGS. By Bessie Rayner 
Parkes. 
Seventh Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. 1st Series. By 


AbELAWE ANNE PROCTER. 


Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. 2nd Series. By 


ADELAIDE ANNE Procrer. 


Just published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DUAL ARITHMETIC. <A New Art. In- 


vented and developed by Oriver Byrne, Military, Mechanical, and | 


Civil Engineer, and formerly Professor of Mathematics in the College of | Peet EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, non on m the Prev 
By Wa. Hanvev, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal 


Civil Engineers at Putney. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 18 FLEET STREET. 


New Series. Containing above | 


| 


rate.”"—Ecaminer. 


LIFE in the SOUTH, from the Commencement 


of the War. By a Biockapeno Barrisu Scwsect. Being a Social History of 
those who took part in the Battles, from a Personal Acquaintance with them in 
their own Homes. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

“* From these volumes the reader can realize withest difficulty the present condition of the 
author scenes yeleh ve now found a place wor appropriate 
trations of of boutharn thern Lite.” —Pre 


PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the 18th 


and 19th CENTURIES. By Herr Frevrac, Author of “ Debit and Credit.” 
Translated by Mrs. Matcotm. Second Series. 2 vols. post 4vo. 2is. 


A 
The FIRST SERIES, containing the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, Zils. 


“To Mrs. Malcolm the English are for them with the best works 
of a very remarkable writer undeface e distinctive me Freytag as a writer of 


fiction is the graphic individuality of rs, truthfulness the admirable 


| 


selection of illustrative details, the breadth and honesty of his views, the clearness and idiomatic 
flow of his style, and the fine feeling that animates him. There is a good deal of Miss Austen 
about him, \ with a far higher aim. and purpose, though less delicacy of touch—with, in more S the 
marked di that exists between an essentially feminine, and an essenti: og A 
masculine, mode of treatment. What constitutes one great attraction of the book 
the nature of its materials and authorities, which a consist # memoirs and biographies, 
aptly cited and pointedly applied to illustrate periods am asses. We thus get a clear insight 
into the habits and customs of the nobles, the citizens, the , the peasantry, inc ‘luding 
the shifting which stood and stand towards each other.” 
Saturday Review. 


By Henry Moor. 


A VISIT to RUSSIA. 


Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


THE FARM HOMESTEADS of ENGLAND. 


A Collection of Plans of English Homesteads existing tn different Districts of 
the Country, carefully Selected from the most approved Specimens of Farm 
Architecture, to illustrate the Accommodation required under various Modes of 
Husbandry; with a Digest of the Leading Principles recognised in the Con- 
struction and Arrangement of the Buildings. Edited by J. Bartey Dewron, 
M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., Engineer to the General Land Drainage and Improvement 
Company. ‘To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each 5s. 

(Part I. 5s. és now ready. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with some Supplementary Letters, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. Collected and Edited by Earl 


STANHOPE. 
*,* The Supplementary Letters may be obtained separate!y, 6d. 


JOMNN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


On Monday will be published, post 8vo. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 


CHRONICLES 0F CARLINGFORD. 


CONTAINING 


THE CURATE; and 
THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


> 
> 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. = a 


Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 64.; post free, 32 + 
en 
of Deafness. 
| the Ear, Soho Square. 
Just published, Third Edition, !s. ~— 13 stamps. 


On DE. N in the EAR, arisi 
AFNESS and NOLES in * Gout and New in 
713 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 
THE LIFE of LACORDAIRE. 


Count De MonTaLemBert, 8vo. 12s. 


AN ERRAND to the SOUTH in the SUM- 


MER of 1862. By the Rev. W. W. Mauer. Fcp. 8yo. with an Illustration. 


DIARY of h PEDESTRIAN in CASHMERE 


and THIBET.: By Coytaie Knicut. Demy 8vo. illustrated with many Litho- 
graphs and Wovdeuts [On June 15. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. A 


Popular Edition, with 2 Illustrations, 6s. 


THE THIRD VOLUME of WASHINGTON 


IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [On Wednesday nezt. 
*,* This is Copyright, and Booksellers are hereby cautioned 2 dh an 
infringement of Copy right. 


AT ODDS: a Novel. By the Author ‘of 


“ The Initials,” and * Quits.” 2 vols. 
“ This novel has already become popular. It is entirely an original story.""—Observer. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS 


UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. By Sir F. W. Lascettes Wraxatt, Bart. 
2 vols. post Svo. 
“ For interest this work may vic with many aclever romance. It tells the history of many 
who have lived ; of events, however wonderful, that have literally taken place." — Sun. 
A very treasure-house of attraction.’ 
“A waenble addition to the literature of the day.""—Saturday Review. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THREE 


YEARS’ SERVICE in CHINA. Including Expeditions to various Parts 
hitherto Unexplored. By Lieut.-Col. Fisuex, C.B., Royal Engineers. 8vo. 
with many Illustrations and Maps, lés. 

pa | as this can never fail to interest. Valuable information iscombined with much 


RESIDENCE in the CONFEDERATE 


STATES, including a Visit to New Orleans under the Administration of 
General Butler. By an EnGtish Mercuant. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


“A most opportune peep into the Confederate States. The writer is a traveller without 
prejudice. He has done us all good by his lively and graphic pictures of what he saw. "Sun. 
“ The observations of this intelligent witness are likely to be found generally interesting. 
Saturday Review. 


NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in NEW 


ZEALAND. By Lieut.-Col. Canzy, C.B., Deputy Adjutant-General. Post 
8vo. with an Illustration. 


INCIDENTS of the LATE MAORI WAR. 


By Colonel Sir James ALEXanpeR, C.B.,&c. Post Svo, with an Illustration 
and Map, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


By the 


This day is ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


ALTOGETHER WRONG. By the Author 


of “ The World's Furniture.” (Ready. 
This day is ready, with 5 Illustrations, a New Work on the Artificial Culture of Fish, 


FISH HATCHING. By Frank 


Ready. 
‘This day is published, a New ee an zext View of the “ Lime Tree a 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the 
Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” (Ready. 


This day is published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. post vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


By the Rev. Fazvaaick Annotp, B.A. (Ready. 
Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 
“Guy Livingstone.” UReady. 
The Second Edition is now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


TAKEN UPON TRUST. By the Author 


of “ Recommended to Mercy.” (Ready. 
Now ready, the 5s. Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By om Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “ Sword and Gown.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


NOTICE.— GRACE of GLENHOLME, by 
W. Platt. A Second Edition of this popular Novel is 
now ready at every Library. 


NOTICE.— THE SCHOOLMASTER of 
ALTON, a Novel, by Kenner Deene, Author of “ The 
Dull Stone House,” is now ready. 


NOTICE.—SNOWED UP, a Novel, by 
Mrs. Owen, Author of “ Raised to the Peerage,” is now 
ready ut every Library. 


NOTICE.— YESTERDAY and TO-DAY, 
a Sequel to “ Fifty Years’ Recollections,” by Cyrus 
Redding, is now ready, 


The Saturday.’ Deview! 


[May 30, 1863. 


13 Great MaRLBonovuGH Street, W, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


TRAV ELS on HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: 
being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Watt of Curxa. By GEORGE FLEMING. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. with Map and 50 Illustrations. 


LIE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Rey. B. Grason, 
M.R.I.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 21s, 
“ A very interesting account of conviet life. It ove to be carefully read.""— Reader. 


APY. ENTURES and RESEARCHES among the ANDA- 
MAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. MOUAT, F.R.G.S. 8vo. with Illustrations. (ext week. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 
JAMES L. to the DISGRACE of CHIEF JUSTICE COKE. By 8. R. GARDINER. 


Pury YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES, 


By Lord WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 2 vols. Un the Press. 


OINTS of CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE and ART, 
By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. &vo. 5s. 


HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, and COURTIERS of the 


TIME of LOUIS XVI. 2 vols. 21s. 


Tse} LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. Com- 
“The History “3 Po IV., King of France and Naverre.” From Original 
end Sources. By M. W. EER: 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 


(THE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
National Seoteh Church, London ; Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait. 


MENorrs of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 


HENRY WOODHEAD. 2 vols. with Portrait, 2is. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Le and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. Norroy. Third 


. 3 vols. 

Saved’ is a work of such rare excellence that it woul coesta a stir among novel- 
suntea’ even af it had not Mrs. Norton's name on the title-page. It surpasses ‘ Stuart of Dun- 
leath’ in strencth, delicacy, and finish.” —A thenceum. 

“* Lost and Saved’ will be read with eager interest by those who love a touching story. 
It isa vigorous novel. ‘The author has trusted to her knowledge of society to describe three or 
four leading types which, if they are not actually portraits, are at least very intimate studies; 
and, independently of this, in the wrongs and sorrows of her heroine she has conceived a case 
which enlists our gentler sympathies and gives scope to her powers of painting the tenderer 
emotions. "_ Times 

* Lost and Sa ved’ is a novel of rare excellence, fresh in its thought, artistic in its grouping 

and its balancings of lights and shades, shrewd and subtle in its won grew eee and with a 
brave soul speaking through it. Itis Mrs. Norton's best prose work, and istinctively original 
as every work of true genius must be, its place is beside the best contemporary ees 
raminer. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. Broruerton, Author 


of “ Arthur Brandon.” 3 vols. 
H* ART and CROSS. By the Author of “ Margaret 


itland.” 1 vol. 
S ‘Adelightful work. “The interest of the narrative Spee from the opening to the closing 
page. It cannot fail to add to the reputation of the au 
I IVE IT DOWN. By J. C. JEAF. FRESON. Third 
Edition, revised, 3 vols. 
“ This story will satisfy most readers; it is full, well considered, and well worked out. The 
pt is broad, and the interest goes on increasing to the last page. Itis by far the best work of 
ction Mr. Jeaffreson has yet written.” thenceum. 
ECIL BEAUMONT. By the Hon. C, Stuarr Savitz. 
“A pleasant, well-written book. ‘he die throughout is animated, and the secnes 
and characters described are full of freshness and vigour.” —Sun. 
HURCH and CHAPEL. By the Author of “No Church,” 


“Owen; a Waif,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready, 


THE POLISH CAPTIVITY. By Surmer- 


LAND Epwaros, Author of “ Russians at Home.”* 2 vois. 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 26s. 
“ A highly opportune production.”— Times, April 2, 1863. 
“Full of light but suggestive sketches, pitces justi) cative: of historic value, national songs 
= stories, descriptions of Polish towns, Polish notal lities. end Polish women, and is, besides, 
book an English lady might read with twice the case of Mr. Trollo »pe’s latest novel.’ 
Spectator, March 28, 1563. 


THE NATIONALITIES of EUROPE. 


Dr. R. G. Latuam. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


THE HORSES of the SAHARA and the 


MANNERS of the DESERT. Containing the Origin of the Arab Horse—the 
Barb—Weight carried by African Horses—Breeds—the Sire and the Dam—Kear- 
ing and Breaking-in—Diet—Grooming—Coats— Variety of Colours—on Choosing 
Horses—Shoeing—Harness—the War Horse—War between Desert Tribes— 
Usages of War—Ostrich Hunting ~Gazelle Hunting—the Greyhound— Hawking 
—the Chase, by Abd-el-Kader—the Camel—the Sheep—Life in the Desert—the 
Arab Aristocracy, &c. By General E. Daumas. With Commentaries by the 
Emir 10s. 6d. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS: their Physical 


Geography, Natural History, Civil History, Economics, and Trade, &c. By 
Professor D. T. Anstep and Dr. R.G. Laraam. ‘The Ilustrations by Paul 
J. Naftel. With Map, 8vo. 26s. 
“* The Islands’ is an books well conceived, well written, well illustrated, 
well printed.”"—A thenceum, Nov. 1 


NEW MAP of INDIA—1863. _ 5ft. Gin. high, 


ft. Sin. wide, in a case, £2 12s.6d. This Map, which has been drawn by Mr. 
John W. alker, G cographer to the India Office, from the latest Surveys executed 
by order of the Government of India, indicates the Railways and Telegraphs 
made and in progress; it also shows the British Territories subdivided into 
Districts or Collectorates, and the position and boundary of each Native State. 


A GAZETTEER of INDIA, compiled from 


Documents at the India Office, and other Official Returns made in India. By 
Epwarp TxHoanton. 1 large closely-printed vol. with Map, 2ls. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA. Containing a 
copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a complete Chronological Index of 
Events. By Epwarp THornton, 1 closely-printed 8vo. vol. 12s 

Students who have to pass an examination in the History of India will find 
Mr, Thornton’s the best and cheapest volume to consult. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and OFFICIAL 


GAZETTE, issued weekly, supplies all the Government Orders, Promotions, 
Appointments, Removals, &c., to the latest date, together with a complete 
Summary of Events, all local, "individual, domestic, and other news which is 
likely to ~~ eg Residents at Home. Subscription, 24s. a-year, post free ; speci- 
men copy, 


TEA CULTIVATION, COTTON, and other 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS in INDIA, By W. fssac Legs, LL.D. 
Calcutta. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, a 
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The Saturday Review. 


ready, Second Edi siderab! larged, con’ Illustrations 


GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


By GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A., F.S.A. 


Appendices, suppl further x fey leting the History of the A’ 
we ving Buil by several Walters 


sale of 4 first edition of this work makes no apology: necessary for the publication 


of oa edition ; rather, “Fils has , some a planation is required of the long delay which has 
occurred in producing it. This has arise: the time required by the engravers for the 
one of new illustrations; and full odvantens has been taken of this for the elaborate 


~arches of Mr. Burges in the new ~~ admirable papers which he has added to the volume. 

th «se have indeed required more time than was expected, but the reader will be well satisfied 

with the result, and the inconvenience of a few months’ delay has been cheaply purchased by 

the addition of so mae valuable matter. The papers added to the present cdition are those on 

the Metal-work, ¢ osaic P » the I the Sedilia, the Coronation Chair, the 
Shrine, and the ‘fombe.” 


OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON: J. H. & J. PARKER. 


NEW NOVEL. 


In a few days, 2 vols. post vo, 
FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


SMITII, ELDER, & CO.. 65 CORNTIILL. 


NEW NOVEL. 


In a few days, post 8vo. 


ADRIAN L’ESTRANGE; 


Or, Moulded Out of Faults. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


In a few days, 3 vols. post Svo. 
CHESTERFORD, AND SOME OF 
ITS PEOPLE. 


By the Author of “A Bad Beginning ” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 6 CORNHILL. 


In a few days, Second Edition, revised and enl d, with Ill 
demy 8vo. 123, 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, AND 
SICK ROOM GUIDE. 


By JOHN GARDNER, M.D. 
Of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 


A Fifth Rétien of the First Volume of the above Work, considerably revised, pp. 1070, is 
now ready, as be . is, 

All the other may_ also be had. 

The price of the complete Work, in 4 vols., or 5 parts, is 25 2s. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; anp 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., CAMBRIDGE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Terms of Subscription, One Guinea per Annum for the best 
New Works as they appear. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER: ann TEMPLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (LIMITED). 


CENTRAL OFFICES: 
2 PALL MALL, AND ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


Single Subscription—HALF-A-GUINEA per Annum. 


No Work of Gencral Interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from the Collection. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Subscribers to this Library can exchange their Books (free of cost of 
carriage) at any one of the Company’s numerous Town, Suburban, and 
Country Dépdts, a List of which (with all other information) will be sent, 
postage free, on application. 

By Order of the Board, 
FRANK FOWLER, See. 

20 Pall Mall, 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


AUSTIN ELLIOT 


Is now ready at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Stations. 2 vols. crown Svo. 2is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XLIV., for JUNE 1863, is now ready, Is. 
CONTENTS 
or, Sunken Rocks. By Joun Rurris. Chaps. XXXIV. and XXXV. 
a ANIMAL-DESIGN AND LANDSCAPE. By W. M. Rossert:. 
Ill. THE GREAT CITY APOSTASY ON GOLD. By Bowamy Paice. 
IV. FILIOL DULCISSIMA. By the Dean or Cawrensvay. 
V. FURNITURE. By Hamerron. 
VI. HELEN'S TOWER. By the Hon. Mrs. Nonror. 
VI. UTILITARIANISM AND THE SUMMUM BONUM. By T. E. C. Leste. 
VIIL. OUR AUDIENCE. By Caances 
IX. MORE ABOUT NEAPOLITAN PRISONS. 


*+* Vols. L. to V. are now published, handsomely bound in cloth, each 7s. 6d. 


Handsomely printed, in ato. with 2 Illustrations by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., 7s. 6d. 


THE WATER BABIES: 
A Fairy Tale for Land Baby. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 


THE FAIRY BOOK. 


The best Popular Fairy Stories selected and rendered anew by the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


This forms one of “ The Golden Treasury” Series. With Vignette by J. Noel Paton. 4s. 6d. 


This day, fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 


THE GREAT STONE BOOK. 


By D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.RS. 
Late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


SIX MONTHS IN THE FEDERAL 
STATES. 


By EDWARD DICEY, 
Author of “ Memoir of Cgvour,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. F. D. MAURICE. 
This day, crown &vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE BIBLE 
AND SCIENCE. 


A Correspondence between a Layman and the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, on some Questions arising out of “The Examination 
of the Pentateuch by the Bishop of Natal.” 


By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 
Incumbent of St. Peter's, St. Marylebone. 


This day, Third Edition, 8vo. 12s, 


ON THE NATURE AND THE 
EKFFECTS OF FAITH: 
Sermons on the Doctrine of Justification by Faith. 


By J. T. O'BRIEN, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Ossory, Ferns and Leighlin. 


Nearly ready, 8vo. 
GENERAL VIEW 


CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 


By JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, M.A. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Leaw ; Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. 


This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
| THE SUBJECTION OF THE CREATURE TO VANITY: 


THREE SERMONS 


PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE IN LENT 1:63, 
To which are added 
“Two Sermons preached at Cambridge on Special Occasions. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 
Dean of Westminster. 


MACMILLAN & LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 30, 1863. 


MAPS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY EDWARD STANFORD. 


NEW SERIES OF LIBRARY MAPS, 


— 


On the announcement of the publication of the Map of Europe 
(the first of the series), inducements for an undertaking of such 
magnitude were briefly stated; and it may now be added that the 
Public and the Press have given the best testimony to the Maps already 
published, while the Royal Family, Statesmen and Diplomatists, as 
well as Military and other Practical Authorities of the highest stand- 
ing, have confirmed their superiority by private patronage, and by 
introducing the Maps into the Libraries of the ; 

Offices of the State, and the principal Clubs. 


Scale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 5 fect 2 inches by 6 feet. . 


LONDON and its SUBURBS.—Stanford’s 


LIBRARY MAP, constructed on the basis of the Ordnance Block Plan, 
thoroughly revised and completed from actual surveys specially undertaken for 
the purpose; with details of Public Buildings, Parks, and various Estates, from 
original Documents. The Map is engraved in the highest style of art, on 24 
Steel Plates; the size of each sheet is 154 inches by 12 inside the border ; and 
they are sold ey 6 or combined in any way to form maps of Parishes, Dis- 
tricts, or Residential Environs. The complete map measures 5 feet 2 inches by 
6 feet inside the border. The whole work, in plain sheets, in a portfolio, vis. ; 


or coloured, 3is.6d. The sheets joined together, coloured and mounted on | 


canvas, with rollers and varnished, £2 15s.; or folded in a morocco case at the 
same price. Mounted on spring rollers, £5 5s. Single sheets, Is, each, plain ; 
or Is. 6d. coloured. A Prospectus, with Key-Map, indicating the division into 
sheets, and its adaptability for various administrative purposes, may be had 
upon application, or per post for one stamp. 


Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 65 inches by 58 inches. 


ASIA.—Stanford’s LIBRARY MAP of ASIA. 


Constrocted by A. Kerra Jounston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., &c. This new and 
original Work is uniform with Stanford's Library Map of Europe and Austra- 
Jasia, already published. It exhibits the Empires and other States of the 
Oriental World with a stricter regard to their actual Boundaries aud Divisions 
than any other publication has yet attempted. Although the size of the Map 
extends to the limits of convenience, its scale of 110 miles to an inch serves to 
show how inadequate a small Map must be for the representation of so large an 
area. In proceeding with this unequalled Series, the Publisher relies ou the 
Patronage of Statesmen, Merchants, and other important classes, whose pursuits 
induce them to appreciate and encourage Geographical Works. Fully coloured 


and mounted, in case, £3; morocco case, £3 lds. fid.; roller, varnished, £3; | 


spring roller, £6. 


Scale, 83 miles to an inch ; size, 65 inches by 58 inches. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Stanford’s LIBRARY 
AMERIE€A, constructed by A. Kerra Jounston, F.R.S.E., 


The Continent of North America is becoming more than ever the scene of important 
events invelving the general interests of the Civilized World. Questions of creat 
moment affect its entire aren, and constantly give occasion for reference to Maps. What 

» about Televraphic Communication vid Behring Strait versus Greenland, or tie 
itory. or Federation and Confederation, or Abolition of Slavery, or 


between Canada and Vancouver, or Mexican Difficulties, or the various 
Proje rivalling the Panama Railroad—wherever the mind is directed on this creat 
continent, some gigantic movement is found to be claiming attention. On such points, it 


is a luxury to be able to turn readily to a large and comprehensive Map ; comprehensive 
enough to present a connected view of all the geographical incidents of the subject. in 
fact of the whole continent, and, at the seme time, large enough to embody essential 
details. An Atlas does not meet the case, for its general maps are too diminutive, and 
its special maps contine the view. At the same time, large maps are too expensive to be 
produced frequently, and thus no large General Map of North America can be obtained 
at present, unices it be very old or merely adapted for schools. 

To provide for this want, the publication of this New Li Map has been under- 
taken, which will be found in all respects a work of the highest class. 


Fully coloured and mounted, in case, £3; morocco case, £3 13s. fil. ; roller, 
varnished, £3; sp¥ing roller, (Nearly ready. 


EUROPE.—Seale, 50 miles to an_ inch. 
Coloured and mounted, in case, £3; morocco case, £3 13s. 6d.; roller, var- 
nished, £3; spring roller, 26. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Seale, 64 miles to an inch. 


New Edition, with all the Discoveries of Messrs. Burke, Wills, Stuart, Gregory, 
Landsborough, Walker, and M'Kinlay. Coloured and mounted, in case, £2; 
morocco case, £3 13s. Gd.; roller, varnished, £3; spring roller, £6. 


*,.* MAPS of SOUTH AMERICA and AFRICA are in progress, 


The following have also been publis J, uniform with the above Series: 


ENGLAND and WAT 2S.—Seale, 5 miles to 


an inch. Coloured and mounted, 1 seco case, £3 13s. 6d. ; roller, varnished, 
£4 4s.; spring roller, £6 Gs. 


SCOTLAND.—Scale, 54 miles to an inch. 


Coloured and mounted, morocco case, £3 3s.; roller, varnished, £3 12s. Od, ; 
spring roller, £5 5s. 


IRELAND.—Seale, 4 miles to an_ inch, 


Coloured and mounted, morocco case, 42s.; roller, varnished, £2 10s.; spring | 


roller, £4 14s. 6d. 


UNITED STATES.—Seale, 543 miles to an 


New Edition, coloured and mounted, morocco case, £3 13s. 6d. ; roller, 


inch. 
SAT U 435 sprite roller, £6. 


Legislature, the Chief 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 


Published under the direction of the Committee of General 

. Literature and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian a the National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the 


_EUROPE.—Seale, 65 miles to an inch; size, 


4 feet 10 inches by 4 feet 2 inches. Mounted on canvas and roller, varnished, 13s. 
The Outline is carefully drawn, and is very distinct. The great Rivers, too, are 
easily traceable ata glance. The Mountains are accurately engraved; all the 
most important Passes of the Alps are indicated; and the Highlands in the 
neighbouring parts of Asia and Africa are delineated to show their relation to 
the European systems. The Political Divisions are boldly marked, according to 
the most recent changes. h of the smaller Continental Kingdoms are sepa- 
rately coloured, while the German Principalities are distinguished by a uniform 
tint. Great pains have been taken to exclude all names that are not of service 
ina Map for elementary purposes. The sites of Great Battles and other im- 
portant Historical Events are distinguished from mere places of geographical 
interest. 


HOLY LAND.—By the Rev. Samurr Crank, 


M.A., F.R.G.S., Principal of the National Society's Training Collece, Battersea. 
Scale, 4} miles to an inch; size, 4 feet 10 inches by 4 feet 2 inches. Mounted on 
canvas and roller, varnished, 13s. This Map, though intended for Classes, and 
therefore lettered in large and conspicuous characters, is at the same time con- 
structed with all the care, and engraved on copper with the nicest precision and 
beauty, of the most finished productions. The Biblical names are very pro- 
minent, and the existing local names of the sites attributed to them are under- 
written faintly. Classical names are also appropriately inserted. The best 
authorities have beén consulted; and the Map exhibits, with unprecedented 
effect, the great light which modern research has thrown upon the Biblical 
narrative. The Hills and M are delineated with remarkable clearness. 
The occasional Watercourses are distinguished from the perennial streams, and 
the principal Highways are inserted. ‘he Levitical Cities, the Cities of Refuge, 
and the places named only in the New Testament, are specially marked. An 
SS of the Environs of Jerusalem, and a special Map of Sinai, are also 
ntroduced. 


*,* MAPS of ENGLAND and WALES, AUSTRALASIA, AFRICA, and 
ASIA, are preparing, and will be published shortly. 


MAPS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SEAT OF 
WAR IN AMERICA, 


| Scale, 54} miles to an inch ; size, 60 inches by 36 inches. 


STANFORD'S NEW RAILWAY and 


COUNTY MAP of the UNITED STATES and TERRITORIES, together 
with Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
‘Two sheets, coloured, Zls.; case, 25s.; rollers, varnished, 30s. The Eastern 
sheet, containing the present Seat of War, can be had separately, 10s. Gd. ; or 
mounted in case, 15s. 


Seale, 32 miles to an inch ; size of the complete Map, 50 inches by 42 inches. 
STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE MAP of 
the SEAT of WAR in AMERICA. In four coloured shects. 1. Virginia, Man- 
assas Junction, Bull’s Run, Canada, &c. 2. Missouri, Fort Monroe. &c. 3. The 
Lower Mississippi, New Orleans, Fort Pickens, &c. 4. The Atlantic Coast, 
Cape Hatteras, Charleston, Beauiort, Port Royal, &c. Each, 2s. 6d. ; mounted 
on cloth, in case, 4s. 6d. The four sheets can also be had, fully coloured, in one 
case, 18s.; roller, varnished, 2ls. 


Seale, 130 miles to an inch ; size, 22} inches by 18} inches. 


STANFORD'S NEW HAND MAP of the 


UNITED STATES; with the Result of the Census of 1860, distinguishing the 
Seceding States, the Territories of the Union, the State Capitals, County Towns, 
&c. Case, 2s. Gd.; mounted on linen, in case, 4s. 6d. 


Scale, 170 miles to an inch ; size, 16 inches by 13 inches. 


A GENERAL MAP of the UNITED 


STATES, showing the Area and Extent of the Free and Slaveholding States, 
and the Territories of the Union. Sheet, coloured, !s. 


Scale, 200 miles to an inch ; size, 15 inches by 124 inches, 
POCKET MAP of the UNITED STATES. 


Coloured and mounted, in case, 2s.; folded, in cover, Is. 


Scale, 2 inches to a mile ; size, 33 inches by 26 inches. 


PROPOSED NEW LONDON RAILWAYS, 


j &c.—STANFORD’S MAP of METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, Bridges, 
| Embankments, &c., including the Proposed Railway and other Plans brought 
before Parliament for Session 1863, also the Railways sanctioned aud in opera- 
tion. Now ready, in sheet, 2s.; mounted, in case, 4s.; or on rollers, varnished, 
price 6s. 


Seale, 50 mites to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 21 inches. 


-POLAND.—STANFORD’S MAP of | the 


KINGDOM of POLAND, showing its Present and Past Extent, and the suc- 
cessive Seizures of its Territory, by Russia, Austria, and Prussia. In sheet, 
coloured, 2s. Gd. ; or mounted, in case, 4s. 6d. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY of ENGLAND, 


SCOTLAND, and IRELAND.—EDWARD STANFORD, Agent by Appoint- 
ment for the Sale of Ordnance Maps, has recently published an APPENDIX to 
his Ordnance Catalogue (which can be had upon application, or by post tor one 
stamp), in which will be found detailed particulars of the whole of the Maps 
published by the Board of Ordnance, together with an Index.Map, defining the 
contents of each section, and distinguishing the whole from the Quarter Sheets. 
‘Those on the scale of | inch to a mile are sold separately, each, 2s., or coloured, 
4s.; and when —- in quarters, any quarter may be had for 6d., or coloured, 
Is. ; od = also be had conveniently mounted in case, cach, 4s. 6d., or coloured, 
each, 6s. 6d. 


vin the Darish of St. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Brid . in the © of London; and Published DAVID JONES, at the 
Office, No. 34 Soulhampton Street, Strand bof Ot. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of 
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